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Build a Fine Business • • • Full or Spare Time! 
We Start You FREE— Don’t Invest One Cent! 


MAite 8i e MOMiV 

WITH FAST-SELLING WARM 

MAmimm JAems 








Rush Coupon tor FREE Selling Outfit! 

NOW IT'S EASY to make BIG MONEY in a profit-making, spare- 
time business! As our man in your community, you feature 
Mason's fast selling Horsehide, Capeskin, Suede, other fine leather 
jackets — nationally known for smart styling, rugged wear, won- 
derful warmth. Start by selling to friends and fellow workers. 
Think of all the outdoor workers around your own home who will 
be delighted to buy these fine jackets from you. truck drivers, 
itulknien, cab drivers, gas station, construction men — hurulreds 
in your own community! V'ou’ll be amazed how quickly business 
grows. And no wonder! — You offer these splendid jackets at low 
money-savitig prices peoj>le can afford! Our top-notch men find 
it's easy to make up to $10.00 a day EXTR.\ income! 


JACKfT AR[ BOTH 
SHEEPSKIN! 






These Special Features 
Help You Make Money 
From First Hour! 

• • • Men really go for these warm 
•Mason jackets of longGasting 
Pony Hot'scliide leather, fine Cape- 
skin leather, soft luxurious Suede 
leatiicr. You can even take orders 
for Nylon, Gabardine, 100% Wool, 
Satin-faced Twill jackets, men's 
raincoats, too! And just look at 
these KXTKA features that make 
Mason jackets so easy to .sell: 

• Warm, cozy linings of real 
Sheepskin . . . nature's own 
protection against cold! 

• Quilted and rayon linings! 


• Laskin Lamb waterproof, 
non-matting fur collars! 


• Knitted wristlets! 

• Especially-treated leathers 
that do not scuff or peel! 

• Zipper fronts! 

• Extra-large pockets! 

• Variety of colors for every 
taste: brown, black, green, 
grey, tan, blue! 


Be the first to sell men 
who work outdoors this 
perfect combination! — 

Non-scuff, warm Horsehide 
leather jacket lined with wooly Sheepskin — and new Horse- 
hide work shoe also warmly lined with fleecy Sheepskin and 
made with oil-resisting soles and leather storm welt! 

Even MORE Profits with Special-Feoture Shoes 

Take orders for Nationally-advertised. Velvet-ecz .\ir-Cusluon 
Shoes in l>o <lress. sport, work styles for men and women. 
Air-f'ii.s-!iion Itinersole gives wonderful feeling of “walking on 
air ' -\s tlie Mason man in your town, you feature more slioes 
in a greater range of sizes and vvidtlis lijan the largest store iti 
town! And at low, direct-from-factory prices! If.s easy to fit 
customers in the style they want — they keep re-ordeving. too 
— i)ut dollars and dollars Into your pocket! Join tlie cxoei'- 
lional men who tnake up to $200 extra a month and get Ihclr 
family’s shoCsS and garments at wholesale i)rioes? 

Send for FREE SELLING OUTFIT Today! 

Mail coupon today — I’ll rush your powerful Free Jacket and 
Shoe Selling Outfit including lO-secoiul Air-Cu.shion Demon- 
strator, and KVERY’nilNG you need to start huilding a 
steady. DIG MONEY, repeat-order business, as thousands of 
others liave done with Mason! 


SEND FOR FREE OUTFIT! 


Mr. Ned Mason, Dept. MA-46 

MASON SHOE MFG. COMPANY, 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

You bet 1 want to start my own extra-income business' 
riease rush KKRE and posti)aid my Powerful Selling Out- 
fit — featuring Mason Jackets. Air-Cushion Shoes, otlier 
fast - selling specialties — so I can start making BIG 
MONEY right away! 


MASON 


SHOE MFG CO. 

OERT. 

Chippewa Falls, Wise. 






Picture yourself 
going places 


C ,11 


You’ve done it often. Call it day-dreaming 
if you like, but you've seen your.seif in a 
bigger job — giving orders and making de- 
fisions — driving off in a smait new car — 
buying your family a fine home. 

There’s nothing wrong with dreams. But 
bow about making them come' true? You 
ton do it, if you're willing te try! 

Look around you. The men who are going 
places are the trained men. They've learned 





I SMARTEST THING HE EVER DID 

I “I noticed that the trained men held (he 
■ better jobs. That’s when 1 decided to take 
I an 1. C. S. course. Enrolling with I. C. S. 

was one of the sniarfest things I ever did. 
• The pofiltlon as Plant h'ngineer 1 hold 

( today Is largely due to (he ‘know-how'* 
derived from my I. C. S. texts. 1. C. S. 
■ oun help any man who will study.” 

L. P. 8., Elkhart, Ind. 


special skills that bring them better jobs 
and higher pay. It’s the men without training 
whose dream.s never come true. 

What are you going to do about, it? Just 
wait and wish? If you reallywant to succeed, 
you can get the training you need by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. International 
Corre.sponcjence Schools offer you a course 
in just about any field you choose, giving 
yon the practical plus the bedrock, facts and 
theory. No skimming or skimping! And - 
you’li be earning while you learn. Students 
report better jobs and more pay within a 
few months. 

Look over the list of subjects in the cou- 
pon below. Pick out the one that interests 
you most — the one that holds the greatest 
future for you. Then mark the coupon, and 
mail it today. Find out what 1. C. S. can do 
for you. It costs only a stamp or postcard, 
but it’s the first step if you want to go places! 


OOH’T let 

these 

, makeyoviFW*- 

\ , 1 don't 

\ ■ tesponsibility- 

\ 4 ican'tsticVtott. 

\ i » haven'' enonih 

\ education. 

\ 6 I don’t t'hoy'J*’* 

\ '■ to get trainint- 


GOING INTO THE 
ARMY OR NAVY ? 


Earn more pay, win a higher rating, quicker promotion 
by having this specialized knowledge and credit. I. C. Si 
courses have helped thousands advance in the services. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOIIDENCE SCHOOLS 


ICS 



Without cost or obligation, plaase 

ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine and Book 
Illustrating 

n Cartooning 

□ Show Cara and Sign Lettering 
O Fashion Illustrating 

AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Automobile. Mechanic 
O Auto-Elec. Technician 
O Auto Body RebuikJing 

and Refinisliing 

□ Diesel— Gas Engines 
AVIATION 

□ Aeronautical Engineering Jr. 

Q Aircratt Engine Mechanic 

□ Airplane Drafting 
BUILDING 

O Architecture 

□ Arch. Drafting 

□ BuikHRK Contractor 
G Estimating 

□ Carpenter and Mill Work 

□ Carpenter Foreman 

□ Readirrg Blueprints 

□ House Planning 

□ Plumbing 


,BOX 3966-T, SCRANTON 9 , PENNA* 

•end me thl booklet about the course BEFORE which f have marked X: 


□ Heating 

□ Steam Fitting 
D Air Conditioning 

□ Electrician 
BUSINESS 

□ Business Admini.stration 
D Certified Public Accountant 

□ Accounting 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Stenography and Typing 
O Secretarial 

□ Federal Tax 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Personnel andUborRelations 
O Advertising 

□ Retail Business Management 

□ Managing ^mall Business 
Q Sales Man^ement 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management *' 
CHEM^RY 

□ Chemical Engineering 
Q Chemistry 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Petroleum— Nat’l Gas 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 

□ Plastics 


CIVIL.STRUCTURAL □ 
ENGINEERING □ 

□ Civil Engineering □ 

□ Structural Engineering □ 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Structural Drafting 

O Highway Engineering □ 

□ Reading Blueprints □ 

□ Concrete Construction □ 

□ Sanitary Engineering 0 

DRAFTING Q 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ 

n Architectural Drafting Q 

□ Electrical Drafting 0 

□ Mechanical Drafting O 

8 Structural Drafting □ 

Sheet Metal Drafting □ 

□ Mine Surveying and Draftmg □ 
ELECTRICAL □ 

□ Electrical Engineering ' Q 
D Electrician O 

O tiectrlcai Maintenance □ 

□ Electrical Drafting □ 

□ Electric Power and Light 
□ Lineman □ 


□ Please send (nformation about I.C.S. oinplfiygf 
traininf for nnioanies. 

iparatory □ Stationary Steam Engineering 

'.i □ Stationary Fireman 

I RADIO.TELEVISION, 

5h COMMUNICATIONS 

NICAL □ General Radio 

lOP □ Radio Operation 

Engineering U Radio Servicing — FM 

Engineering Q Television 

Supervision □ Electronics 


3 College Preparatory 
3 Mathematics 
3 Commercial 
3 Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 
] Mechanical Engineering 
3 Industrial Engineering 
3 Industrial Supervision 
3 Foremanship 
3 Mechanical Drafting 
3 Machine Design-Drafting 
3 Machine Shop Practice 
3 Tool Design 

3 Industrial Instrumentation 
3 Machine Shop inspection 
3 Reading Blueprints 
3 Tooimaking 
3 Gas— Electric Welding 
3 Heat Treatment— Metallurgy 


Sheet Metel Work Q Loom hxing 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting □ Finishing and Dyeing 


O Telephone Work 
RAILROAD 

□ Locomotive Engineer 
O Diesel Locomotive 

□ Air Brakes □ Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE 

□ Textile Engineering 

□ Cotton Manufacture 

□ Rayon Manufacture 

g Woolen Manufacture 
Loom Fixing 


HIGH SCHOOL 

] Hi^ Schodi subfeels 


3 Refrigeration Q Textile Designing 

POWER HOME ARTS 

3 Combustion Engineering □ Dressmaking and Designing 

3 Diesel— Electric G Cookery 

3 Electric Light and Power Q Tea Room Management 


Special luiiigr} rales to members of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents tend 
coupon fo mlerriaiional Correspondence Sciiools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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A Complete Novel 


ASYLUM EARTH Bruce Ellioft 

The humans were no match for the Children who hated them. 
Children who were less than Gods — and more than mortals! 
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Have an important appointment coming up? Have to deliver a 
speech? Or make love? Here’s how Telagog can assist you 
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is your best value 
in VIbrk Clothes! 


Amerlta's Best-Made, Best-Known Work Clothes 

Union Made. Buy them at leading retail stores toast to toast. 






A Science Fiction Department Featuring Letters from Readers 


A Life in the Day of an Editor 


A X EDI'l'OR who gets cornered by fans 
and hammered into the rug with ques- 
tions soon learns to his wonder and dismay 
that there is a body of myth surrounding pub- 
lishing procedure which rivals the imaginative 
flights of science fiction itself. 

Sub-titled “Things We Believed Until Now," 
a summary of current ideas enthusiastically 
embraced by large numbers of fen might look 
like this : 

All editorial offices are lush palaces, with 
teakwood desks, rugs in which you sink to the 
knee, gold-plated telephones and ashtrays 
carved out of a single giant ruby. 

Two gorgeous blonde secretaries, of a beauty 
to make Marilyn Monroe leap from her calen- 
dar, wait upon the editor slavishly, instantly 
responsive to his slightest whim. 

The editor spends his day at important staff 
conferences wdth (1) the publisher, (2) artists 
and writers, (3) high government officials beg- 
ging for his advice. 

Authors are paid fabulous rates for their 
stories, live in 40-room Norman chalets, ride 
in Cadillacs weekdays and Rolls Royces on Sun- 
days, dictate their stories into gold-encrusted 
tape recorders, or if they deign to type them 
themselves, use solid platinum typewriters. 

Stories are bought for each issue approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes before the magazine hits 
the stands. 

Science-fiction editors not only have more 
brains than Einstein, but know more science, 
being firmly grounded in half a dozen of the 
physical sciences, plus having a walking ac- 
quaintance with most of the esoteric and occult 
fringe cults. 

Every editor has a direct wire to Washing- 
ton, where the top men of half a dozen scientific 
projects eagerly shoot him the latest develop- 
ments in atomic and rocket research. 

Editors are more scientists than literary men. 


merely tolerating the slory form in order to get 
the science across, and should be drawn and 
quartered if a scientific boner gets through in 
one of their storie.s. 

And last but not least; All science-fiction 
editors are nine feet tall. 

These are myths which bring a nostalgic tear 
to the eye. We only wdsh half a dozen or .so 
w’ere true; and if you think we are going to 
dispel them all in one fell swoop you’re crazy. 
Leave us retain some shreds of illusion. The 
showgirl finds little glamor backstage ; only 
hard work, impossible hours and a topsy-turvy 
life; but she knows how it looks from out fiont 
and just what it is the customers are buying. 
So, even as we trip over the worn place in the 
asphalt tile on the way to our desk, let us pre- 
serve the fan’s illusion of knee-deep Persian 
rugs and paneled walls lined with original 
Schomburgs. 

Visitors to the sanctum have to look between 
the huge pile of manuscripts on tile right and 
the only slightly smaller pile of fan letters on 
the left to find ye Ed who, no flyweight, is 
nevertheless all buf buried behind them. Attd 
if they hang around awhile they’ll find that an 
editor’s day, rather than Hollywood-type con- 
ferences around a polished table, consists of 
dealing with one frantic emergency after 
another . . . such as; 

Artist Snifflefritz, who has never seen a Mar- 
tian fronimleglif in his life, has drawn a rec- 
ognizable Terran salamander instead, and tlie 
picture has to be done over. It goes wdthout 
saying that Snitflefritz cannot read, hence is un- 
able to extract the description of a fronimleglif 
from the story itself. 

Who’s going to do the illos for the new 
Crossen novel ? Einlay stayed up all night fin- 
ishing the work for the issue before last and 
he just got the stories for the last issue, so we 
(CortHnued on page tdiS) 




Benjamin Franklin- 

<A Rosicrucian) 


Why ■was this man great? How does any- 
one — man or woman — achieve greatness? Is 
ir nor by mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
•the inner power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin — like many other learned and great 
men and women — was a Rosicrucian. The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization) 
first came to America in 1694. Today, head- 
quarters of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all parts of 
the world. 

^ke Rosicrucians 

SAMIOSE • (AMOHC) • CALIFOBNIA 


THIS BOOK FREE! 

Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of "The Mastery of 
Life”— TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non- 
profit organization. Address; 
Scribe I.A.W. 

SEND THIS COUPON 

toibe J^.W. I 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California ■ 

Please send me the free book. The M^ster^ of Ufe, which | 
explains how 1 may learn to use my faculties and powers 
of mind. I 

NAME, I 

ADDRESS I 

CITY I 

ZONE STATE I 






MOO!»AWEEK»CA$ll 

PAID DIRECT TO YOU 


family 




save MONEYJl 

— «AlV W» ^ 


JUST LOOK 

Tlw Largt BeiMttt Thb L«w 
Cect Policy Provide* I 

Th« Service Liifc Family Hospital 
covers you and your family for about 
«verythinf~for *9try accident, and for all 
common and rare dmases after the policy 
has been in force 30 days or mwe. Very 
senous disease such as cancer, tuberculo* 
ais, heart disease, diseases involving female 
organs, sickness resulting in a surgical 
operation, hernia, lugibago and sacroiliac 
conditions originating after the policy is 
in force six months are all covered . . . 
Hospitalisation caused by attempted sul« 
cide, use of intoxicants or narcotics, in- 
sanity. and venereal disease is naturally 
excluded. 

The money is all yours — for any pur- 
pose you want to use it. There are no 
hidden meanings or big words in the 
policy. We urge you and every family and 
also individuals to send for this policy 
on our 10 day free trial offer— and be con- 
vinced that no other hospital plan offers 
you so much for your $1.00 a month! 

TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 

MATERNITY 

■wwnulUSnullbtraCiMt 

^ Women who will some day 

z hav« babies will want to 

•• takeadvanUgeofaspeciaJ 

E:.: low cost matcrnitv rider. 

Pays $50.00 for childbirth 
BL^ confinsmeni cither in the 

^ ■■■j hospital or at home, after 


Policy Pays for a Day, a Wook, 
a Mootll, a 'Its- Just as long as 
necessary for you to bo bospHalized! 

3e A DAY IS ALL YOU PAY 

for this outstanding new FamDy Protection 


Wonderful newgf Thi* new policy covers everyone from infancy to m 70! When sickness 
or accident sqtds you or a member of your family to the hospital— this policy PAYS 
(100.00 PER WEEK for a day. a month. evMt a year ... or just as long as you stay in the 
hospital. What a wonderful feeling to know your aavinga are protected and you won't have 
to go into debt. The money is paid DIRECT TO YOU to spend as you wish. This remark- 
aWe new Family Ht»pital Prot«:tion costs only 3c a day for each adult 18 to 59 years of 
age, and for age 60 to 70 only 4Hc a day. This piolicy even covers children up to 18 years 
of age with cash benefits of $50.00 a week while in the hospital— yet the cost is only 1 Kc 
a day for each child! Benefits paid while confined to any recognized hospital, except 
government hospitals, rest homes and clinics, spas or sanitariums. Pick your own doctor. 
Naturally this wonderful policy is issued only to individuals and families now in «X)d 
health; otherwise the cost would be sky high. But once protected, you are covered for 
about every sickness or accident. Persons covered may return as often as necessary to the 
mpita! within the year. 


or accident stftds you or a member of your family to the 
(100.00 PER WEEK for a day, a month. ev«Y a year ... or j 


^icy ha# been in force 
20 months. Double the 
•mount on twins. 

POLIO 

Benefits At Ns CaWs 6sst 

In lieu of other regular 
benefits policy pays these 
benehu if polio «triket-> * 
For Hospital BtUs, 

up to SSOO.OO 

For Doctor’s Bills while in 
the hospital, up to $500.00 
For Orthopedic Appli- 
ances, up to . . . . $500.00 
TOTAL OF $1,500.00 


Tills is What $100.00 a Week 
Can Mean to You When in the 
Hospital for Sickness or Accident 

Money melts away fast when you or a 
member of your family has to go to the 
hospital. You have to pay costly hospital 
board and room . . doctor's bills and 

maybe the surgeon’s bill too . . . necessary 
medicines, operating room fees— a thou- 
sand and one things you don’t count on 
What a Godsend this READY CASH 
BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. Here’s 
cash to go a long way toward paying heavy 
hospital expenses— and the money left over 
can help pay you for time lost from your 
job or businew. Remember— all cash bene- 
fits are paid directly to you. 
||CMCAIKR-.$100.00 A WEEK CASH 1 


CxamItM This PeUey WittMut 
Cost or Obligation ~ Road It— 
Talk It Over— Then Decide 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 

You are invited to inspect this new kind of 
Family Hospital Plan. We will send the 
actual policy to you for ten days at no cost 
or obligation. Talk it over with your bank- 
er, (^tOT. lawyer or spiritual adviser. Then 
make up your mind. This policy backed by 
, the full resources of the nationally known 
Service Life Insurance Company of Omaha. 
Nebraska-organized under the laws of 
Nebraska and with policyholders in every 
state. SEND NO MONEY-just your 
name and address! No obligation, of course! 

BENERT IS ACTUALLY St4.2S PER DAYI 

Dm Senrfee life iniMraitcfl Company j 

Hospital Department H-17, Omaha 2, Nebraska j 

Please rush the new Family Hospital Protection I 
Plan Policy to me on 10 days Free Inspection. | 
I understand that I am under no obligation. I 


SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY { 

Assets of m of iaNttSry 1, IBSl I 


HRspital Papartmant Omaha tt Nabr««ka 


or Town, Btait. 


What’s Up Down There? 


The Unexplored Floors of Our Oceans 



E ven if we had no hope of reaching and 
exploring other planets, nearly three- 
fourths of the surface of our own planet re- 
mains unexplored — some of which can never 
be touched by the foot of man. We refer, of 
course, to the floors of Earth’s oceans . . . 
about which we know far les.s than we do of 
the landscapes of Luna ! 

If the newly-discovered record depth of 
35,640 feet in the Mariana deep were next 
to 29,000-foot Mount Everest, an elevator 
shaft from the deepest known point on Earth’s 
surface to the highest W’ould have to be over 
twelve miles high . . , and though the top of 
Everest will likely be trodden by men before 
another planet is, it's a safe bet that the Mar- 
iana deep Tvon't be. Men just can’t exist 
under seven miles of water. 

Something's Cooking 

Granted, some titanic convulsion might hoist 
the deep up above the surface of the sea — but 
35,640 feet i.s one hell of a hoist. A cataclysm 
of that magnitude might set the uncertain sur- 
face of our globe to energetic twitchings that 
would destroy us all ! 

Following this pleasant line of thought, there 
is something cooking in the .South Pacific : 
since 1950, new islands and peaks and shoals 
have been popping up like fans at an all-Finlay 
auction ; and they don’t stay up — they're likely 
to sink again at any moment. 

The menace to navigation is comparable to 
that of meteors in space . . . one’s liable to 
slap you before you know it's there. 


Men have been trying for hundreds of years 
to find out what’s down there under the briny. 
At first heavy weights were used, taking many 
hours to lower and raise. Much later came 
echo-sounding — sonar. 

High-Frequency Sound 

Sea-water is an excellent conductor of sound 
waves (submerged hydrophones on the Cali- 
fornia coast have picked up the sound of only 
tivo pounds of TNT exploded off the coast of 
Hawaii, 2,300 miles away!), and while radar 
is useless for this purpose ( its ultra-short 
waves, though they can penetrate the iono- 
sphere, can’t get far through water ) sonar uses 
high-frequency sound vibrations that are easily 
bounced off the sea-bottom, or submerged mines, 
or what have you . . . even sometimes, as hap- 
pened off the coast of California, from nothing 
at all! (Radar too, above California airports, 
has reported the presence of invisible objects 
. . . we don't quite know what to make of all 
this; but anyway, we’re staying away from 
California !) 

There’s even another method by which the 
ocean floor may eventually be exploi ed : the 
Earth is slowly drying up, reports Dr. Hans 
Petterson of the Oceanographic Institute of 
Sweden, and someday the oceans will be mud- 
puddles and there’ll be new continents all over 
the place. 

Only catch is, that'll be about a billion years 
from now. We probably won't bother to come 
back and check — all the way from our .star 
colonies ! — Lewis Island 
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12 STARTLING STORIES 


“After all you must remember that you 
are not the first four children that I 
have had.” 

One of the male brains thought harsh- 
ly, so harshly that it made the Mother 
almost angry, “But we are the only ones 
that have ever been kept in kindej’- 
garten so long.” 

The silly youngsters ... as if she 
didn’t know what she was doing . . . but 
tlien, perhaps all the superstitions about 
the children of one’s middle life were 
true. Perhap.s .something different hap- 
pened during those fatal menopausal 
years. She reckoned swiftly. How old 
had she been when they were conceived ‘1 
Aeons ago — but they were still infants, 
daring to attempt to tell her what her 
duty was. The audacity of them! 

She was tempted, but only moment- 
arily, to chastise them. There was no 
doubt of it, they were dearer to her than 
any other of her more normal, more 
grown-up ofl’spring-. These four, the 
three males and the one female were her 
darlings. 

The children waited for an answer to 
their plea. But there was none forth- 
coming. The angry male mind la.shed 
out. “How long. Mother, how longT' 

“Until 1 am good and ready!” This 
time she was angry. “I shall be away for 
three of your days. Completely out of 
phase with you. 1 want you all to be 
good childrcm! Don’t make me cut my 
vacation short!” 

Then there was nothing. The children 
knew that she had cut off communica- 
tion with them. The male contacted his 
brothers and sister. “Now,” he thought, 
“now, do you agree with me’?” 

The others were in rather reluctant 
accord. The male continued. “Then I 
have your confidence in what I am plan- 
ning’?” 

There was fear of what they were do- 
ing, but at last, they all agreed. He 
would proceed, and damn the conse- 
quences. . . . 

I 

Naturo, i,i nowhere acevstomed more 
openly to dis'phiy her secret mysteries 


than when she shows traces of her work- 
ings apart from the beaten path. 

— William Harvey 

S® ARRY BOYCE glanced at his pinky 
watch. If he left work at four o’clock 
instead of four thirty it would give him 
enough time to shop and still get home 
for what he w'anted to do before Nils 
dropped in. 

He was a little hesitant about asking 
hi.s boss for the time off, but taking a 
deep lu'eath he walked through the maze 
of di sks towards Mr. liangley. “Would 
it be all I'iglit if 1 left a little early today, 
sir?” he asked. 

Langley glanced up, shook his head 
fi'om side to side and said, “Boyce, 1 do 
think that you should try a little harder. 
After all vve only ask for four hours 
work a day, and it does seem to me that 
you oould manage' to give us your un- 
divided attention for that length of time. 
Wl'y, do you t-ealize that in my grand.- 
fatlu,'J'’s time men had to work eight 
solid hours a day?” 

Boyce sighed but contained himself. 
Langley was off on his pet tirade. He 
.seemed to think that theiv was some- 
thing unfair about a world that didn’t 
work its employees into an early grave. 
Eight hours a day! How had those old 
timers borne up under it? 

Ijangley concluded, “And remember. 
I’m letting you off today, but 1 want you 
in eai ly Monday to ma.ke up for the lost 
time !” 

To make up for the lost time! Boyce 
turned away and as he did so his eyes 
ran over the endless cabinets each one 
filled to over-dowing with micro-film 
records of laws, laws and more laws. 
He had never thought when in college 
that his desire to stand up before a 
judge and ph'ad with tact and delicacy 
intricate cases full of interesting legal 
points that he would end up a drudge, 
one of a thousand others slowly blinding 
himself poring over micro-films. A law' 
clerk! And that was just about all the 
future held. Law had become so com- 
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plex that no hundred men could any 
longer pool their knowledge and make 
a decision. The only way the clogged 
courts ever spewed out an opinion was 
after endless checking and cross-check- 
ing of millions of laws. 

To make up for lost time ! He snorted 
to himself. Sysiphus had at least had a 
sporting chance of pushing the rock up 
the hill before it clattered down again. 
Lawyers had no chance at all of ever 
getting to the top of any hill. 

Leaving the office he put it all out of 
his mind. He drew the list of things he 
wanted to buy from his pocket and 
planned an itinerary. If he took the 
stow sidewalk he could get directly to 
Abbo’s Surgical Supply house. Then 


“May I be of assistance?” she asked. 
Her voice was low and sweet, like Use’s, 
he thought. Aloud, he said, “Yes, I’d 
like an autoclave.” 

“Certainly sir.” She jiggled just as 
nicely in the rear, he thought idly, as 
she walked towards the back of the huge 
store. She was a little smaller than Use 
but certainly there were a lot of resem- 
blances between them. 

She returned with a package ready- 
wrapped in clear plastic. “Anything 
else, sir?” 

“No, I think not.” He paid for the 
autoclave from a thin supply of credits. 
He hoped his resources were not, going 
to be too strained by his hobby. 

He left reluctantly. Pei'haps another 


O UT of recorded history have come the legends of strange and miraculous 
occurrences to frighten and baffle mankind — to spawn whole systems of 
mythology and theology and fill books with stories and tales and poetry and 
song. Some of it has been gay, some fearsome. 

In modern times Charles Fort has used them to dig his harpoon into the 
organized stuffed shirts of the world. Science-fiction writers have used them 
as a basis for stories running the gamut from visiting aliens to the “we are 
owned” themes. Bruce Elliott has given it a different and frightening twist. If 
your hair tends to stand up as you read it, remember it is only fiction — we hope. 

— The Editor 


across town to a kosher butcher store, 
yes, he could manage it in the time at 
his disposal. 

He felt the package of herbs in his 
pocket. Getting them from the gourmet 
store- on his lunch hour had been a 
break. That had saved at least a half 
an hour. The biggest problem was get- 
ting the dirt . . . and how* was he going 
to do that without being seen? 

First things first, he decided not very 
originally, and made his way off the 
moving sidewalk into the shining store 
that supplied doctors with their needed 
gadgets. 

Walking to the counter he rapped its 
plastic impatiently. He lost his impa- 
tience when the clerk made her w^ay to 
him. It was delightful ' watching her 
jiggle. And there were lots of things on 
her that jiggled. 


day would do just as well for hobbying. 
The clerk had looked as if she would 
not be too insulted by an invitation to 
dinner. He knew he was kidding him- 
self even as he thought of it, for he 
knew he was far too shy to make such 
an advance, but in his day dreams he 
was the conquering male ... he was like 
Nils. 

He put the whole matter out of his 
mind. The kosher butcher store was 
next. He made up a little time by some 
tricky foot work on the variously speed- 
ing sidewalks. Glancing at his watch 
he saw he had an hour before sundown. 
If only he wasn’t delayed at the ceme- 
tery it would work out just right. In 
the butcher store he bought a live 
rooster. The butcher seemed a little 
surprised at his failing to have the fowl 
slaughtered. 
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TREBLING a little foolish he had the 

bird placed in a big bag with some 
holes punched in it for air. The auto- 
clave under one arm, the herbs in his 
pocket, and the rooster in the bag he left 
the butcher store. It was twilight. Five 
miles to the cemetery, and then home. 

Even the graveyard offered no prob- 
lems. There was not a soul in sight as 
he put his packages on the ground. 
Glancing around him to make doubly 
sure that he was not being spotted, he 
crouched over next to the pale, gleam- 
ing, silvery spikes of the fence. It was 
not even necessary to go into the ceme- 
tery. He could reach the dirt right 
through the spaces in the fence. He 
scooped up a copious handful and 
dropped it into the bag with the rooster. 
The bird clucked complainingly and he 
looked around. Had anyone heard any- 
thing? Was he seen? 

No — reassured, he hurried home. His 
tiny crowded furnished room awaited 
him. He made his way across the side- 
walks to Fifth Avenue and Forty-Ninth 
Street. The aged mansion seemed even 
more dilapidated than usual. He tried 
to picture it the way it must have looked 
before helicopters changed the real 
estate picture of New York. It was hard 
to do. He was so used to the wealthy 
living hundreds of miles away that he 
could not picture the day when they 
had lived in town. Even the middle class 
lived an hour's flight away. The sub- 
urbs had raced away from the city. 
Now the worst slums were in areas like 
Mamaroneck and Mount Vernon which 
had been deserted in the rush to get to 
more comfortable commuting resi- 
dences. None but the bachelor, or the 
lonely or the very poor still lived in 
New York proper. 

His heels clicked on the still shining 
marble of the foyer. Endless footsteps 
had worn depressions in the stone, but 
the effect was still magnificent. 

No sign of his landlady, which made 
it a red letter day, for once she had hold 
of a person she never relinquished that 
hold till her day of woe and imaginary 
illness had been spilled in endless pro- 


fusion into even the deafest ear. 

Upstairs on the fourth floor he shut 
his door behind him. It was good to get 
home, good to get away from the work- 
aday world. He tapped the switch and 
light poured down on his untidy dream 
world. 

A raffia rug, a primitive design 
woven in garish splendor reflected a 
reddish light back onto the totem that 
stood in one corner. Its square-headed 
top faced a devil mask that Nils had 
brought him from Polynesia. Around 
the wall, near the ceiling, were iron 
wood bows and arrows which he had 
picked up in a junk store. In the far 
corner of the room on the floor a squat 
drum sat and contemplated itself in a 
full length dressing mirror. 

The only modern notes were his bed, 
but that was hidden beneath a feather 
cape which Nils had brought from an- 
other jaunt, and a wire recorder on the 
floor near the drum. It jarred with the 
rest of the ornaments but it had its 
function, Boyce thought wryly. 

Emptying his pockets of the herbs, 
he ripped open the covering on the auto- 
clave and allowed the rooster to step 
out of the bag. He had already bought 
a scalpel and rubber gloves. His prepa- 
rations were almost at an end. 'The 
rooster walked around the room on stiff 
legs, prepared at any moment to do bat- 
tle royal with an enemy if one could be 
found. 

Boyce paid it no attention as he lined 
up the scalpel, the surgical scissors and 
the rubber gloves. Alcohol? Did he 
have any? He hurried to the medicine 
chest. Of course he did. What was up? 
Was he trying to avoid putting an end 
to his delaying? A psychiatrist, he 
thought, would assume he was avoiding 
that which he wanted to do. But then 
a psychiatrist would never have ap- 
proved of the way he was letting his 
fantasy life overlap onto reality. . . . 

A lcohol . . . and what else? The 
■flowering twig in the bell jar. He 
pulled the glass hemisphere out from 
under his bed and placed it on the raffia 
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rug. The glass cast odd reflections on 
the little brown twig. The tender shoots 
of green seemed rusted, dying. He lifted 
the bell jar. The green recaptured it- 
self. It had just been imagination. The 
twig was fresh and had green leaves as 
was necessary. 

Glancing around him he added up 
what was necessary. The dirt. Plug- 
ging the autoclave into the wall, he filled 
the base of it with water and set it go- 
ing. The steam would soon begin to do 
its customary job of sterilizing what- 
ever was placed into the insti’ument. 
He poured the dirt from the graveyard 
into the gleaming metal sterilization 
device. 

Better give that about ten minutes he 
thought. He did have the whim-whams 
he decided as he realized he had forgot- 
ten to place the scalpel in the autoclave. 
He did so, cursing himself for coward- 
ice. Would Nils dilly-dally this way? 
Never. But then of course Nils didn’t 
believe in what he was trying; he 
sneered at it as a matter of fact. It was 
the sneering and the sarcasm in Nils’ 
voice that had made him decide to try it. 

The wire recorder came next. He 
flicked on the switch. Better adjust the 
power or those booming jungle drums 
would have his landlady on his neck in 
no time flat. He turned down the gain. 
Now the roaring of the deep throated 
drums was just a mumble. But he had 
listened to the recording so often that 
all he needed was the mumble to act as 
a mnemonic. The sound no longer filled 
the room, but, and this was more impor- 
tant, it filled his mind. 

Nils had made the recording at what 
he called the most exciting native rite 
he had ever witnessed. If the drums 
were any indication it must have been 
quite an experience for after they had 
rumbled for a while one began to feel 
the blood in one’s body beating in sym- 
pathy, one’s head banged in unison with 
the boomlay, boomlayt click. . . . 

Setting a dish on the floor he poured 
the herbs onto the center of it. He drib- 
bled the odd smelling condiments 
through his fingers, bruised them be- 


tween thumb and forefinger till his room 
began to smell like an equatorial native 
hut. Then he set fire to them, and as 
they began to swirl up in pungent 
clouds, he hurried to the autoclave. He 
donned the rubber gloves and picked up 
the scalpel. 

The smells from the plate had dis- 
turbed the rooster. Stiff-legged it 
walked towards the fuming dish. Be- 
hind the red feathers of its tail the bell 
jar distorted the bird’s shape into some- 
thing oddly obscene. Boyce could no 
longer see the twig under the glass. 

With the drums beating into his in- 
nermost consciousness, with the assort- 
ed odors penetrating his nose, with his 
blood pounding in his veins he forced 
down a shudder of revulsion and 
grabbed the rooster around the neck 
with one hand. 

Using the surgical scissors he did 
what had to be done, not liking what he 
was doing, fighting off waves of nausea. 
The bird’"s blood and entrails made the 
flame from the herbs gutter out. The 
smell became actively unpleasant. He 
stooped, got down on his hunkers, 
squatted on his heels like the native he 
was imitating. 

Turning from the plate, he cast the 
entrails over his left shoulder as was 
prescribed. Simultaneously he began 
the chant which made his palate dance 
up and down because of the unaccus- 
tomed strain he was putting on it. The 
drums, the chant, the smell, all com- 
bined into an unpleasant whole. But 
unpleasant or not he had determined to 
do what was necessary. Glancing at the 
entrails, which had foi'med into a shape 
which a vivid imagination might have 
been able to imagine as being the crux 
^sata, he got to his feet. 

II 

^StEAM poured out into the room 
from the autoclave. Ripping his shirt 
off he threw it to his bed. He avoided 
looking at himself in the long mirror to 
his right for a variety of reasons, the 
paramount one being that he did not. 
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want to see how silly he was afraid he 
would look. 

Naked to the w'aist, sweating from 
the unaccustomed task, he looked down 
at the graveyard dirt. Picking it up in 
one hand, he forced himself to face the 
mirror. No sense in spoiling it all now, 
he thought. 

He bit his lip as he placed the edge 
of the scalpel next to his left nipple. He 
couldn’t do it. Maybe the alcohol would 
dull it a little. He splashed the fluid all 
over his chest. Then he again pressed 
the more-than-sharp razor edge into the 
flesh next to his nipple. Now! He had 
to look at himself in the mirror to see 
what he was doing. His ordinary face 
surmounted by light-colored hair, his 
blue eyes, squinted a little from too 
much poring over micro-fllms stared 
back at him. He drew himself up to his 
full five feet nine inches, threw his 
shoulders back, and taking a deep 
breath, he forced himself not to think 
about the pain. Straining to make his 
ears hear nothing but the rumble of the 
savage drums he ripped his hand across 
his chest. The scalpel left a red runnel 
from his left nipple to his right. 

There. That hadn’t been so bad. Set- 
ting the scalpel a little lower he ripped 
again, and again, and again. His whole 
chest was like a red washboard when 
he finished. 

But the end was not yet. Rubber cov- 
ered finger tips held the top incision 
open as with the other hand he scooped 
up some of the sterile dirt. He rubbed 
it into the incision. Then he pressed the 
lips of the cut together over the dirt. 
Four more times he repeated the stereo- 
typed series of maneuvers. 

Then, reeling a iittle, he ripped off 
the gloves, threw them into the auto- 
clave, and squatted on his heels again. 

Throwing his head back he chanted. 
At first he was out of phase with the 
beat of the drums but gradually, as he 
wavered back and forth on his heels he 
got his voice to synchronize with the 
monotonous beat. 

It was almost done. 
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He had not dared in all that time to 
look at the bell jar. But now that it was 
over, now that he had made the blood 
sacrifice of the rooster, now that he had 
made painfut oblation to that which he 
was trying to reach, he glanced at the 
jar. 

It was hard to see through the glass. 
His eyes were watering from the smell 
of blood and from the pain. Continuing 
the chant, he walked, still on his heels, 
like a crippled animal, towards the bell 
jar. 

Complete and utter failure faced him. 
Inside the glass jar the twig lay, brown 
with green leaves, little buds beginning 
to sprout. 

He felt like a complete idiot. All that 
pain, all that trouble and nothing had 
happened. He let himself fall from his 
heels to his behind and just sat in the 
center of the room. The drums contin- 
ued their muttering. The smell was as 
omnipresent as ever. But his theory had 
been kicked into a cocked hat. 

For if he had been right in what he 
had deduced, the twig should have 
changed, should have been transformed 
into something living. He had cut him- 
self to ribbons, forced dirt into open 
wounds only to be faced by a twig. 

It was funny in a way. . . . 

H e leaped to his feet. That knock 
on the door. He looked around 
wildly. Now of all times when his ex- 
periment had been a failure, he did not 
want Nils to see what he had done. It 
would be hard enough to bear his ridi- 
cule when he was told about it, let alone 
to have him see all the absurd prepara- 
tions. 

Kicking things under the bed, turn- 
ing off the wire recorder took only a 
second. The knocking was louder now. 
Nils was an impatient type. 

To think that he had expected to 
bring a twig to life. What an imbecile ! 
He looked around. The plate ; he kicked 
that under the bed. The blood, the 
rooster’s blood on the rug ! He picked it 
up and turned it over. The blood blend- 
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ed with the design and was no longer 
visible. 

What else? Himself. His bloody, 
chest ! He grabbed a bathrobe from the 
closet and yelled out in answer to the 
repeated knocking, “Hold your rockets ! 
I’m coming!” 

As he walked to the door he realized 
he had forgotten one thing. The glass 
bell jar and its tell-tale twig. He turned 
from the door as Nils yelled, “Come on, 
I haven’t got all day, open up.” 

His heart stood still as he looked down 
at the bell jar. The twig was gone. In 
its place there was a brown and green 
object of the same general size and 
shape. But it was alive. And it was 
evil. 

It was a krait. A live and venomous 
snake ! 

Pushing the bell jar under the bed, 
restraining a shudder at the horror of 
the little snake, Boyce hurried back to 
the door. It had been Nils who had been 
kiddingly impatient to get the door 
opened, but it was Use whom Boyce saw 
first. 

All the crowded jumble in his mind 
eased away as he stood motionless for a 
moment contemplating her calm beauty. 
Tall as he, imperious to a degree, her 
black hair oddly contrasting with her 
blue, blue eyes, aquiline nose warring 
with the softness and fullness of her wet 
sweet mouth, her face combined strength 
of mind with a kind of beauty that 
moved him deeply. Full busted and nar- 
row waisted, round hipped and long 
legged, she was to him everything a 
woman should be. 

He gulped, which was his usual re- 
sponse to her overwhelming femininity. 
Then, slowly raising his eyes from hers, 
he saw his friend behind her. A head 
taller than Use, Nils grinned with rake- 
hell delight and said, “What in the 
world or out of it, were you doing in 
there? We could hear drums, but that 
was all!” 

“C’mon in.” Then, in answer to Nils, 
“I was just listening to that recording 
you brought back from South America.” 


“I sometimes think,” Nils said, enter- 
ing the room and dwarfing it and its oc- 
cupant with his presence, “that civilized 
men should not listen to those drums. 
There’s a danger that it may arouse ata- 
vistic. . . .” 

Use smiled. “In Harry?” 

“I’ll admit,” Nils nodded, and eyed 
her neck, “that Harry seems less likely 
to have the beast in him aroused than 
almost anyone I can think of offhand.” 

“Sit down,” Harry Boyce was ill at 
ease as pain began to work itself up his 
ravaged chest. “Make yourselves at 
home.” Why had Nils brought Use here? 
Didn’t he know how jealous he was of 
Nils having her for a mistress? Or was 
he just being a dog in the manger? For 
surely no single woman had ever occu- 
pied him to the exclusion of at least one 
or two others. As a matter of fact, he 
had bragged one time about what he 
called the Nils Engstrand system, the 
A-B-C system or blueprint for Don 
Juans. A was a woman whom he was 
softening up to a mood of receptivity. 
B was the mistress of the moment and 
C was the ex-B who had been mistress 
but was being eased out. This meant 
that at all times A was about to become 
B, B was on the way to becoming C and 
C was on her way out of his life. 

Such a system, Boyce thought wistful- 
ly, did demand certain appurtenances 
and Nils had them all. He was the tee- 
vee hero made manifest, the male ani- 
mal, from the tips of his big feet to his 
shock of almost red hair, from his lop- 
sided grin to his casual air, he was the 
stud if there ever was one. 

Use threw herself on the bed and he 
could not help worry whether the krait 
could escape from the bell jar. It seemed 
unlikely, but then its appearance had 
been quite unlikely too. 

Timorously he said, “Use, wouldn’t 
you be more comfortable on the drum? 
I use it for a chair all the time.” 

“Don’t shock Harry’s tender sensi- 
bilities, darling,” Nils smiled. “After 
all he sleeps on that bed . . . and we 
won’t investigate the subterranean 
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depths of his mind at the moment but 
perhaps you are interfering with his 
dream girl. . . 

She smiled and rolled over on her 
back and stretched her arms up over her 
head. Her breasts rose even higher and 
the sight of them made the pain in his 
chest ease a little. She said, “Let me tell 
you laddies, Use, the girl physio-ther- 
apist is one tired kid.” 

“Oooh,” Nils mocked, “didums have a 
hard day at the looney bin?” 

T^NGSTRAND’S harsh insensitivity 
^ grated at times and this was one of 
them. Looney bin indeed ! Maybe it was 
just the reaction to the mumbo-jumbo 
and his serrated chest but Nils was get- 
ting on his nerves. He wished Nils 
would go ... he even wished she would 
go so that he could take a palliative. 

But they showed no signs of having 
any such intention. Nils said, “What’ll 
we do tonight? Get drunk, tour the 
city? See a show ... or tour the city, 
getting drunk in the process and then 
see a show?” 

“Or see the show and then get 
drunk?” Use asked. “All your plans 
seem to include that so why don’t we 
take it for granted?” 

Boyce slumped down on the drum. He 
was suddenly tired out. His plans did 
not include drinking, or travelling or 
anything but bed. He said, “Why don’t 
you include me out of the plans tonight? 

I have a big day at the office tomorrow.” 

Nils scowled at him. “Since when?” 

He felt dopey, heavy, the reaction was 
really setting in. “Since, when what?” 

“Since when do you work on Satur- 
day?” Nils was looking at him, at his 
chest, at the dressing gown. . . . 

Use suddenly sat up. She had seen 
what had caught Nils’ eye. She said, 
“Shall we call a doctor?” 

The room began to waver, the hard 
lines of the angles at the corners of the 
room were softening, blurring, he felt 
as though his head were stuffed with 
cotton batting. Suddenly he slumped 
forward. 
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Nils sprang to his side and picked 
him up in his arms as though he were 
an ungainly infant. Use said, and it was 
not a question. “That’s blood seeping 
through the cloth, isn’t it.” 

Nils nodded. 'He laid Bo.yce out on the 
bed and pulled the cloth off the uncon- 
scious man. Use swayed next to him. 
She asked, “Who could have done this 
to him? What brute? What sadistic 
monster ?” 

“I’m afraid the monster is Harry 
himself. Look . . . here . . . near his nip- 
ple the cut is deepest there on the left 
side and gets more shallow as it goes to 
the right. That looks self-inflicted to 
me.” 

She said, “Nils, he isn’t unbalanced is 
he?” 

“Curiously enough, in his own way, 
I think Harry is one of the sanest guys 
I know.” 

Sanest guys I know, sanest guys I 
know, sanest guys I know! The mist 
was clearing a little. He could sense 
humans near him, feel their worry as 
though it was a living thing. He opened 
his eyes and felt immediately better. 
Use was bent over him and her concern 
for him warmed him, chased away the 
cool depths that had held him. 

“He just fainted from loss of blood,” 
she said. 

“Or loss of something else — ” Nils an- 
swered. 

“What do you mean?” She was curi- 
ous. 

But that was the point at which he 
opened his eyes wide and said, “Could 
I have a drink of water please?” 

She held the glass under his chin and 
the feel of her, the smell of her was 
good. He said, “Sorry.” 

Nils said, “Is that all you mean to say 
about the whole thing?” 

Was it? Was there any point in tell- 
ing what he had done . . . and why? 
“Yes, I’m sorry I fainted.” He was too, 
it seemed quite unmanly. 

They propped him up on the bed and 
Use dragged the drum to the side of the 
bed and sat there, her hand on his fore- 
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head. There wasn’t much room for Nils’ 
long legs to stretch out, but he essayed 
it by pacing back and forth in a tiny 
area. Three steps one way, two the oth- 
er and then back again. 

pROPPED up as he was, with the 
^ dressing gown pulled away from his 
chest and his head at an angle, all he 
could seem to look at were the bloody 
runes he had carved there. Use and Nils 
were looking at the same thing. 

“As long as he’s going to be thick, 
let’s see if we can figure out what pin- 
head has been up to. From the smell in 
the room which I haven’t gotten a nose- 
ful of since I was in the tropics last, 
and from the natty little handiwork 
that he’s been scrimshawing on his hol- 
low chest I would say that he’s just 
come of age in New York instead of 
Samoa. . . .’’ 

“Puberty rites?’’ she asked incredu- 
lously. 

Nils nodded his big head. “What 
else?” 

“All right, all right,” Boyce said ir- 
ritably. Why wouldn’t they go so he 
could think about the bell jar? “You 
know what I’ve always wondered 
about.” 

“Maybe Nils does, but I don’t,” she 
said. 

“If you read enough about primitive 
people, about their rites, magical and 
otherwise, you begin, after a while, to 
see a pattern.” His voice was getting 
stronger. The blood was coming back 
into his head. 

“Harry saw a pattern that no anthro- 
pologist ever has,” Nils added. “Wheth- 
er the pattern means anything or not. 
. . .” His mice trailed off. 

“That’s what I had to find out. If you 
strain all the mumbo jumbo away and 
just look for parallels between all the 
rites of all the different primitives, be 
they Melanesian, African, Haitian, or 
whatever, you begin to see what I think 
is a formula ... a scientific formula.” 

“Sheer nonsense of course,” said Nils 
in an aside to the girl. 


“Nonsense or not,” he quelled the de- 
sire to flaunt the krait in Nil’s face, “I 
wanted to find out if my synthesis made 
any sense. I reasoned that the things 
that all magic have in common are, ex- 
citement of the nostrils by strange 
smells, because the most primitive part 
of us is the smell brain. Sound, repeti- 
tious and numbing sound, to act on the 
ears. Blood to focus the eyes . . . and 
death and pain for some reason whose 
significance escapes me.” 

“So you went through the synthetic 
witch doctorship and — ” Nils’ smile ag- 
gravated him. 

“It was more than that, because I had 
to be the witch doctor and the acolyte 
at one and the same time. I thought that 
if as civilized a people as the Jews still 
kept a puberty rite in their religion I 
had better have a bar mitzvah in my 
ceremony.” 

“But there’s no blood and pain in Ju- 
daism,” Use said. 

“No, of course not, but there is in all 
the primitive religions. And there may 
well have been two or three thousand 
years ago in Hebrew lore; after all 
Abraham used a scape-goat you remem- 
ber.” 

“The hell with all this,” Use said sud- 
denly. “You need a doctor for that chest 
of yours.” 

He looked down at the red ruin of his 
flesh and shook his head no. “I took pre- 
cautions, and I have some anti-biotlcs 
if I need them. Any doctor would turn 
me over to the cops ... or I might be 
sent over to your little establishment. 
Use.” 

“True,” Nils said. “Now that you’ve 
gone through all the mumbo- jumbo and 
nonsense, what have you discovered? 
That I was right and you were wrong, 
that there is nothing involved but mass 
stupidity, superstition and — ” 

“Hold it!” Boyce found his voice was 
getting stronger. “Look under my bed. 
There’s a bell jar there. Be careful 
when you drag it out, I think it’ll sur- 
prise you.” 

fie waited. 
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III 

E1n(JSTRAND lifted the coverlet and 
getting on his knees peered under the 
bed. Then he pulled the bell jar into 
view. Use gasped, as she saw what it 
contained. 

“When I started the ceremony that 
. . . was a twig.” 

Nils looked at the tiny, venomous rep- 
tile for a long minute. “You feel that 
your incantations and all the rest of it 
changed a twig into that krait?” 

Boyce nodded. 

Use looked at Nils. Engstrand sat on 
his heels and watched the six inches of 
sudden death as it coiled lazily on it- 
self. “There are two possibilities here, 
of course.” Nils voice was cold. “Either 
you have deluded yourself to the point 
where you were able to forget that you 
bought the snake and substituted it for 
the twig, if there ever was a twig . . . 
or. . . .” 

“Or I am telling the truth, which I 
am!” It w'as hard fighting with Nils. 

“No, that w^as not the alternative 1 
had in mind. Or, you deliberately are 
attempting to hoax me, which I don’t 
like!” 

“Nils,” there was pleading in his 
voice which h-e didn't like, “I wouldn’t 
do such a thing. You know damn well 
that I am after something a lot bigger 
than this, which is merely a kind of par- 
lor trick. You know that I — ” 

“I know' that you’ve gotten cracked 
on one subject from thinking about it 
too much. I know' that a man your age 
shouldn’t be a virgin. I know' that when 
a man turns in on himself as you have, 
shutting himself off from reality, get- 
ting embroiled in a hobby like this, he 
loses contact.” Nils strode to the door. 
“Come on Use, let’s leave Harry to his 
peculiarities.’’ 

“No, Nils. 1 don’t think 1 shall.” 

What was this'? flse challenging Nils? 
Why? Could it be that. . . . 

The door slammed shut behind Eng- 
strand. 

He looked at her. She returned his 
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gaze calmly and then reaching out a 
tentative toe pushed the bell jar back 
out of sight. She said, “Nils gets a little 
too hair-on-the-chest for me sometimes.” 
She paused, then said, “Not all women 
want to be ordered around all the time.” 

“Use,” he wanted her so desperately 
that his throat threatened to close up, 
“you believe me, don’t you?” 

“I believe you think that a tw'ig 
changed into a snake.” She looked at 
his face carefully, as though savoring 
it. Suddenly she bent down and kissed 
him gently on the lips. There was no 
sex in the kiss, it w'as, if anything, com- 
forting. She whispered, “You have a 
nice ordinary face, a real nice one. I 
think 1 like ordinary faces.” 

It hurt his chest to move his arms, 
but he moved them. He couldn’t press 
her to his chest but he ran his hands 
over hei' hair, dowm her cheeks to her 
throat. He let his hands rest there, ca- 
ressing the column of her neck. He said. 
“Are you and Nils — ” 

She frowned, a tiny momentary gri- 
mace and said, “Ijet’s not talk about 
him. He and 1 ... as a matter of fact, 
1 have wondered why he has wooed me 
so passionately up to a point and 
then. ...” 

“You’re right,” he said, the smell of 
her in his nostrils, “let’s not talk about 
him.” His hands ran off her throat 
down her body as she sat up and re- 
treated a little from him. 

“Are you sure,” she asked, “that 
there’s nothing I can do about your 
wounds?” 

“Positive.” Better talk about the 
w'eather, or his experiment. “Look, 11- 
se, you must believe me. I put a tw'ig 
under that glass jar and then went 
through my mumbo-jumho. It w'as the 
incantations, the series of operations 
that caused the transmutation. I know 
it W'as. It W'as a sign that 1 was on the 
right track.” 

“No conceivable coincidence would 
account for it, that’s sure.” She seemed 
to believe him. “1 gather from what 
you’ve been saying that your experi- 
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ment is just the first step towards some- 
thing else?” 

“If I am right,” now he could speak 
.freely, this was his hobby horse which 
he had ridden for years, “if I’m right, 
there’s something behind these paral- 
lels, there is a reason why all magic has 
certain elements in common.” 

“A reason?” The hollow at the base 
of her throat seemed made to be filled 
with kisses. He wrenched his eyes away 
from it and her. Yes, he thought, a big 
reason. Something that keeps pulling 
timidly at the edges of my mind like a 
sick child picking at his covers. How 
could he put it into words?" The silly 
hunches? The odd unrelated things that 
had bothered him. How to word it? 
“Here it is 1985. Funny,” he digressed, 
“I just recently ran across a book writ- 
ten in the forties called 198U.” He 
shuddered a trifle. “I’m glad the writer 
wasn’t a true prophet; but all that to 
one side, here we are racing towards 
the twenty-first century and what has 
happened? The sciences have gradual- 
ly slowed from their gallop to a trot 
and now they’re creeping. There hasn’t 
been a really major discovery since pri- 
vate industry swiped atomic power 
from the government.” She tried to in- 
terrupt but he shushed her. “No, wait 
a minute. I know that there have been 
little odds and ends of advancement but 
there’s been no huge world-shaking dis- 
covery and don’t say that everything 
has been found out. Why, way back in 
1962 they thought they were on the 
track of a real theory of gravitation . . . 
what happened to it? What happened 
to the men’s minds who had thoughts 
like that?” 

“The big thing,” she said, “is proba- 
bly that we’re slowed down by the need 
of some huge coordinating machine. 
There’s too much knowledge now for 
one man or a hundred men to force into 
their brains . . . and besides, the de- 
pression of 1965 stopped everything 
cold, scientists or laymen.” 

“DUT that was a generation ago ! Why 
when I got out of high school they 


had just made the first trip to the moon. 
They thought then that Mars was only 
ten years away. And what’s happened?” 

“Mmm. . .” she said thoughtfully, 
and the sound made her lips purse so 
that it was. all he could do to keep from 
biting them. “Ten trips altogether and 
then the government decided it was 
costing more money than it was worth. 
Oh, I know what you mean ; we do seem 
to have slowed down, but perhaps it’s 
just the pendulum swinging a little. 
And then this waiting for the Fourth 
World War has tied things up. Good 
God,” she said angrily, “wouldn’t you 
have thought that the last one would 
have stopped wars for good and all?” 

“It might have if the stalemate over 
atom bombs hadn’t made war return to 
the days of attrition. Funny, all the pre- 
dictions I’ve read about that Third "War 
and all of them wrong. Both sides so 
afraid of the frightfulness of the weap- 
ons on the other side that it turned out 
to be just a shooting war.” 

“Just!” She was indignant. “Five 
million dead and you say just a shooting 
war.” 

“You know what I mean. Bullets and 
t.n.t. instead of'atoms and bacteria.” 

“What’s all this ancient history got 
to do with you chopping your chest into 
mincemeat?” 

Everything and nothing. Just his 
feeling that mankind was quagmired in 
a slough not of its own making. His 
idle thoughts, vagrant hunches, unre- 
lated, perhaps undigested ideas. He 
shrugged, “Maybe I’m all wrong. Per- 
haps it was just the weight of undigest- 
ed and uncodrdinated scientific knowl- 
edge that was holding everything al- 
most at a standstill. But on the other 
side of the scale was the ever increas- 
ing, every day more frightening statis- 
tic on the rising rate of insanity in the 
world. 

“Your work,” he said, “don’t you 
ever get the feeling that all the world 
is a madhouse. ...” 

She looked at him gravely. “Yes. 
You can’t do the kind of work I do with- 
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out getting down in the dumps, without 
feeling every once in a while that. . . 

He waited, holding his breath. Would 
she put it into words? 

She went on, “That we are rats in a 
cage being driven mad so that someone 
can write dow'n in a little notebook pre- 
cisely what the mechanisms of man are, 
and how they can be destroyed.” 

He let his breath ease out. That was 
it. “Now you have my basic idea.” 

She had continued her line of thought 
without speaking. His voice jarred on 
her thoughts. She said, “What?” 

“ ‘All the world’s mad, but me and 
thee . . . and sometimes I have me doots 
about thee . . .!” 

She smiled. “That’s the way we all 
feel at one time or another I guess.” 

He lowered his eyes from the “v” of 
her bosom. He said, “That snake in the 
jar, if I am right, is the first hint that 
mankind has ever had 'that. ...” 

She was looking down at the floor. 
Her voice was soft when she said slowly 
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and deliberately, “Harry, you’re right, 
whatever you think, you’re right.” 

He was puzzled but not for long. For 
she had lifted the glass into view and 
pulled her hands away. The brown and 
green twig was all that the glass con- 
tained. This change, because of its un- 
expectedness, because it made no sense 
at all, frightened him in a way the first 
one had not. 

He drew away from the twig as she 
had done. 

The fear bit deep into his bones. He 
felt alone in the face of he knew not 
what forces. He was barely aware of 
the fact that he had returned to child- 
hood. For he had buried his face in her 
breasts and was drawing strength from 
them. 

There was something almost incest- 
uous in the way he made love to her for 
it was clear that it was fear that was 
driving him, that in sex he was return- 
ing to the womb, that he was hoping 
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that the euphoria of sex would drive 
away the clamor of fright that ham- 
mered at him. 

T ATER, when they were smoking, he 
said, “I’m glad now that I never 
knew a woman before.” 

Her lids, deep blue, almost black now, 
lifted and the corners of her eyes lifted 
a little in a smile. “Vice versa.” 

A tiny tendril tugged at the back of 
his mind. She had been telling the truth 
about her relation with Nils. She too 
had been virginal. Why then had Nils 
lied? Was it just normal male boast- 
ing? Or was there another reason? 

She said, “This twig-snake business 
has given me the courage to bring some- 
thing into words that I have never ver- 
balized before.” 

He waited. Strength surged back 
into him. It had been even more won- 
derful than his wildest imaginings. He 
felt calm, sure, all the things that had 
never been his now seemed possible. 

She went on, “I’ve often wondered 
about catatonia.” 

“Wait a minute,” he said, “my hobby 
is witchcraft and primitive religion, not 
psychiatry. Are catatonics the ones who 
freeze in whatever position they’re in 
and stay that way?” 

She nodded and her hair brushing 
against his bare shoulders felt good. 
She said, “There Is no way of establish- 
ing rapport with them when they’re in 
their deep freeze. Part of my job is 
massaging them so that when they come 
out of it their muscles aren’t too 
crippled.” 

He pulled the smoke of his cigarette 
down deep into his lungs. Only half his 
mind was on what she was saying. The 
other half was being quietly amused 
about the fact that his puberty rite had 
been properly consumated. Today I am 
a man, he thought happily. . . . 

But she was saying, “There’s a teen- 
aged ‘schizo’ that I take care of. Ruth is 
a sweet kid when she’s not in catatonia. 
She has been standing on one leg like a 
crane for three days now. It was when 


I was massaging her that it came 
again. . . . 

“It’s happened before. But never like 
this. As I ran my hands down her poor 
taut spine I suddenly felt as if someone 
had trepanned my skull and stuck a fin- 
ger into my brain.” 

“What?” The ease and peace was 
draining away. 

“That’s not right of course, but 
there’s no other way of saying it. There 
are no words for the way I felt. Ex- 
cept . . . imagine a trap door opening in 
your head and something pressing 
against it. But that wasn’t all. If that 
had been it I would have suspected a 
brain tumor and had an examination 
. . . it got worse. I felt that someone 
was rifling the filing cabinets of my 
memory. Reading them, remembering 
them . . . and worst of all changing some 
of them. I felt that if I could get my 
hands off Ruth the feeling would go 
away. But I could not let go.” 

He looked at her. The memory was 
disturbing her deeply. If only he could 
wave a magic wand and make it go 
away. If only. ... 

She said, “And then suddenly I could 
let go and when I took my hands away 
Ruth was unfrozen. She was better 
than she’s been in the two years she’s, 
been in the hospital.” 

“The laying on of hands.” 

“That’s what some of the other poor 
patients thought. They crowded around 
me, wanted to touch me ... as if I could 
help them.” She made a face. “I felt 
that I needed help after what had hap- 
pened to my brain.” 

A twig that changed into a snake, and 
a catatonic brought back from living 
death by the touch of a hand. A woman 
whose brains were picked, and a man 
who was afraid of the magic he had 
wrought. 

A poor pair, he thought hopelessly. 
His face reflected what he felt and she 
shared it. Suddenly they clung together 
like frightened children, each trying to 
draw some measure of strength from 
the other. . . . 
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IV 

the euphoria of sex wore 
away his chest hurt much more terribly 
than he would have believed possible. 
Tlae saw what he w'as suffering. “This 
is silly,” she said, “there’s no reason for 
you to be in pain.” She went info the 
bathroom. He lay in bed and listened 
to her bustling about the place. A glas.s 
of water in one hand, the other palm 
turned up with sleeping pills on it, she 
walked back to the side of the bed. 

“Take these and let’s have no more 
nonsense.” She said almost fiercely. 

He obeyed since there seemed to be 
no alternative. His head fell back 
against the pillow. She bent over him 
and her lips brushed against his fore- 
head. “I love you.” Her whisper was 
low, but her words were as heartening 
as the blast of trumpets. 

Ho -smiled at her. A warm sleepy 
heaviness was washing ovf'r him,. She 
pulled the drum next to the bed and sat 
there, waiting for sleep to come to him. 

“f’.hovind Dhas.” He said slowly. 

“What kind of double talk is that, 
darling?” 

He manufactured saliva in his mouth 
before he could speak again, his mouth 
was dry, he was two steps from heavy 
sleep. “Ghovind Dhas.”- 

“Honey,” her voice laughed, “maybe 
you think you’re making sense but it 
sounds like double talk to me. Go to 
sleep.” 

Go to sleep. It was imperative that 
he obey her, but it was equally impera- 
tive that he remember when he awoke 
what he had just said. . . . 

When his eyes opened he was panicky. 
Sortmthing- had happened, something 
terrible. Horrible oppression washed 
over him in dark \^'aves. But the feeling 
vanished when he -saw that Use was 
coming into the room, shower bath 
frs'sh. healthy skin glowing, a towel 
wrapped around her sketchily, revealing 
more than it concealed. 

She bent over, iissed him on the lips 
and said, “Time for the sleeping beauty 


to get up.” 

She had stayed with him all night. 
The morning sun smashed in through 
the window and tore at his drug heavy 
eye lids. “Use,” he mumbled, his mouth 
stiff, his thro,at sandpapered, “Use . . . 
what was I sa.ying last night when 1 
passed out?” 

“Double talk, darling. It sounded like 
Going Dar . . . Going there . . . some- 
thing like that.” 

He sat bolt uprighf in b >d, his tor- 
tured chest -'en.ding pr.-memi itory jc'ts of 
pain tliro’jgh him, H > disr -garded the 
pain and -said, “Glmviu.d D'l.as!” 

“That soimds like it,” -sir. nodded- 
“What i.s it, a paGnt medicine?” 

“Gp to a eerta’u point h;' was my 
mentor in matters nu'tajihysical." 

“Darling can yon iivoid alliteratiou? 
It’s too much for me this earl>' in the 
morning.” 

“He is sLUtpos 'd to be .one' of the three 
or four go'eatest c.'xp 'cts in the world on 
my hobby. He kno’.vs ey,‘ryth.itig there 
is to know .about fsdk'ore, witchcraft, 
native supt'-,st!Uott.s. . . .” 

“Yes?” She ums getting dressed 
whik' he spoke. 

“He knows everv'thin.g there is to 
know , . .” He paused, “and believe-s 
none of it.” 

“Why was it so important that you 
rememfx'c that?” 

Yes. Why wa.s it so important? Last 
night as he had fallen off to sleep it had 
suddenly seemed vital that he get in 
touch with his Hindu friend immediate- 
ly. Today, this morning, it still seemed 
like a good idea, but tlie i'esdingof fright- 
ening urgency was missing. 

''I^OD.AY vsas -Saturday. He had the 
*- whole week-end to devote to an at- 
tempt to solve that which he must -solve. 
He glanced at the bell .jar. The twig, 
that piece of once living matter, was 
just a twig. But he wondered if he 
would ever be able to look at a tree 
again without seeing its branches sud- 
denly becoming imbued with life, with- 
out a paralyzing fear that each of its 
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twigs had within it some kind of sen- 
tience. 

Rising from bed entailed a lot more 
pain than he had bargained for, but 
biting his bottom lip until his teeth 
ground into it, he managed to get to his 
feet. Use had a tray next to his bed. On 
it was a change, of dressing. 

Paying no attention to his murmured 
objections, she took off his bandages, 
washed his chest clean, and changed the 
dressing. With the dried blood removed, 
the affected area was not quite so 
touchy. He had her pull the bandages 
tight because the pressure seemed to 
diminish the pain. 

She helped him to dress. “What’s on 
the schedule?" She asked looking up at 
him. 

“Breakfast, then a fast, trip to see 
Dhas.” 

She hooked her arm through his 
which made him feel strong enough to 
try and stare down his landlady. If only 
luck was with him, and they could get 
out of the house without encountering 
her basilisk stare. . . . 

It W'as not to be. They left his room, 
got down the first flight of' stairs safe- 
ly, but in the foyer they encountered his 
nemesis. Hands on hips, frizzy hair 
making an unholy halo around her too 
fat face, sagging breasts distorting a too 
tight dress, his landlady waited. 

“Well!” The single word was at one 
time a declarative, an imprecation, and 
an invitation to lie. 

But with Use near him, not all the 
Mrs. Grundys of the world were too 
much for him. He snarled, “Well, 
what?” 

The landlady was a trifle taken aback. 
She knew Harry Boyce as a mild, easily 
dominated young man. He was not stay- 
ing in character and she was a little 
hurt. “After all,” she said. 

“Why don’t you shut up?” Harry 
asked nastily, “and keep out of my room 
in the future. If I find you’ve been 
snooping around there again I’ll move 
out so fast it’ll make your hair curl! 
Come on. Use.” 


He stalked off with his arm around 
Use’s waist. He felt about ten feet 
tall, and as though he was walking on 
air. Behind the couple the landlady 
stood stock still for a moment, then 
shook her head as though to clear it. It 
was a fine state of affairs, she thought 
irritably, when a nice young man like 
that one got out of hand ! Wondering 
what had come over Boyce, she left the 
foyer and went back to her more con- 
cierge-like duties. But she was un- 
shaken in her determination to take a 
look in his room and find out why he 
had told her not to go there. . . . 

TN THE restaurant Use looked at him 

and smiled. “That took a lot of nerve 
didn’t it?” 

“What?” He pretended ignorance. 

“Standing up to your landlady that 
way.” The corners of her mouth were 
turned up. 

“Not at all. Not at all.” Then he 
stopped lying and grinned as he said, 
“I never thought I’d have the guts! I 
guess you’re good for me.” 

She squeezed his hand, and he didn’t 
pull it away, not even when the waitress 
glanced at their hands and then looked 
away. 

“Your order?” The waitress was 
very distant. 

“I guess a steak for breakfast would 
be a little outlandish,” Harry said. 

“Not at all.” Use was as brazen as 
he. “Order me some juice, some eggs 
and coffee. Lots of coffee.” 

They ate heartily. Use said, “After 
we visit your Hindu friend, Harry, I 
think there’s something else we should 
investigate.” 

“Umm?” His mouth was too full of 
food to articulate. 

“Perhaps there is some clue, some 
idea that you can get at the hospital. 
Perhaps I’m too close to see something 
that is self-evident. Something that you 
would spot, as an outsider.” 

“Could be.” He lit a cigar et. The 
combination of Use, food and the first 
puff of a morning cigaret succeeded in 
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chasing away the cobwebs. He felt 
ready to do battle with giants. 

He finished eating first and, rather 
than wait for Use to finish her food, he 
excused himself and went to the video- 
phone. He dropped three credits in the 
slot and pressed the proper sequence of 
buttons. A moment later Ghovind Dhas 
appeared as large as life. A huge smile 
almost split the Hindu’s leathery face in 
half. His eyes jittered open and closed 
and -Harry noticed, as he had before, 
how Dhas seemed to roll and jerk his 
head from side to side and blink his eyes 
so much that in a short while his voice 
seemed unimportant as a means of com- 
munication. In no time at all Dhas’ voice 
would get lower and lower till he almost 
spoke by means of tics, and gestures, 
like dots and dashes. 

“My friend,’’ the Hindu said and his 
voice was warm. 

“Hi.” Harry paused, wondering what 
exactly he should say, then equivocated. 
“Dhas, how about your time? Are you 
free to see a friend of mine and me?” 

“For you my time is always open.” 
The stereotyped sequence of head jerks, 
facial tics and blinking eyes suggested 
that Dhas would drop the cares of the 
world at any time for his friend Harry 
Boyce. 

“Good. We’ll be right out.” Harry 
smiled goodbye and Dhas’ face drifted 
away, the screen gradually cleared and 
visual retention made Harry feel that 
Dhas’ smile was lingering on and on 
like the Cheshire cat’s. 

He stepped out of the booth and 
turned to go for Use. All the good feel- 
ing that had succeeded in taking him out 
of himself drained away. 

She was not alone. 

Nils had swung a chair around till 
the back of it was to the front. He sat 
on it with his arms draped over the 
back, his legs lounging out in front of 
him. His big shoulders jutted out, com- 
pletely hiding Use from Harry’s view. 

Harry took a deep breath and regret- 
ted it instantly. His chest felt as if it 
were being torn to shred* with a dull 


fork. How had Nils tracked them 
down, and why was he speaking in so 
confidential a tone to Use? All his pre- 
vious feelings of jealousy about his girl 
and Nils returned augmented ten-fold. 
Then the wonder and the glory that had 
been his introduction to sex reiterated 
that there had been nothing betw'een the 
two. If not sex, then what? Why was 
Nils always with Use . . . and why was 
he alw^ays surrounded by a bevy of wom- 
en? What function did his harem serve 
if . . . Harry let the thought drift away 
but it was to return. 

TTE JOINED them and Nils grinned 
up at him. “Hello, Buster. How’s 
the chest this morning?” 

He grunted, “Pretty good,” and sat 
down. Whatever Nils and Use had been 
talking about had ceased at his approach. 
The waitress was most solicitous of Nils. 
She bustled about, busying herself with 
water and silver and other odds and 
ends which she had left to the bus boy 
when Use and Harry had been her cus- 
tomers. 

Nils winked her his thanks, then 
turned his attention- to Use. “Were you 
able to get our boy wonder over the col- 
lywobbles ?” 

She nodded. 

Nils turned to Harry. “How about 
you? Did sleep knit up the ravelled 
sleeve of care?” 

Harry took a deep drag on the re- 
mains of a cigaret which now tasted 
like an old mattress and said, “If you 
mean by that, have I stopped believing 
the twig changed into a snake — no.” In 
the face of Nils manifest disbelief he 
w'as loath to tell him about that other 
change . . . when the snake had turned 
back. . . . 

But Use said, “You can be as superior 
as you want to. Nils, but the snake . . . 
changed back. . . .” 

“No kidding!” Nils seemed delighted. 
“You mean you think you saw this won- 
derful transmogrification, too?” 

Use and Harry said at once, “We saw 
it!” 
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Nils put his head back and roared 
with laughter. “1 would not have be- 
lieved it! Not only has he managed to 
delude himself, but his delusion is 
strong enough to extend to another per- 
son! We’ll be having mass hypnosis if 
this keeps up! This is another Hindu 
rope trick in the making!” His grin 
showed his almost too white, predatory 
teeth. 

“Hindu rope Hick,” reminded Harry 
of his appointment. He said to Use, 
“Come on, we have to go see Ghovind 
Dhas!” 

“That old bag of wind?” Nils said. 
“Come off it, Harry. Shake your brains 
together and start thinking again ! How 
many times have I told you that Dhas 
is full of sound and fury.” 

“I wish you’d get off this Shakespear- 
ian kick,” Harry said sourly. “Come, 
Use.” 

Nils walked with them to the cashier’s 
desk. “Want me to pop you over there? 
I have my car.” 

Harry pointed back at the table. The 
pretty waitress was looking helplessly 
from the tray of food she had brought 
for Nils to Nils standing near the exit. 
"Better go back and cheer up your con- 
quest, Nils.” 

Use said, “She looks heartbroken, bet- 
ter go back and eat.” 

"I can see I’m about as popular with 
you two as a bad case of the botts I I’ll 
be seeing you.” He waved goodbye and 
went back to his food. Harry watched 
the women in the restaurant perk up 
as Nils threaded his way between the 
tables. It was amazing to see the way 
Nils caused even the oldest woman to 
preen. 

But, Harry grabbed Use’s arm, she 
was his and the hell with Nils and his 
catnip-like effect on women in general. 
Outside he hailed a copter-cab. 

The earth fell away from them. From 
above the slum in which he lived, the 
area around Fifth Avenue, seemed al- 
most pretty. They looked down. Use 
had her arm clenched in his. The con- 
tact with her body, thrown together as 


they were in the back seat of the cab 
made him feel better. He was able to 
feel almost as well as he had earlier. 

^T^HEY were higher .now. He said, still 
^ looking down, “What a fairyland 
the city must have been when men were 
still building towards the sky instead of 
spreading out in rabbit warrens the way 
we have to now.” 

“I’ve seen old pix of it.” She nodded 
agreement. “There was one view that 
must have been thrilling, when you 
came into the port of New York, at the 
old section, down near the Battery.” 

“I know the one you mean, the whole 
city seemed to rear up out of the water, 
magically. The buildings seemed to be 
floating there. ...” 

“And now the big buildings are ware- 
houses and that isn’t very romantic.” 

He pointed out the back of the cab. 
“That one back there, the biggest 
one — ” He was gesturing at what had 
once been called the Empire State Build- 
ing. “That must have been exciting 
when it was going up.” 

“I wonder if we’ll ever build up, again, 
toward the stars, instead of down, into 
caverns or out, in decentralized flat 
buildings — ” 

But that brought them back to the 
irresolvable problem of the bomb, so 
they dropped the matter by mutual, un- 
spoken consent. Harry leaned forward 
and flicked on the video screen. The re- 
ception was perfect at five thousand feet. 
A children’s progi’am came on. Use and 
Harry leaned back, relaxed, and 
watched as a playlet was enacted. There 
were no props, no scenes, and the pup- 
pets, for it was a puppet play, were just 
paper bags placed over the puppetteers’ 
hands. On the paper bag someone had 
scrawled indications for eyes, a nose 
and a blob of a mouth. 

Despite the almost Japanese simpli- 
city of the set-up, the action of the play 
made the puppets human. It was an en- 
chanting little morality story, charming- 
ly done. They watched in silence till 
the biggest paper bag, the giant, had 
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been overcome by the bravery of a little 
bit of a paper puppet, then Harry sighed 
and turned off the machine. 

“I wonder if even that’ll do any 
good.” He said. 

“You mean trying to jog our chil- 
dren’s imaginations by returning to sim- 
plicity? They have great hopes for it. 
It doesn’t seem possible,” she said 
thoughtfully, “that we almost bred im- 
agination out of our people by making 
everything too real.” 

“It’s not hard to believe if you go to 
the museum and see those old kinees 
where they did their best to make every- 
thing lifelike. And those old toys . . . 
why, when plastics came in, imagination 
went out. Toys did everything . . . dolls 
wept, had the usual bodily functions . . . 
cannons and planes, and rockets were 
all real down to the tiniest detail. No 
wonder kids stopped, playing malce-be- 
lieve. They didn’t have to when their 
toys were real. . . 

“Maybe now when they have to try 
and visualize all the scenery and all the 
props it’ll jog their latent creativity into 
action again.” 

“I hope so, but — ” he stopped. The 
cab had come to rest in front of Dhas’ 
museum. “Here we are.” He helped her 
out, paid the cabby, and escorted Use 
into the tremendous building. 

V 

.^^LL AROUND them were remind- 
ers, not only of man’s mortality, but of 


the peculiarity of the gods he had chosen 
to worship. 'The Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy was not one of the popular places 
for idlers to choose for a wasted day. 
Except for the guards, bored and som- 
nolent, they were alone. The rising sun 
tried to penetrate the gloomy recesses, 
to brighten statues old as time and as 
big as men would have liked to have 
been. An occasional high light seemed 
maliciously to choose the most decadent 
of gods on which to shine. Ahead of 
them was an ancient god of fertility 
whose brazeness had always made Har- 
ry blush. It did again, but this time 
he hoped it was because of Use. 

The stone and ivory statues glared 
down at them in an ancient phalanx as 
they made their way to the office. A 
tiny sign discreetly lettered, said, “Dr. 
Ghovind Dhas.” After his patronymic 
there was an alphabet of honorary ab- 
breviations. 

Use read them and said, “Whew . . . 
this must be quite a boy !” 

Harry opened the door and said, “He 
is. Hello there!” 

Getting up from behind his desk, Gho- 
vind Dhas seemed to be trying to stand 
on tip-toe, at least, he stood very straight 
as though any slouching was unforgive- 
able for a person four feet eleven and 
three quarter inches high. 

“Harry!” He began his series of tics, 
moues and head movements. 

“I want you to meet Miss Use Lat- 
timore. Dr. Dhas.” 
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Dhas made his way to her side, pump- 
handled her hand, grinned, rolled his 
head almost over onto his shoulder and 
said, “I am so pleased. You have no 
idea of how many times 1 have nagged 
Harry about his bachelorhood. Harry, 
I have said, man was not made to live 
alone. A phrase not of my coining, but 
true nevertheless.” 

“I’ll wring your neck, Ghovind, if 
you don’t stop that!” Harry was really 
blushing now. 

The little man cackled and said, 
“Push something off the chairs and sit 
down.” 

The room, crowded from one end to 
the othei' with objets d’art, phallic sym- 
boys, small and medium sized gods of 
all kinds and descriptions was also in- 
undated by pamphlets, manuscripts, and 
papers of every description. The chairs 
were piled high with papers; the floor 
was stacked with books. 

Harry swept a chair clean for Use 
and then proceeded to pace back and 
forth. Dhas sat behind his desk, folded 
his little hands, smiled his big smile and 
said, “And now?” 

A nd now what? Where to begin? 

How to convey what had happened? 
What u;as the beginning? How had he 
become interested in folklore? Was 
that part of it? Or did it all start just 
yesterday? While he dithered in inde- 
cision, Use broke in on his train of 
thoughts. 

She said, “Dr. Dhas . . . we’re scared.” 
“Of what, my dear?” The little man 
was all concern. 

Harry said, “Remember I said that 
one day I would test my theory about 
primitive rites, about witchcraft, and 
the rites of puberty?” 

It was difficult to pick out the nods 
from all the other head twitchings in 
which Dhas indulged himself, but Harry 
by dint of long practice was able to see 
it. 

“Well . . . yesterday. ...” But he was 
still bumbling, afraid to say it out loud. 
Use broke in. “He tried out his the- 


ory, doctor, and it was successful ... In 
a way.” 

“Oh?” The little man’s bright bird- 
like eyes opened in surprise. 

“I . . .” Harry said, feeling like a 
fool, “I put a twig under a bell jar . . . 
then i went through what I felt was a 
synthesis of the basis of all witchcraft, 
of all the things that have caused de- 
mons to manifest themselves — ” 

There was a silence. The little man 
was bent forward, his hands clasped and 
unclasped. “You got a sign?” He asked 
at last. 

“The twig,” Use said, “changed into 
a snake. A krait.” 

“Very unpleasant little beast,” Dhas 
said. “This was under controlled, lab- 
oratory conditions?” 

“As closely as I could approximate 
them.” Harry said, “There was no one 
near_ the bell jar, and yet the twig 
changed. Then later ... it turned back 
into a twig.” 

The little man sighed. “Then there is 
no proof now that anything ever hap- 
pened?” 

Harry wondered, was it just his im- 
agination, or was Dhas pleased? Why 
should he be pleased that there was now 
no evidence, no corroboration of the 
metamorphosis ? 

“No evidence at all.” Use said. “Ex- 
cept that Harry saw the first change, 
and I was there with him when the 
snake became a twig again.” 

“I see,” the Hindu said. 

“Well is that all you’re going to say?” 
Harry was a little indignant. 

“What is there for me to say?” 

“Are you surprised? Can you give 
me any clue as to what, if anything, It 
means? Am I right? Is there a codi- 
fied sequence of actions through which 
one can go and so call on the unknown?” 

Dhas picked up a jade feeling piece 
from the desk and ran his fingers over 
it sensually. “You know, Harry, that I 
am completely eclectic in my views. 
Pragmatic and eclectic. Now in view of 
that, what would you want me to say? 
I must say, sorrowfully, that I cannot 
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believe anything but the evidence of my 
own senses and not even those under 
certain circumstances.” 

“Huh?” This was not going the way 
Harry had thought it would. “What do 
you mean you would not even believe 
your own senses?” 

“I said under certain circumstances. 
While drunk, let’s say . . .or drugged . . . 
or if I had a brain tumor for instance, 

I would expect to see apparations if the 
tumor pressed on certain sections of my 
cortex.” 

Waving his hands, Harry said, “But 
all that to one side. I wasn’t drunk or 
doped . . . and I certainly don’t have a 
brain tumor.” 

“How can one be so sure?” 

TTARRY refused to be swayed. “Oh 
stop it, Ghovind, you’re grasping at 
straws to retain your celebrated pose of 
believing nothing. Even if there is 
something wrong with me, it would be 
pushing coincidence too far for Use to 
have something wrong with her simul- 
taneously.” 

“Pah !” The little man waved Harry’s 
objections away. “Coincidences are 
highly overrated. I would find it no 
more wonderful to see a cab with a li- 
cense plate of one thousand and another 
parked right next to it bearing a license 
number one million than that any other 
two random numbers should be side by 
side.” 

This was completely irrelevant, Har- 
ry thought wonderingly. What was 
Dhas up to? This wasn’t like his friend 
at all. 

He stood up, said, harshly, “I’m sorry 
to have taken up your time. Dr. Dhas. 
Let’s go, Use.” 

The little doctor popped to his feet. 
He said, “Harry, I have made you an- 
gry, I’m sorry. But . . . what would you 
have me say ? That I believe you and by 
believing you give the lie to everything 
I have ever thought? All the things I 
have fought and worked to prove true? 
You are the one who has had the illumi- 
nation, if that is what it was. Until I 
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see some sign, I shall w^ander on, believ- 
ing nothing but what I can see, and 
smell, and hear, and damn little of that 
until I have examined it with my rea- 
soning powers. 

“If you are right, if you have some- 
how contacted other-worldly powers, 
don’t you see that it may mean that all 
the people who worshipped all these 
gods . . .” His little hands flew out in 
a gesture that encompassed all the sta- 
tues, all the frozen stone images to which 
people had made obeisance since the 
dawn of recorded time . . . “were right! 
I would have to be terribly, terribly sure 
you were right before I could take that 
step.” 

“I see.” Harry said mournfully, “I 
see that Use and I are alone in this.” 
He turned to the girl. “There’s no use 
in telling him what happened to you . . . 
no use at all.” 

Use said, “Then you too. Dr. Dhas, 
feel that Harry and I were self-hypno- 
tized?” 

“I know,” said Dhas deliberately, 
“that two young people who have just 
fallen in love are not the kind of cold, 
calm researchers in whom I would place 
the greatest confidence.” 

“Come on Use.” Harry repeated. 
“Maybe he and Nils are right. Maybe 
it’s all made up of moonbeams and mad- 
ness.” He escorted her through the door 
and then looked back at the little doctor 
who was again ensconced behind his 
desk. “But it wasn’t! That twig 
changed into a snake and back again! 
Think about it for a while, Ghovind. 
Maybe I’ll be back with some proof 
that’ll knock your pragmatism for a 
loop!” 

“I hope you do, son. I hope you do.” 
Dhas said loudly enough for Harry and 
Use to hear as they walked away. Then 
he thought to himself, “I wonder what 
did happen ? Are they up to some- 
thing?” He shook his head. “They 
wouldn’t dare. They’re too afraid of her 
. . . and I can’t blame them. ...” His 
eyes raised from his desk to a statue of 
blue Kali. Kali, her four arms decorat- 
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ed with tiny skulls, her hideous face split 
by what looked like a frozen scream of 
sadistic delight, glared back at him, end- 
lessly. 

“They would never dare challenge 
her,” he thought unhappily. “And as 
long as they fear and obey her, man- 
kind will suffer on . . . and on ... to the 
last day . . . split with schisms, torn by 
psychopathy, gutting each other with 
spite, harassed with fear, and held back 
by sickness.” 

He tore his gaze away from the sta- 
tue’s, but even after he went back to 
work he could feel the three little eyes 
of the statue boring into his head. 

■p^EFLATED in spirit, aching with 
returned pain, Harry said, “Shall 
we forget the whole blasted thing, 
dear?” 

She turned and faced him. Around 
them the world hurried on its way. Peo- 
ple’s faces, made haggard by the pull of 
gravity and the tearing fingers of their 
individual problems, incuriously passed 
the couple by. 

Stepping closer to him, she put her 
hands On his forearms. “Harry, forget 
Nils, and your doctor friend. This is 
something we and only we can believe 
in. It’s up to us to do what we can or 
put it in the back of our minds and try 
to forget it. But you know that won’t 
work, for the rest of our lives we’ll be 
plagued by curiosity. . . . you’ve opened 
Pandora’s box, and you'^an’t just close 
the lid and say, ‘Hmmm,’ and let it go 
at that.” 

“I — ” Harry looked into her eyes and 
said, “You’re right. “What’s next on 
the jolly old agenda?” 

“The hospital, I guess.” 

“Can you get me in?” 

“Why not? I work there, dop’t I?” 

The institution was not as depressing 
as he had feared it might be. So many 
of his opinions, he realized, were 
formed by his reading of old books. Lu- 
natic asylums were no longer the hor- 
rible places that he had read about. No 
snake pit, this. 


And then suddenly it was all he had 
read about and worse, much worse. For 
the clean cheeriness of the surroundings 
faded away when Use opened a door and 
he saw, in a long narrow room, an end- 
less row of frozen women. 

“Catatonics?” He asked, knowing 
that they were. 

She nodded. “This is the room where 
I was working yesterday when I felt 
that terrible finger in my brain . . . here 
it was that the girl patient became sane 
under the touch of my hands. . . .” 

So she was feeling the strain too, he 
thought, in some ways her experience 
had been much worse than his own . . . 
after all a twig changing into a snake 
would just lead one to think that one 
might be insane . . . but having a lu- 
natic become well under the ministra- 
tions of your hands . . . that could make 
you feel that you were a god. . . . 

T hey stood, frozen as the patients 
they were observing. Each of the 
women, young, old, pretty and hag-like, 
was poised as though a movie had sud- 
denly turned into a still picture. Right 
next to him, a teen-age girl was stand- 
ing on one foot. Her other foot was ten 
inches off the ground. Her hand reached 
out for a door knob but her fingers had 
never reached it. Before that, she had 
siowed down into the statuelike rigidity 
of her catatonia. 

Others sat, hands and arms out- 
stretched, not wavering from the odd 
postures that held them enthralled. 

Harry felt he had to say something, 
however foolish. He said, “I wonder . . . 
the fairy tale of the sleeping beauty — ” 
“Yes?” Use asked curiously. 

“Do you suppose that was a factual 
report of a specific court of old where 
catatonia gripped a large group of peo- 
ple and it was only when the prince en- 
tered that — ” 

He realized he was just burbling and 
stopped. He said, “The girl you cured 
wouldn’t be in here would she?” 

“No, I just wanted you to realize 
what it was that she had. Come.” 
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Leading him by the arm, Ilae took him 
out of the room where no sound was ut- 
tered, where no flickering eye revealed 
that life still surged in statue-still rem- 
nants of humanity. 

In the hallway Use hailed a passing 
interne. “Hi, doctor.” 

The good-looking man smiled at her. 
“What’s the good word. Use?” 

“That patient of mine,” she said, 
“Ruth Bartlet, may 1 see her?” 

Silence, utter silence descended. The 
young dcictor’s face looked as frozen as 
one of the catatonics they had just seen. 
Finally he said, “Where you been, hon- 
ey? She died — last night.” 

A twig that became a snake only to 
turn back into a twig and thus destroy 
alt evidence. And now . . . death, the 
sure way to remove all evidence. Har- 
ry’s mind slithered around trying to 
grasp at some straw that would allow 
him to go on thinking sanely. 

Use said, “Oh.” Her voice was flat. 
“What did she die of?” 

“Beats me.” The interne said equally 
flatly. “Nothing wrong we could see. 
There’s an autopsy going on now, if you 
want to check on it. Doctor Bruine is 
doing the cutting up." 

Medical humor, Harry thought, is al- 
ways pretty bad. Then he chided him- 
self for trying to change the direction 
of his thoughts. The whole thing was 
over now. No more snake, no more girl 
who had been cured of catatonia, no 
more evidence to support his theory 
that. . . . 

But Use’s voice interrupted him. 
“Come on, Harry.” 

VI 

T 

MJATFR, when he was alone in his 
room, Harry thought of that trip to the 
autopsy room. He lay on his bed, his 
face blank. Drawers. Like file drawers 
in an •office, he thought. Only these were 
life size. Life size to hold dead bodies. 
Each drawer stuffed with something 
that had once lived and breathed and 
hoped and suffered. 


The dead girl had once been like that. 

But it was hard to believe it when 
you saw her, as he had, stretched out on 
the stainless steel of the table, harsh ov- 
erhead light cutting down as sharply as 
the scalpel that was raping her brain. 
He was glad that he had not been there 
when they were cutting that circle 
around the top of her skull. Now at 
least, with the lid lifted and her sorry 
brain revealed, you could forget, or try 
to, that this had once been alive. 

The doctor had not even looked up 
when they entered. Use had stood at 
his side, her arm around him, as though 
fearing that he would faint. They had 
stood there for what had seemed like 
ages. ® 

Use had asked the physician who was 
doing the p.m. whether he had found out 
anjUhing. The answer had been odd. 
“No,” the doctor had said, “not really. 
And yet — ” He had pointed with the tip 
of his scalpel at a specific area of the 
brain that lay in front of him. “And 
yet,” he had repeated, “there is some- 
thing odd about the frontal lobes. She 
never had a lobotomy or a lobectomy 
and yet — ” He had shaken his head. 
Something was wrong and he could not 
put his finger on it. 

Harry put his hands behind his head 
and considered a spot on his ceiling. 
The dead catatonic had never had a 
brain operation, there was no scar tis- 
sue, no healed proof of a probing knife 
ever having been inserted in her sick 
head, and yet — something had been 
done to her brain. Unless, and this the 
doctor had been very loathe to believe, 
unless, she had been born with some 
anomaly. He had been grasping at 
straws, Harry was sure of that. 

His chest felt a little better as long as 
he didn’t move around very much. He 
was glad and sorry that Use had insisted 
on going home, it would have been real 
fine if her head had been pillowed on his 
shoulder ... if she too had been consid- 
ering the spot on the ceiling. If she were 
there, Harry wondered, would she find 
that the spot could be made, by an ef- 
fort of will to look like a dragon? 
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The door trembled under a concerted 
assault. “Hey! Lemme in.” 

Harry got out of bed and opened the 
door. Nils stood there. Nils, bubbling 
with good health, and loud of voice. 
“Hiya kid.” 

“Shh,” Harry said, “C’mon in before 
you wake up the neighbors.” 

“The hell with the neighbors. How 
you feelin’, kid?” 

It was good to see Nils, good to see 
someone w'ho did not have the collywob- 
bles. Good to see someone normal. 

Harry got back on the bed and waved 
Nils to a seat on the drum. 

'“Ready to tell father all about it?” 
Nils said, and he looked worriedly at 
Harry. 

Some of his old time feeling of cam- 
eraderie returned. He had never al- 
lowed himself to think that he hero wor- 
shipped Nils, although he did. It was 
good to have Nils with him, that was all 
he Intended to think about the subject. 

He groped for the proper wo'rds. 
“Nils . . . I . . .” 

“Spit it out, what’s . . . hey, has some- 
thing else happened ?” Nils leaned for- 
ward, worry lines wrinking his broad 
high forehead. “Something . . . real?” 

Why not tell Nils? “After the snake 
business yesterday . . . Use told me 
about something that had happened to 
her.” 

“Yes?” 

He went over Use’s story, brushing it 
off, making it seem less important than 
he thought it really was. The story held 
Nils’ attention. 

When he finished. Nils asked, “The 
girl . . . the patient Use cured, what’s 
happened to her? How is she today? 
Still better?” 

“Better?” Harry laughed bitterly, 
“Depends on how you use the word. 
She’s dead !” 

W HAT the . . . Harry looked at his 
friend. Nils’ face was corrugated 
with thought, and could that be fear on 
the man’s face? 

Harry said, “Nils, what is it?” 


“How did she die? What did she die 
of?” All the flamboyance was gone. Nils 
was a worried man. 

“They don’t know. Use took me to the 
place where they were performing a 
post mortem. The doctor didn’t really 
have the vaguest idea why the girl had 
died. She had been better, happy as 
could be, making plans to go home and 
pick up her life where it had left off 
before her insanity took her away from 
all that, and then, suddenly, in the mid- 
dle of a meal, she keeled over.” 

“Was the autopsy over when you 
left?” Nils’ voice was low. So low that 
Harry could barely hear him. 

“No. Use stayed on to see what they’d 
find out.” 

Harry paused then .said, “I came home 
to rest. The pain in my chest was bother- 
ing me.” 

“Call her up.” Nils said angrily. “Call 
her and see if they’ve discovered any 
functional reason for the girl’s death. 
Call her right now !” 

Harry dialled the number wondering 
at the same time what had so upset his 
friend. He considered Nils. The man had 
lost some of his control. His face was 
working. Getting up from the drum he 
paced back and forth across the room. 

Nils snapped, “Hurry it up.” 

“Hello? Will you connect me with the 
physical therapy room? Thanks. Use? 
What’s happened, did they find anything 
to account for ... no ... I see. Nils is 
here and he asked me to check. Okay 
darling. See you.” He hung up. 

“Absolutely no functional reason for 
the girl’s death.” 

Nils seemed divided between anger 
and what Harry thought must be fear. 
What could be causing this? Aloud, 
Hari’y said, “What is it Nils? I thought 
you weren’t interested in — ” 

“Interested!” Nils almost spit the 
word out. “Interested! Listen, Harry, 
something big is in the wind. A storm 
is brewing.” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” This was a far cry from the 
man who had made fun of his hobby, 
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the man who had tried to talk him out 
of following up on his hunch. 

“1 can’t tell you right now, Harry. 
But, you do trust me? Don’t you? I’m 
your friend, you know that?” 

“Yes, Nils, you’re my friend, but what 
about it?” 

“Then see if you can talk Use into get- 
ting another catatonic.” Nils sat back on 
the drum. He leaned forward towards 
Harry. His voice was low, but command- 
ing. “Get Use to pick out another cata- 
tonic and get her out of the hospital. 
Take the patient somewhere that you 
can keep an eye on her at all times.” 

“Kidnap a lunatic? Have you gone 
crazy too. Nils?” 

“Kidnap ! Don’t talk nonsense. Harry 
. . . you must do this!” Nils’ face was set. 

“But Use would never consent to do a 
thing like that.” 

“Try her, and see.” Nils voice was 
grim. “Get a catatonic and,” he snapped 
his fingers, “take her to my lodge. I’ll 
get up there as soon as I can. In the 
meantime you two see what you can get 
out of the patient.” 

“Whoa,” Harry said, “take it easy, 
Nils. Let’s assume that I’m crazy enough 
to do what you suggest. Let’s assume 
that Use is nuts too, what can we ob- 
serve that trained men in a mental hos- 
pital would not have seen.” 

Nils clenched his fists. “Harry, please 
don’t ask me. . . .” His tone changed. 
“Look, Harry you have a strength that 
1 need.” 

Harry turned this over and over in 
his mind. He had a strength; he, the 
weakling, had a strength that Nils, the 
strong man wanted to use? What in the 
world was all this about? 

“What strength?” 

Becoming impatient, Nils said, “Har- 
ry, don’t equivocate. Will you ask Use to 
do this? Will you take the patient to my 
lodge?” 

Would he? If it would help to push 
away the nightmare clouds he’d do any- 
thing within his power. But what did 
Nils want? 

“Nils, you must be more explicit. 
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What are Use and I going to look for?” 

Taking his hand out of his pocket. 
Nils threw a handful of keys on the bed. 
“Take the patient to my lodge. My car 
is outside. The keys for it are there, 
and so are the keys to the lodge. I . . . 
I’ll get up there as soon as I can.” Nils 
turned and went to the door. At the door 
he paused and said, “Don’t fail me.” 

“But, Nils,” Harry was desperate. 
“Answer me. What are we to look for?” 

“Anything unusual,” was all that Nils 
said as he closed the door behind him. 
“Anything . . . supernormal.” The door 
closed. 

TTARRY looked at the keys. His whole 
•O- world had been turned upsidedown. 
Nils pleading with him, was in Its way 
as odd an occurrence as the twig chang- 
ing into a snake. Nils talking about some 
strength of which he was the possessor 
was about on a par with a catatonic get- 
ting better under Use’s ministrations. 

Suppose he did what Nils had asked. 
How was he going to talk Use into kid- 
napping a sick person from the hos- 
pital? Later, looking back on it, he real- 
ized that he should have become suspici- 
ous at the ease with which that hurdle 
was cleared. 

For when he called Use and outlined 
Nils’ plan, Use’s answer was, “If you 
think we should, we will.” 

The whole thing had worked out as 
though rehearsed in advance. He had 
driven Nils’ car to the hospital, had 
poised it over the lawn. Use had lead a 
girl, a young frail girl out of one of the 
buildings towards the hovering car. No 
one had gainsayed them, no one had 
even looked at them, as Use lead the 
girl to the car. Of course, it was dark, 
and the attendants were all busy, but 
even so . . . there was something dream- 
like about the ease with which they had 
kidnapped the girl. 

Together, in the car, Harry had asked, 
“Everything go all right?” 

Use had nodded. She was busy making 
the girl comfortable. “No trouble at all, 
Harry.” 
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Was there something odd about her 
tone? Harry wondered about it briefly 
and forgot it. He had the problem of 
guiding the car through the night to 
Nils' mountain retreat, a place to which 
he had only been once, and that once in 
the daytime. 

But even that had been easy. The big- 
gest problem, of landing in the dai’kness, 
was no problem at all. He made it as 
though he had been making blind land- 
ings all his life. Ahead, not ten feet 
away, was what Nils called his shack. 

The key fitted the huge door that al- 
lowed them entrance to the broad, 
sprawling, comfortable living room. 
Once inside, once the young girl was 
made comfortable, Harry turned to Use. 
He said, “You know the law of diminish- 
ing returns has been repealed.” 

“Hmm? flse’s attention was on the 
patient. 

“You get prettier all the time.” 

“Not now, Harry.” And this time her 
tone was cold. 

Rebuffed, hurt, he turned to look at 
the insane girl. She was pretty too, but 
in a frail, unworldly way. Her thin skin 
showed pounding veins in her high fore- 
head. Her too bright eyes were darting 
around the room, admiring it, apprais- 
ing the contents, scanning the big com- 
fortable chairs, the appurtenances that 
made Nils’ claim of “roughing it” 
absurd. 

“What’s her name?” Harry asked. 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” Use said, “Leila, 1 
want you to meet Harry Boyce. Harry, 
this is Leila Manton.” 

Harry pushed Use into an ante-room. 
“She seems perfectly normal.” 

Use nodded. 

“Well then . . . will she be any good 
for what we want? Nils asked for a 
catatonic.” 

Use’s clear eyes were on a level with 
his. “Harry, when I picked her out she 
was the worst of any of them. She had 
been frozen immobile for three days. 
When I touched her, she came out of it.” 

“It happened again.” Harry said flat- 
ly. No wonder Use behaved oddly. 


“The same thing. As she returned to 
consciousness I felt my brains being 
probed. Harry — ” She threw herself in 
his arms. “I'm so .scared 1 don’t know 
what to do, 1 — ” 

TMPULSIVELY he pre.ssed her to him. 

This time there was no pain to pre- 
vent him from doing a man-sized job of 
comforting. Finally he patted her shoul- 
der ineffectually and said, “Let's get 
back to her.” 

Hand in hand, like two children, they 
returned to the living room. 

Harry was insstantly sorry that they 
had done so. 

Leila had been about to flick on the 
teevee set that covered ojie whole wall. 
She had never finished the action. Fro- 
zen, she stood on one foot, the other 
reaching out for the floor it had never 
reached. 

Use gasped and ran to the girl. 

It was odd helping Use to lift the girl 
and place her on one of the big roomy 
couches. The girl was light, so fragile 
that it was like carrying a doll. Her im- 
mobility completed the illusion. 

“Well,” he said, and then cleared his 
throat because his voice had cracked, 
“Nils wanted a catatonic. We got one all 
right.” 

Use considered the girl. “Harry ... I 
don’t think 1 can go through that ex- 
perience again. I don’t think I’ll stay 
sane if 1 feel someone rifling my 
brain. ...” 

Taking a deep breath, Harry thought. 
Nils said I had strength. Maybe I can 
give Use some of it. “Darling, try . . . 
if it gets too bad, I’m here . . . I’ll do 
what I can.” 

He could see little bulges appearing in 
the hinges of Use’s jaw. She was biting 
hard, trying to hold onto herself. Walk- 
ing slowly towards the couch, her very 
back looking strained and worried. Use 
said, “I’ll . . . try . . . I’ll see what hap- 
pens.” 

On the couch, the frozen girl had no 
appearance of reality. Her position was 
still the same, one foot was in the air, 
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her hand was outstretched. Lying down 
in that awkward position made her look 
like a corpse in rigor mortis, except her 
small breasts rose and fell slowly and 
evenly as she breathed. 

Harry clenched his hands till his nails 
cut little crescents in his palms. Use was 
suffering, and he was the one who was 
forcing her to suffer. Had he the right? 

What could be accomplished by this? 
Why did Nils have them steal this poor 
sick child from the asylum? What was 
going on ? 

His mind raced on tiredly as he 
watched Use’s soft, gentle hands press 
down on Leila’s forehead . . . they went 
down, along the girl’s face, down to the 
one rigid arm which stuck up in the air. 
Use massaged it gently. 

“All right so far?’’ He asked. 

“So far.” Use said through tight lips. 
“Get me a drink, please, Harry. I’ll need 
it when I get done.” 

He turned and busied himself at the 
twenty foot long bar that faced the 
couch. He mixed her a strong drink and 
himself a weaker one. 

He finished mixing the drink and 
turned so that he could see the two girls. 

Use’s face completely drained of blood 
was to him. Her palms were touching 
the waist of the frozen girl. Use had 
moved away from the couch. 

Leila was floating in the air, as though 
glued to Use’s hands. 

Use and he were as statue-still as any 
catatonic. He felt one of the glasses slip 
through his suddenly moist fingers. It 
landed on the floor with a muted crash. 

Then suddenly and horribly the float- 
ing girl began to swear. Leila cursed 
and raved as though she were ninety 
years old and had spent every waking 
moment increasing her foul vocabulary. 

She damned Use’s soul into and out of 
the bottommost layer of hell. It went on 
and on till he wanted to vomit. 

And all the time Use stood there, fro- 
zen, with the raving girl levitated at her 
finger tips. 

“Watch out” Nils had said, “for any- 
thing , . . anything, supernormal.” 
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T^HE obscenities finally died away. 
The girl was quiet. Harry pressed his 
knuckles into the sides of his forehead. 
He was close to the breaking point he 
thought, for, an Idiotic picture had 
arisen in his mind. With Ilse standing 
as she was, Leila floating at her finger 
tips in defiance of gravity, all he had 
been able to think was that next Ilse 
would pass a hoop over the girl’s body 
like a magician to prove the absence of 
any gadgets. 

“Use Lattimore!” He started. Who 
had spoken ? Then he pressed sweat wet 
palms against his trouser legs. It had 
been Leila. But a different Leila. She 
was speaking now, quietly, rapidly, and 
in contrast to the stream of filth which 
had just poured from her, now her voice 
was sweet, low, and almost emotionless. 

“You must stop this, Ilse Lattimore. 
Right now. Or you will pay, and pay and 
go on paying for your temerity!” 

Use’s face was washed clean of any 
reaction. She stood, hands in front of 
her, palms touching the girl, body erect. 
Then slowly, she began to waver. 

Leaping to her side, Harry pressed 
her to him. She shook her head to clear 
it. She said, “It’s all right now, Harry. 
I’m not going to faint.” 

He stepped away and stood watching 
as she gestured at the couch. The girl 
floated away from her outstretched 
arms and then, slowly descended till she 
was level with the support of the couch. 
Only then did the couch springs creak as 
gravity again claimed its own. 

Leila lay on the couch, not frozen now, 
but immobile, drained and slack. 

Handing Ilse the drink he had not 
dropped, he went to the bar and poured 
a water glass full of liquor. He drained 
it in two gulps. When he felt it was safe, 
he turned to face the woman he loved. 
She was slumped in an easy chair, sip- 
ping at the drink he had prepared for 
her. 

He went to her, sat on the arm of the 
chair and said, “Darling.” 

“I know what you’re going to ask, 
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Harry and I don’t know the answer. I 
don’t, 1 don’t, 1 swear I don't.” Use put 
her face in her hands and dry sobs 
racked her body. 

Harry was able, because of the 
amount of liquor he had drunk, to look 
at her comparatively passionatelessly. 
He said slowly, “I don’t think I can 
believe you, my dear.” 

He knew he should put his arms 
around her, draw her to him, calm her, 
offer his protection for what little good 
it was, but he felt anger surging 
through him. Was he alone in this game 
of lunatic blind man’s buff? Use and 
Nils both seemed to know so much more 
than he did. . . . 

“How did you do that. Use?” 

“I don’t know, Harry.” She was bit- 
ing her lips now. 

H e looked down at her. Love, even 
lust was wiped away as he con- 
sidered that she must be withholding in- 
formation from him. She must have 
tricked him. Must have. Besides, now 
that he was able to be this calmly objec- 
tive, why had she suddenly gone to bed 
with him ? All the times he had seen her 
with Nils, she had never responded in 
any way to his desire for her. If any- 
thing, she had twitted him, gently, but 
she had twitted him about his lack of 
spirit, about the fact that he did not 
know how to arouse a woman . . . why 
then had she suddenly changed? 

He knew what he looked like, and he 
knew that no other woman had ever 
been seized with a passion for him. If 
what he was thinking was true, then 
she had allowed him to make love to her ; 
he shook his head and changed that to, 
she had made love to him for a reason. 
For some reason that he had to know. 
As he had to know how she had made 
Leila defy the law of gravity. And above 
all else, what had Leila meant by that 
threat ? 

Use cleared her throat preparatory to 
speaking. " 

But he was too deep in thought to al- 
low her to catch his eye. A picture arose 


in his mind’s eye. That moment when 
he had thought his experiment a failure. 
When he had been standing looking at 
the twig in the bell jar. Precise^ what 
had happened right after that? There 
had been a knock on his door . . . and 
concurrent with the knock on the wood, 
the twig had become alive ! 

And who knocked on the door? Whose 
presence had brought about the meta- 
morphosis? Use ... he remembered her 
standing in front of Nils . . . hand up- 
raised to knock on the door again as 
he had opened it. 

His whole experiment had been 
planned for one reason. To see if he 
could force a presence to make itself 
known. He had been much more success- 
ful than he had dreamed. The twig- 
snake had been the clue, but he had been 
too dull to see that Use had been the 
result of his trial. He had raised her, 
like a medieval alchemist; he had 
caused a succubus to appear ... he 
grinned wryly to himself as he thought 
of what a succubus was rumored to do. 
Yes, she satisfied all the conditions. . . . 

The succubus had made itself known, 
had seduced him, physically and men- 
tally. What a dolt’ he was not to have 
seen it all sooner ! How else could he and 
Use have stolen a patient out of a 
guarded insane asylum with such ridi- 
culous ease? 

Now, he thought, looking down at the 
exquisite face of the woman he still 
loved, now, he really had a tiger by the 
tail. If she could levitate a human, then 
telepathy would surely be child’s play to 
her. He stared at her trying to see if she 
had read the tenor of his thoughts. He 
learned nothing. Her visage was mask- 
like. 

She said, “I feel lost.” 

Not half as lost as I feel, baby, he 
thought. 

“We’d better get Leila back to the 
hospital.” Her voice was still as toneless 
as it had been ever since he had called 
her at the asylum. Was that a clue of 
some kind? He had thought earlier that 
she was upset by her experience, by the 
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probing finger that she had said had 
investigated her mind. But that was a 
lie. Or was it? If it was a lie then there 
was some other reason for her lack of 
warmth. Could it be that she no longer 
needed to dominate him sexually? Had 
something been accomplished this eve- 
ning? Something behind his feeble 
power to understand? 

S INCE she wanted to return the cata- 
tonic he decided to argue against it. 
He said, “But Use, Nils said he’d get 
here as soon as possible. Hadn’t we bet- 
ter keep her here till he arrives?” 

“If there’s a bed check this evening, 
then I’m lost, they’ll discover her ab- 
sence.” Use was distrait, arguing as 
though something of value was at stake. 

“But if we just take her back with- 
out waiting for Nils, what will we have 
accomplished ?” 

"Nothing . . . nothing at all. And I’m 
afraid that is the sum total of what we 
will ever accomplish.” 
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Oh, oh, he thought, so that was the 
way the wind blew. "They were to give 
up the battle, forget all about the puz- 
zles that were slowly, surely driving him 
mad. 

He wanted desperately to be alone, to 
be able to try and think it out without 
distraction. There must be something 
that had happened, something in what 
Leila had said that would tell him what 
he wanted to know. Obviously it had 
meant a great deal to Use. 

“Let’s wait,” he said, “at least an- 
other hour. Let’s give Nils at least that 
long.” 

“Harry,” her tone was impatient now, 
“what could keep Nils away from here 
if he really wanted to come? He had no 
responsibilities. You know that. If he 
hasn’t come it’s because he didn’t want 
to.” 

That was true. Except for sex he 
could think of no possible pressure that 
could keep Nils away, if Nils wanted to 
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come. But that raised a whole new series 
of questions, which at the moment he 
did not feel like trying to answer. 

Use sat next to her patient. He wan- 
dered around the huge room, which Nils 
had dubbed the “loving room" on one 
occasion when he had offered the use of 
his place to Harry for a week end. 
Harry Boyce, he thought to himself, boy 
wonder worker. The man who can work 
miracles. A man who could, for the sake 
of an idea, hurt himself desperately. 
Was that the strength that Nils had re- 
ferred to? Was that one of the things 
that was fading out of this pale grey 
colorless world into which he had been 
born? Or was it a masochistic aberra- 
tion neatly disguised by surface ration- 
alizations? He shook his head irritably 
as he continued to stride back and forth 
through the uncluttered room. 

If he denied the validity of what had 
happened under the bell jar, then he 
must consider himself no longer sane. 
This he was unwilling to do until there 
was more evidence. Of course, he 
thought wryly, a psychiatrist would not 
hesitate in a diagnosis if told about a 
girl floating in mid-air, a twig meta- 
morphosed into a snake, and a woman 
who claimed the ability to cure insanity 
by the laying on of hands. Thinking of 
Use forced him to turn and face her. 

She still sat next to Leila. There was 
no emotion visible on her face. Her eyes 
unwaveringly clung to the hands of a 
clock. Each passing moment, her pose 
made clear, would make it that much 
more difficult to return the catatonic 
girl to the asylum. 

Harry cleared his throat and said 
roughly, “All right. Use, put on your 
hat and let’s go. I give up. Nils isn’t 
coming.” 

TLSE got to her feet and prepared for 

the journey. He scooped Leila up in 
his arms. He looked around the room. 
Suddenly making up his mind, he 
dropped the limp body of the girl into 
an arm chair and rushed across the 
room. Taking the big couch in both 
hands he lifted. It was heavy. It made 


him grunt to swing It to one side. He 
finally succeeded in throwing it over on 
its side. Use looked at him wonderingly 
for a moment, then gasped and joined 
him. 

He ripped the springs out of the base 
of the couch. Above them the plastic 
bubbles of the mattress were revealed. 
He was conscious of Use breathing on 
the back of his neck. He stuck one arm 
deep into the bowels of the couch and 
moved his hand around. 

Nothing. 

He stood up. There was one more 
chance. He ran from the room. At the 
far end, to the right, was the door that 
lead to the cellar. He pulled it open and 
slammed down the stairs. Light flooded 
the basement automatically at the ap- 
proach of his feet. There, about ten feet 
in from the side wall on the ceiling! The 
couch would rest just above that point. 

But there was nothing in the cellar 
that would indicate his feeble hunch was 
correct. Much more slowly he retraced 
his path. Upstairs in the living room. 
Use, face drawn and anxious, “Was 
there. ...” 

“Nothing, it was just a stupid idea 
anyhow.” Sure it was stupid, but it 
would have restored his faith in Use . . . 
and that would have been heavenly. He 
had thought, just as he was ready to 
leave, that perhaps Leila had been levi- 
tated by some kind of apparatus. Per- 
haps, he had hoped, someone had dis- 
covered a means of overcoming gravity. 
If that were so, if there had been a gad- 
get concealed, then it would have meant 
that some outside person was involved 
in a vast hoax aimed at destroying his 
relationship with Use. 

But ... no gadgets. 

Outside, once he had placed the coma- 
tose girl in a comfortable position, he 
sat behind the controls of the heli-car. 
He heard Use settle down at his side. 
Above, a moon that could have been 
painted by any untalented Sunday paint- 
er, beamed as though love must auto- 
matically come alive under its pale light. 

Sneering at the moon, he drove on 
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through the night. Neither he nor Use 
said a word while he drove up into the 
air, slanted off at an angle and set the 
robot pilot for the hospital. Only then 
did he slump back in his seat and light 
a cigaret. He offered Use one by gestur- 
ing with the pack. She refused it by 
shaking her head. 

VIll 

^^^OTHING was said while the car 
settled down on the lawn that sur- 
rounded the mental hospital. Only when 
he had followed Use’s stiff back in 
through a side door, carrying the uncon- 
scious girl cradled in his arms, and had 
held his breath till he dropped the girl 
In her bed, did he speak. 

“Good night. Use.” 

“Whatever you’ve been thinking, 
Harry, it’s not true.” Use made no at- 
tempt to plead, to use her sex to convince 
him. She stated it flatly. Then she 
waited. 

Two of them, standing inches apart, a 
fatuous moon peering in through a 
grilled window, and all he could bring 
himself to say was, “I see, Use. G’night.” 

Then he ran away from her, and from 
the hospital. He was getting into Nils' 
car when, off to the right, behind a bush 
he saw a stir of movement. Had he been 
spotted at the last moment? He froze. 
It was an attendant for he could see the 
man’s white uniform. But the man was 
not in pursuit. Instead, he got up from 
all fours, onto his feet, and then stood 
stock still for a second shaking his head, 
the way a man does when coming out of 
a shower, or the way a man does when 
he is returning to consciousness. 

Hari*y waited to see no more. Leap- 
ing into the car, he gave it the gun and 
shot off into the air as 'though galvan- 
ized. This then, was the reason they had 
been able to kidnap Leila. The guards 
were hors de combat . . . but who or 
what had knocked them out? And why? 

Back in his own room. Nils’ car safe- 
ly ensconced in an overnight hangar, he 
lay in bed and considered his big toe. He 
had done everything in his power. He 


had left a steady automatic call for Nils 
on the phone. If Nils didn’t answer it 
could only mean that he had not re- 
turned home, or that he did not intend 
to answer. 

Wiggling his big toe he wondered 
whether man had lost much when big 
toes ceased to be prehensile. He did not 
have the slightest intention of wonder- 
ing about any of his larger problems. 
They were too much for him. He was a 
small man, with small ambitions. He 
had tried to get into the big league, had 
tried to find answers to things that had 
puzzled him. Well, he was beat. He knew 
when he had had enough. No more for 
him. 

Of course, once having made a good 
resolution it was impossible to keep it. 
The moment he decided to put the whole 
thing out of his mind he remembered 
the first clue he had ever encountered. 
Lazily reaching out to a stack of maga- 
zines, he plucked one from the stack, 
dislodging the ones on top of it. He 
opened it to a dog eared page. There was 
the blasted article that had started it all. 
Too bad it was so smart alecky in tone. 
Too bad he had ever read it. Too bad he 
had ever, as a kid, begun to read science 
fiction. If he’d stuck to baseball stories 
he’d never have read magazines that 
raised big questions . . . and best of all 
he would never have read that article. 
The article was in a magazine more than 
thirty years old. The cheap paper was 
yellow and crisp. , 

But the words still burnt into his 
mind as they had the first time he had 
read them . . . his eyes wandered down 
the columns although he had memorized 
the contents long ago. 

PHOOEY ON NOSTRADAMUS! 
by 

Martin Gardner 

REF: Earth, Moon and Planets, F. L. Whip- 
ple, 19il, page S f. 

Ency. Brit. Mars 
Ency. Americana, Mars 
Gulliver’s Travels, Voyage to Laputa, 
Chap. 3 

VOU can take the incredible prophecies of 
Mother Shipton, Bacon and Nostradamus 
and roll them all up in a small ball and forget 
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them. The all time high for long distance seer- 
ing must definitely go to Dean Swift. 

in Gulliver’s Travels in the section devoted 
to the Voyage to Laputa, in Chapter 3, the sec- 
tion where Gulliver is visiting the cloudland of 
the scientists, comes what the Encyclopedia 
Americana calls the most amazing prophecy of 
the last thousand years! 

“They have likewise discovered two lesser 
stars, or satellites, which revolve about Mars, 
whereof the innermost is distant from the 
centre of the primary planet exactly three of 
his diameters, and the outermost five; the for- 
mer revolves in the space of ten hours, and the 
latter in twenty-one and a half; so that the 
squares of their periodical times are very near 
in the same proportion with the cubes of their 
distance from the centre of Mars; which evi- 
dently shows them to be governed by the same 
law of gravitation that influences the other 
heavenly bodies.” 

What’s all the shooting about? Merely this. 
Those two moons of Mars that Swift spoke 
about so surely were not discovered until 1877 
by Asaph Hall. This was one hundred and fifty- 
six years later! The bitter Dean made his in- 
credible prophecy a century before a telescope 
had even been made that was capable of seeing 
the moons ! 

Hall, in charge of what was the world’s best 
telescope, a twenty-six incher, at the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, D. C., discovered 
the moons at this time only because Mars was 
then unusually close to the earth. He named 
them Phobus and Deimos for the two horses 
that drew Mars’ chariot. He discovered that 
Phobus, the larger of the moons, was fifteen 
miles in diameter, and that Deimos was half 
this size. He found too, that Phobus would 
appear larger when overhead than when at 
the horizon. Both moons are so near Mars that 
it would be impossible to see them at the poles. 

The topper on all this is that besides pre- 
dicting the dual moons, their sizes, their prob- 
able distance from Mars and practically every- 
thing else there is to know about the satellites. 
Swift put his finger on a fact unique in the 
entire universe! 

Phobus, the larger of the two moons goes 
around Mars in the same direction that Mars 
rotates, but in a third the time. This moon is 
the only known one in the entire solar system 
that revolves around another body faster than 
the other body rotates! 

Aside from the fact that Swift was a little 
off in his estimate of the distance that the 
moons are from Mars, the rest of his prophecies 
are, “remarkably close to the truth” according 
to Whipple in Earth, Moon and Planets. Whip- 
ple is an astronomer not given to exaggeration. 

Since Swift did predict that Phobus, because 
of its speed, would rise in the West and set in 
the East, he can be forgiven for his slight 
error as regards the distances of the satellites 
from Mars. 

Speculations on how or where Dean Swift 
got his astounding information can lead into 
some amusing bypaths; as the chance that 
Swift, by one of those folds in time, beloved of 
science-fiction writers, was able to see into 
Asaph Hall’s telescope a century and a half 


later; or that Swift was for a brief moment 
blessed, or cursed with clairvoyance or, and 
this sems more probable. . . . suppose an un- 
known and unheralded scientific genius of 
Swift’s era had constructed a telescope far in 
advance of his time and by it was able to see 
Phobus and Deimos in his instrument. Unable 
to convince anyone of his era of what he had 
done, the unheralded genius had told Swift 
about it and the Dean had incorporated it in 
his tale as an amusing sidelight. Derision then 
conquered this early astronomer and he de- 
stroyed his telescope and died with the truth 
as his only accomplishment. 

But however Dean Swift was able to tear 
aside the web of the future and see that which 
no man was to see for another one hundred and 
fifty years this section of Gulliver’s Travels 
stands as a record that Swift the saturnine 
was a seer of pyschically spectacular powers! 

T WO things had puzzled Harry ever 
since he had read about Swift’s 
weirdly accurate prophecy. How had 
Swift seen something science was not to 
discover for a hundred years . . . and 
. . . this was the biggest question of all, 
the one that arose to tantalize hifn con- 
stantly . . . was it because of the seer- 
ship that Swift had been punished by 
the harrowing madness that had de- 
stroyed one of the finest brains in cen- 
turies? Was there a connection? And 
if there was, who did the punishing? 
Why had Freud, as an example, who had 
pushed the boundaries of man’s knowl- 
edge steps further out in the unknown 
than any other man had ever done, why 
had Sigmund Freud been punished by 
senile decay, a belief in spiritualism 
which, in his last years, destroyed his 
productivity. There it was again. Man’s 
calm clear thinking years made into a 
mindless mush by what, or whom? Was 
it completely mechanistic? Was the “it” 
just arterio-sclerosis which wiped away 
the clean sanity of men’s minds, or was 
something or someone else involved? 

Swift, Freud, Crookes, an endless list 
of thinkers whose very thinking pro- 
cesses had been affected so that the end 
of their lives was a horror of contradic- 
tion to what had gone before, an anti- 
thetical end to what their lives had stood 
for. . . . 

Of course, Harry thought, rolling over 
on his bed and shifting his regard from 
his big toe to that spot on the ceiling 
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again, there was his other big clue. Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. He’d 
read that because of his interest in pri- 
mitive people’s folkways. As much as he 
disliked most of the cultural anthropol- 
ogists she was to him the big exception. 

It had been when he was reading about 
her theory that certain tribes could be 
divided into various pyschotic patterns, 
that tribe X for instance lived and died 
in what was in essence a paranoid cul- 
ture that he had felt the first gentle hint 
of something so big that his mind had 
almost stopped working for a while. He 
had to rest for a couple of weeks after 
his first reading of Dr. Benedict’s thesis. 
Not for what she said, but for what he 
had extrapolated from it. . . . 

Then he was on the rat race again. 
Seemingly he had proved that certain 
elements in witchcraft had some basic 
rational element. Lifting the cover of 
the bed he reached under the cloth and 
pulled the bell jar out into view. The 
green and brown twig lay, bereft of 
magic or movement. He looked at it un- 
seeingly while he tried to push his brain 
to some kind of synthesis of what he had 
discovered. There was the twig, and 
there was the fact that someone or some- 
thing ‘which he called Use could repeal 
the law of gravity. Levitation was pos- 
sible, if he was to believe the evidence 
of his senses. But Ghovind Dhas had 
said that he might doubt even those 
senses. For the sake of argument he 
would assume that he was sane. Then it 
followed that if he was sane he had seen 
Use levitate Leila. 

There was one final factor. If Use was 
telling the truth, then certain kinds of 
insanity could be cured by the laying on 
of hands. This, he thought, would seem 
to indicate that peibaps the ancients 
had had a clue when they thought of 
insanity as possession. 

But, and this was the poser that made 
him gulp, possesion by whom? 

Possession made him think by an 
automatic mnemonic of Charles Fort 
and his followers, those people who had 
believed that man is owned. Owned by 
someone else. Possessed in short. 
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Who were the possessors ? 

TF THERE were possessors, then the 
■*- horrible state the world was in and 
had been in back to the dawn of recorded 
time, was because there were outside 
powers who made a practice of inter- 
fering in human life. 

Still staring at the twig, he shook his 
head like a dog ridding itself of water. 
These were dangerous paths his mental 
feet were taking. This was the blue- 
print for paranoia. As little as he knew 
about pyschiatry he knew that a belief 
like this one could cause him to end up 
in a tasty little cell with neatly padded 
walls and a jacket to match. 

But of the two alternatives, he de- 
cided he would prefer to believe him- 
self insane rather than think that the 
whole world with its brawling millions 
was in the grip of masters so cynical as 
to have been guilty of the way the world 
had been guided for ten thousand years. 

He had his hand on the bell jar pre- 
paratory to pushing it back under his 
bed when he heard feet tap-tapping on 
the stairs outside his room. 

There was no rap on his door, it just 
opened and Nils rushed into the room. 
Harry gasped, for as the door opened, 
the twig under the glass changed back. 
Back into a snake. Then ... he wasn’t 
insane. 

That meant that the other, worse 
hypothesis was the correct one ! 

But before he could consider this, Nils 
said, “Throw your clothes on. The cops 
are after you !’’ 

“Cops?” It was too ridiculous a 
change of pace for him to be able to 
grapple with it. He pulled his clothes on 
helter-skelter, and worried at Nils with 
his eyes. Snake-twig, twig-snake. Use- 
Nils, Nils-Ilse. Was there some meaning 
in this continuing gestalt? 

“Hurry, you fool!” Nils was at the 
window, waiting impatiently. “There 
they come.” 

Harry got obstinate. He felt he had 
been stampeded too often. Instead of 
putting on his jacket, he paused and 
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walked to the window. Was Nils lying 
for some obscure reason? No, down on 
the street he could see the little two man 
heli-car parked. Two burly uniformed 
men were walking across the sidewalk. 

Of course there was no guarantee 
that they were indeed coming after him, 
but at least there were real police en- 
tering the house. Then the idea hit him, 
froze him, so that Nils had to push him 
out of the window angrily. What reason 
did he have to believe in the reality of 
the police? If some kind of super-hypno- 
sis were at work it would certainly be 
as easy to convince him of an illusion 
like this as. . . . 

But his feet were out the window. He 
looked down and saw his landlady wait- 
ing on the steps. She was greeting the 
police, inviting them into the house. 
Then, if the police were real they had 
come at her behest. That was still an- 
other puzzle which he had to solve. 

Nils body bulked large behind him. 
Harry turned and said over his shoulder, 
“What am 1 supposed to do. Nils? Just 
drop off into space?” 

“Don’t be more of a damned fool than 
you have to be! To your left. There’s a 
rope. I knew this was coming. 1 dropped 
it from the roof earlier.” 

Even as Harry began a painful hand 
over hand climb up the rope which he 
found where Nils had said it would be, 
he wondered how Nils could have known 
that the police were coming. And if Nils 
had known, why hadn’t he been warned 
earlier? 

He was gasping, for office work does 
not ht one for rope climbing, and in ad- 
dition to his physical softness, the strain 
felt as if it had ripped his chest wide 
open again. 

If it had not been for the consum- 
mate ease with which Nils followed 
after him, he doubted if he would have 
been able to make the rooftop. He paused 
w’ith one hand reaching, strained in a 
deathlike grip, marshalling his forces 
for the last surge of energy he needed 
to make the difficult muscle up to the 
roof proper. 


Below, Nils whispered harshly, “Put 
your feet on my shoulders, I’ll push you 
up high enough so you can get — ” 

That did it. Calling on a last surge 
of adrenalin, he managed to climb un- 
aided to the roof. But it had taken a 
great deal out of him. He stood stupidly, 
hands shaking with the cessation of the 
strain as Nils bounded after him. 

TN THE center of the roof like a magic 

carpet, sat Nils’ heli-car. Certainly 
then, this emergency had been known 
long in advance. He turned to face his 
friend. 

Nils voice barked at him, “What are 
you standing there for? Cet in the car, 
quick! Those cops may think of the roof 
at any second.” 

He took a deep breath and hoped that 
his voice wouldn’t quaver as he said, 
“No, Nils. I haven’t done anything. Why 
should I run? The only reason I’ve come 
this far is that you’ve completely stam- 
peded me.” 

f'pHE MOON which had failed in its 
A romantic attempt earlier in the eve- 
ning now chose to absent itself. But just 
before its light was hidden by a scud- 
ding cloud, he saw Nils’ face begin to 
woi’k. It was frightening. The man 
looked .so much like a Viking anyhow, 
that this anger which was letting itself 
come into view was like watching an 
ancient berserker rage in the making. 

“The blood, Harry . . . the blood from 
your chest ! The landlady found traces of 
it. She thinks you murdered someone!” 

So sh(>. had gone into his room. And 
after he had warned her not to! The fear 
of danger was washed away by irrita- 
tion at the woman’s nosiness. 

“Besides,” Nils voice was low now, 
“Use has spilled the beans. She’s told 
the authorities that you helped her kid- 
nap the girl !” 

This was too much! 

Friendship be damned. If he were to 
believe this, then . . . then he could really 
no longer love her. Forgetting every- 
thing in a surge of unreason, he lashed 
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out in a sudden frenzy at his friend. 

Despite the disparity in their sizes, 
despite the wrath which Nils was manu- 
facturing, the blow should have pulped 
his unprotected chin. 

But nothing happened. Harry stood 
and stared at his fist. It had not bounced 
off flesh and blood. It had not bounced. 
He felt no jar, no wrench of torn mus- 
cles the way you do when you swing at 
and miss a target. He felt nothing at all. 
His blow had not landed. Its force had 
been dissipated. 

Nils looked at the shaken man. He 
said softly, “I’m sorry, Harry. Truly I 
ami Notv will you get into my car?” 

Head whirling, Harry Boyce stepped 
into the vehicle. Some last remnant of 
sanity kept trying to say, now you have 
another clue . . . another fact. 

But the fact was too incredible. 

He did not choose to believe that his 
friend was invulnerable. 

The state of shock was kind in a way, 
for it saved him from worry when the 
rooftop door opened and the two police- 
men charged out into full view, guns 
drawn. 

For the first time in his life he lived 
through a barrage of bullets, and the 
fact did not even concern him. The heli- 
car drew away from the rooftop rapid- 
ly. . 

He looked down incuriously at the 
shrinking men who waved angry fists 
at him as the car drew out of their 
range. At the controls Nils said, “We’ll 
pick up Use.” 

The words conveved nothing to him at 
all. . . . 

‘^During . . .” 
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Another brain asked for, “Has She 
suspected ?” 

The answer came hesitantly, “As far 
as I can tell, no.” 

The one female and the three males 
communed for what might have been no 
time, or all time. Then the most domi- 
nant male thought, “We will continue.” 

The female thought, “Hurry . . . hur- 
ry .. . please hurry!” 

Then all was quiet as it had been in 
the beginning and would be at the very 
end. They were gone. . . . 

IX 

AR above the city Nils turned to 
Harry and said, “Here, you forgot this.” 
And handed over the twig. The last 
time Harry had seen it was as it turned 
into a snake. Nils was admitting that 
he had something to do with the trans- 
formation ! 

Nils had turned it back into a twig! 

Sitting in the car, flying through the 
endless night, Harry fought to get his 
brain under his control. This was no 
time to lose out, not now, right this min- 
ute when evidently Nils was ready to 
admit something. 

He took the twig from the man who 
sat at the controls, face frozen into im- 
mobility. Placing the twig in his pock- 
et, Harry Boyce struggled for self-con- 
trol. 

Nils said, “No point in leaving a 
snake for the cops to brood about. No 
telling what they might figure from it.” 

“Are you,” Harry Boyce was regain- 
ing a degree of sanity, “are you going 
to give me any inkling as to what this is 
all about. Nils?” 


OTHING had changed as nothing 
could change in that area that was of 
no time and no place. Throbbingly a 
mind asked, “Is She there?” Silence 
expanded till it seemed to enfold the 
universe. 

The thoughts pounded harshly. “We 
are alone. Just we four. We must move 
even more rapidly.” 


“Do you think I’m a sadist? Harry, 
have you forgotten whatever liking you 
ever had for me? Do you really think 
I’d be torturing you this way if I could 
help it? Trust me just a little bit. Please, 
Harry.” 

That was just peachy-dandy, Harry 
Boyce thought ruefully. This was the 
classical moment in the “had-I-but- 
known” type of story where everything 
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could be cleared up in two minutes but 
there is a “reason” which prevents the 
clearing up. 

But Nils was speaking again, “Harry, 
look at me. Can you blank out your 
mind, prevent a telepath from ripping 
aside your defenses and peering into 
your cortex? Can you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“That’s the only reason I cannot ex- 
plain . . . and believe me in my way. 
I’m working just as much in the dark as 
you are.” 

“It’s hard to believe it.” 

“I know, I know.” Nils was getting 
irritable. “Don’t think I don’t know. 
But . . . hold on, just a little while longer 
. . . I promise you it can’t go on much 
longer.” 

“Then," Harry thought he might as 
well probe around the edges a bit, 
“there are telepaths?” 

Nils nodded. 

“And . . .” this was getting close to 
the thinnest part of the ice, “gravitation 
can be controlled?” 

Another nod. 

“Nils,” this was the long shot, “are 
these powers human?” 

No nod. Just silence. Then, “Not at 
the moment. But they can be and will 
be ... if ” 

The heli-car was descending, Harry’s 
stomach told him with a sick lurch. 
Peering unbelievingly out into the night, 
he said, “Nils, this isn’t the asylum! I 
thought you said you were taking me to 
Use.” 

“There was no time for discussion,” 
Nils said. 

They got out onto the esplanade that 
led to the museum in which Ghovind 
Dhas worked. Harry looked ahead. One 
lighted window indicated that Dhas, as 
usual, was working instead of sleeping. 

“Why are we here?” 

“I can’t tell you. Go in, see Dhas, 
speak to him. I'll be back with Use, 
shortly.” 

Nils patted him on the back in com- 
radely fashion and re-entered the heli- 
car. It soared away and was gone. Boyce 


walked towards the lighted window. 

TTE PEERED inside. Dhas was up all 
right, and hard at work behind his 
desk. The hows and whys were all be- 
yond him. Shrugging fatalistically, 
Harry tapped on the window. He had 
always known that Dhas was a febrile, 
nervous type, but the leap he took when 
he heard the sound was frightening. 

Gulping, fighting to conquer his 
nerves, the man came to the window. 
“Harry! You . . . frightened me. Come 
in.” 

This was his night for windows, Har- 
ry thought as he shinnied up the sill and 
climbed into the room. It was as he had 
left it, so long ago, so short a time ago. 
Was it only yesterday that he and Use 
had made their visit here? 

Ghovind Dhas, ducked, weaved, 
jerked, went through his series of pat- 
terned tics and finally managed to get 
out, “What brings you here at this time 
of night?” 

“That’s a good question, pal, I wish 1 
knew the answer.” 

Why was he there ? Because good old 
Nils had dumped him there. What was 
he to do? Talk. So, he talked. “Been 
a busy little bee, Ghovind. Real busy. 
Been learning things.” 

“Yes.” The little man prompted when 
he fell into silence. “What kind of 
things?” 

Reaching into his pocket he took out 
the twig and held it between his palms. 
“Oh, like when is a twig not a twig. 
Good riddle, isn’t it?” 

Down behind the desk, out of Boyce’s 
sight, Dhas’ finger tapped a button. A 
wire recorder was activated. He bent 
forward covering the action. “Fine rid- 
dle. What’s the answer?” 

“When it’s a snake!” Harry began to 
giggle. His face crumpled, fell apart. 
Hysteria mounted. 

“Harry!” Dr. Dhas’ voice was com- 
manding, sharp, like a slap in the fdce, 
“Harry, stop it!” 

Somehow he managed to stifle the gig- 
gles that mounted fighting for release, 
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“I’ve got lots of riddles.’’ A little 
shard of a giggle managed to work its 
way out. “Like, how can a woman float 
in the air, and when is a man invulnera- 
ble .. . and how could Nils have known 
where I parked his heli-car. Sure I got 
lots of riddles. And how could Nils have 
known in advance that the police were 
coming for me . . . and — ” 

The tiny Hindu leaned forward over 
his cluttered desk anxiously. “The police 
are after you?” 

“Sure! They think I killed someone. 
They should know I kidnapped a luna- 
tic . . . they'd have still another reason 
to be hot on my trail.” No use, the gig- 
gles were stronger than he. They poured 
out of him. 

Dr. Dhas handed him a cigar. Said 
anxiously, “Here, light this . . . perhaps 
if you keep your hands busy you can 
regain your self-control.” 

^PHE anxiety on the Hindu’s face was 
A somehow even more ludicrous than 
anything else. Dhas seemed overly anx- 
ious for the cigar to light. But it was 
hard to do because the laughter was 
making him shake. Holding his stom- 
ach with one hand he managed to light 
the cigar with the other. Clouds of 
smoke emanated from his mouth. They 
became little round mushrooms as the 
cachinations that possessed him forced 
his breath out in bursts. 

“And Use, my lovely wonderful Use — 
she’s not human. She’s one of the ene- 
my — did you know, Doctor,” Harry 
leaned forward drunkenly anxious to 
convince his friend, “that we are owned ? 
And that Use is one of the owners? 
Surest thing you know . . . she’s . . . 
she’s. . . .” 

And then the room tunneled up 
around him. His last conscious thought 
before the blackness encompassed him 
was a silly one. “When you have Gho- 
vind Dhas for a friend you don’t need 
an enemy . . . he’s doped me.” The last 
thing his eyes saw was the statue of 
Kali. It seemed to glare at him. 

Then that was all. It was as though 
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he had never been born. 

When he came to, it was sudden. 
There was no long drawn out period 
of fuzziness. One moment he was un- 
conscious, the next he was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. He felt rested, bet- 
ter than he had in a long time. 

He sat up, and looked around him. 

He regretted looking instantly. 

The room he was in was pleasant ex- 
cept for the fact that the window was 
barred, and the walls were padded. He 
was in an asylum and in the kind of 
room they reserved for their most vio- 
lent customers. 

In a way it w'as a relief. So he had 
been mad all the time. All his wild hy- 
potheses had been just that, wild. There 
were no possessors, and he was not pos- 
sessed, except by his own sick mind. 
Wondering if his calm acceptance of 
this W'as good or bad for him, he man- 
aged to get to his feet and make his way 
to the window. Outside the morning sun 
lit up a pleasant lawn. Unless he was 
hallucinating, he was in the lunatic 
asylum where Use worked. That was 
nice, he thought ironically. At least he’d 
have someone to talk to, when things 
got dull. 

Heigh ho, the meri’y oh. If this was 
the way a madman felt he was glad he 
was not sane. Rested, at peace with 
himself and the world, he stretched, 
filled his lungs wdth air, and was glad 
to be alive. 

“Harry!” He realized that he had 
been hearing his name whispered for 
quite a while. Resolutely he had not 
wanted to recognize the voice that called 
him. But that was senseless. He turned 
and saw her face through the peephole 
in his door. 

It was lovely as he remembered it. 
He was glad of her, if nothing else. 
Wondering rather idly if he had really 
made love to her or just imagined it, 
he meandered over to the door. 

“Hullo, darling,” he said, and smiled 
happily. ' “How’re you?” 

Her voice was still a tense whisper, 
“Harry, oh, my very dear ! We’ve got to 
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get you out of here! Fast!” 

“Get me out of here?” Was she in- 
sane? He felt fine. Not in the mood to 
leave at all. 

“Shh . . . don’t be silly, of course you 
must get out of here and quickly too!" 
She bit her full under lip. “Darling 
whatever possessed you to talk that way 
in front of Ghovind Dhas? He made 
a recording of your ‘insane ravings.' 
The head doctor is analyzing it now ! 
They're convinced that you are com- 
pletely paranoid!” 

“That’s nice.” Too bad she wasn’t 
sick in the head too, then they could 
really be happy together. It would be 
so nice if she could feel the way he did. 
But no. She was sane and worried. The 
way he had been last night . . . and all 
the other nights and days of his life. 
He luxuriated in the feeling of release 
that was his. 

“Nice?” Use was thunderstruck. 
“Harry, come closer.” 

/^BEYING her only because it was 
easier than arguing, he pushed his 
face to the peephole. Only about two 
thirds of her face showed through the 
circumscribed area. A part of her chin, 
her mouth, which he felt like biting, 
her nose and eyes. He couldn’t see her 
high forehead or her hair. It would be 
nice, he thought dispassionately, to have 
her run her loosened hair all over his 
naked body. 

She said, “Kiss me darling, kiss me 
hard, and long.” 

It was a little ridiculous, making love 
through a door, he decided. Cut off too 
much. Ruled out too many possibilities. 
Nope, he thought as his mouth worked 
on hers, this will never be popular. A 
man’s got a right to press a woman 
against him, otherwise this kissing busi- 
ness is a little silly. Then suddenly it 
was no longer silly. 

“Use,” he said, breaking free of her 
lips, “What am I doing in here?” Ev- 
erything was back, all the fear and 
doubt, and lack of knowledge. All the 
unanswered puzzles. 


“It doesn’t matter. All that matters 
is getting you out of here.” 

“Umm . . . one other thing matters. 
Do you love me?” 

“With all my heart and . . . how can 
you doubt I love you?” 

How could he doubt it, looking at her? 
The hell with his problems, the hell with 
the unanswered questions. He could not 
look and continue to doubt that she was 
human. 

“Someone’s coming.” she said huskily. 
“I’ll leave now. But be ready to run. 
I’ll get the keys, open your door some- 
how. But from there on you’ll be on 
your own. Dearest darling, don’t doubt 
my love. Not ever.” 

And then she was gone. 

He tried to recapture some of the 
euphoria he had been experiencing be- 
fore she brought him back to his senses. 
But it was gone. All of it. He was 
again .harassed, scared — and normal, if 
that was normalcy. 

So many new unanswered questions. 
Why, why, why had Dhas, his friend, 
doped him, sent him to the asylum? Or 
had Dhas never been a friend. Did he 
have any friends? Nils . . . the biggest 
question mark of all, outside of Use. 
But he had made up his mind not to 
doubt her. That way he had one thread 
to hold onto. 

There was no sound of any feet, but 
he heard a click. He waited, giving her 
time to get away from the door. Then 
on cat-silent feet, he went to the door 
and tried it. It swung open. All around 
him there was the feeling of life, of the 
business of the hospital going on. 

Poking his head out through the part- 
ly opened door, h(> looked first one way 
and then the other. There was a flicker 
of movement at tiie end of the long hall- 
way on which his door opened. Someone 
coming? No, that must be Use getting 
out of the way. 

When he went through the door he 
stumbled on something soft underfoot. 
Stopping he considered the object. 
Clothes! It was only then that he real- 
ized that he was in a loose, white, toga- 
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like hospital garment which was not 
quite the thing to wear for an escape. 

Seconds later, dressed properly, he 
again looked out the door. No one in 
sight. Now or never. Idly, forcing him- 
self to go slowly as though he were just 
a casual sight-seer he wandered down 
the endless corridor. Behind a door he 
heard a susurration, the whisper froze 
him into immobility. Then he sighed 
with relief when it dawned on him, that 
behind each of the doors there was a 
patient. 

He was enveloped in the same kind 
of dream-like ease that had surrounded 
him when he had helped Use kidnap 
Leila. Was his way prepared for him? 

Even as he wondered, there was the 
harsh and strident clamor of an alarm 
bell. It racked his brain, tore through 
the peaceful attitude he had been pre- 
serving. 

Had Use broadcast an alarm? No, 
that was too ridiculous to consider. Be- 
sides, win, lose or draw he had decided 
to put his trust in her. But if she had 
not alerted the authorities, who else 
could know he was escaping? 

A door opened, and she was with him. 
Use said, "Hurry!” 

“How did they find out?” 

“It’s not you ! Some other patient is 
escaping. Come . . . follow me.” 

But this meant sacrficlng her! She 
must not be allowed to involve herself 
this deeply. He drew away. “Use, no. 
Get out of here. Let me take my 
chances.” 

“Don’t be absurd! You don’t even 
know which door leads outside! Don’t 
argue, darling.” 

Use knew where the exit was, but it 
availed them nothing; When they ran 
to it, a guard w'as poised, ready to stop 
anyone who approached. Use said hur- 
riedly, “Slow down, wave to the guard 
and then turn and follow me.” 

Doing as she directed, he found him- 
self following her to a door that might 
have led into a linen closet. Instead, 
as she opened it she whispered, “This 
is our only chance. Downstairs!” 


The way was long. Down, down, till 
he reasoned that they must be two or 
three floors below ground level. When 
they had passed no one in four or five 
minutes he hazarded a question. 

“Where are we going. Use?” 

“Down here, somewhere, one of the 
levels leads into a . . .” She paused and 
pointed to a metal door. “I think this is 
it.” 

The doorway led into almost total 
darkness. As she flung it open he heard 
the roar of the freight conveyor belt 
system that honeycombed the bowels of 
the city. 

“Is this what I think it is?” Boyce 
asked. 

He could not see her nod, and only 
when she realized that it was impossi- 
ble for him to have seen her gesture, 
did she say, “Yes. I found this by acci- 
dent one day. This is an emergency 
exit. Some workmen used it to repair 
a section.” 

All around them was the continuous 
never-ending rumble of the fast moving 
belt. Ahead, small blue lights were be- 
ginning to radiate enough light for the 
fundus of his eye to pick up. But shapes 
were still blurred, the light was barely 
enough to make his way in comparative 
safety. 

They waited, next to the fifty yard 
wide belt, watching it pass them by. At 
any moment, Harry thought, they would 
have to take their courage in both hands 
and leap onto the rapidly moving belt. 

O FF in the distance he could see a 
cluster of lights that marked a 
point of juncture in the system. Once 
they mounted the belt and let it carry 
them ahead, they’d have enough light so 
that they’d be able to pick one of the 
belts that was going downtown toward 
the heart of the city. The sound of the 
machinery seemed to get louder, and 
louder, but, he tjiought, perhaps that 
was just imagination. He tensed and 
said, “Now?” 

A gentle palm pressure from the girl’s 
hand assented. 
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Leaping onto the belt, he was aware and he was in darkness again. Dark- 


as he did so, that the girl had followed 
him. He wondered why, for with him on 
his way out of the asylum, it seemed to 
him that it would have been safer for 
Use to get back to work, to cover up for 
his absence as long as was possible. 

Too late for such considerations now, 
for he felt her body crash into his as 
they landed awkwardly sprawling on 
the broad webbed belt. 

There was a continuous wave-like 
motion in the material on which he lay. 
This was a far cry from the surface 
moving sidewalks to which he was ac- 
customed. With nothing but dead freight 
being carried on the belt, he supposed 
there was not much reason to worry 
about human comfort. 

Staggering to his feet, he reached 
down and helped the girl to get up. The 
belt was approaching the lights which 
indicated a switch off. He strained his 
eyes looking ahead. His sense of direc- 
tion was all fouled up, and yet, when 
they came to the place where the belts 
almost coincided, he would have to make 
up his mind which one went to the place 
he wanted to go. 

Hoping that the escape of the other 
patient was covering his own retreat, 
he put the whole matter out of his mind 
and concentrated on the choice of belts 
which they were approaching. 

The lights were close enough now so 
that he could turn to his fellow passen- 
ger and try to manufacture a smile. It 
faded slowly. For as he turned to face 
her and he began to say, “I hope you 
know where we’re going. Use. . . The 
words never came from his throat. 

For the girl next to him, swaying on 
the bumping belt, smiling at him with 
cat-like hatred, was not Use. 

It was Leila, the girl who had floated 
in the air. The “incurable” cataton- 
ic. .. . 

X 

j^^ND then the rolling belt swayed and 
rolled and passed the one burst of light 


ness complete, both physical, and men- 
tal. He was in a complete blackout. 

The whys and wherefores no longer 
concerned him. He fell to his knees and 
then his body .tilted forward and he 
slumped forward on his face. The move- 
ment of the belt was fluid enough to 
complete the illusion that he was having 
everyman’s nightmare . . . careening 
through a dark and endless tunnel for- 
ever and ever . . . time without end. 

The girl sat over him, body bent, head 
tilted. At one point she lifted his head 
and forced it into her lap. Smothering, 
face filled with cloth, he managed to 
rotate his head till his nostrils were free 
of the encumbrance. Otherwise he 
moved not at all. Her palm pressed onto 
his temple. 

It was then he knew what Use had 
suffered. 

Eyelids pressed tight shut, his body 
arched upwards in an almost tetanic 
convulsion as he felt his brain being vio- 
lated. Probing tendrils which he tried 
to assure himself could not be physical 
ripped and tore at his cortex. In all 
the hypothetical instances of telepathy 
about which he had ever read, the proc- 
ess was thought of as being a gentle 
one. If this horror through which he 
was living was mind reading then no 
one had evet conceived of the process 
correctly. 

Even knowing that there were no 
pain nerves in his brain did not help 
him now. It was as though a ruthless 
hand was pressing, squeezing his brain ; 
he could almost feel parts of it spewing 
out between angry fingers. 

And then it stopped. 

It was unbelievable that he could, have 
endured it and stayed alive, or sane. 
His head jolted on the swaying belt as 
the girl dropped it from her lap. She 
was getting to her feet. But there was 
no room in his mind for anger or curi- 
osity, all he felt was a rather weak wave 
of thankfulness that his mind was again 
all his. 

Lying on the belt surrounded by the 
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encompassing blackness, he breathed 
deeply, trying to get his bodily machin- 
ery moving. It was futile. All he could 
do was wait for the sensation to pass. 
He was aware that she was walking 
away from him, walking along the mov- 
ing belt as though she were on solid 
ground, as though, cat-like, she could 
see perfectly in the blinding darkness. 

He slowly became aware that she was 
singing to herself ; a rather tuneless lit- 
tle tune. “We dance and sing and prance 
and fling, ’tis grace that makes us glad. 
No greater bliss can be than his. who 
piously goes mad . . . goes mad . . .” Her 
voice rose in volume and she sang, 
“Then let us all go mad !” 

Remembering the euphoric happiness 
which had been his for that little w'hile 
in the insane asylum he wished that he 
could go mad. But the word ‘mad’ was 
enough to set up the whole gestalt to- 
wards which he had been working. If 
the world were to be rescued from mad- 
ness, then it was his duty to be sane, 
come what might. 

H e had regained his senses in the 
proverbial nick of time he realized 
as the rolling belt approached another 
cluster of lights. The girl was poised on 
the very edge of the rapidly moving con- 
veyor. One pale white hand was out- 
stretched, grasping for a control lever 
that jutted out from the wall. If it was 
a braking device as he surmised intui- 
tively that it might be, then catastrophe 
was imminent. For if she managed to 
jolt the belt into quiescence suddenly, 
both he and she would die rather messily 
under the piled, heavy boxes which 
were fellow passengers on the belt. They 
loomed up all around both the man and 
the girl, if the inertia that was inherent 
in them were to catapault the boxes 
down. . . . 

He leaped across the slimy, slick belt, 
his feet darting out, playing him false 
as he jumped. The girl’s hand grasped 
the lever, pulled it — and what he feared 
came to pass. 

The belt stopped. 

All around them the boxes shifted, 
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began to tip over and cascade down 
around his now prostrate body. The 
girl laughed happily and insanely as the 
huge weights tilted and slid like giant 
children’s blocks. His leap had landed 
him sprawling next to the edge of the 
belt near the girl. If he rolled off, push- 
ing her along with him, they would fall 
into the speeding rotors which screamed 
now that they were idling, with their 
burden no longer moving. 

TT HAD taken Use a moment to lealize 

that she was no longer at Harry’s 
side in the darkness. The moment had 
changed to a second, the second to a 
minute, as she was aware by some sixth 
sense that the man at her side was not 
her beloved. 

The blue lights had not been strong 
enough at first for her to be able to 
make out more than the fact that the 
man next to her was bigger, burlier 
than Harry. But then, as her eyes be- 
came more accustomed to the bad light 
she saw that Harry and ... a ... girl, 
had leaped onto the rolling belt. 

It w^as only then that she turned and 
peered at the person next to her. By 
that time Harry and the girl had spun 
off into the distance. “Nils!” Her voice 
was sharp with fear. 

He put his arm through hers and led 
her away from the roar of the conveyor. 
“Take it easy, honey, I know w'hat Tm 
doing.” 

“But—” 

“No time for that now. Here, this 
way.” He led her into an aperture 
which her mind told her could not be 
there. A moment ago she had seen a 
blank wall at her side. Now, a door- 
shaped opening led off into the distance. 

Walking at his side she refused to 
consider what power of his enabled him 
to make it possible for them to walk 
through solid stone. 

Ahead of them light flickered, glowed, 
and became the light of day. The way 
leading outdoors. There was no trace of 
expression on Nils’ face as he pointed 
toward the lawn that surrounded the 
asylum. He said, “Get in my car, fly to 
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Ghovind Dhas. I will join you as soon as 
I can. Harry is in danger. You cannot 
come with me.” 

Then he was gone. 

Not back the way they had come, not 
forward into the light. He was gone as 
though he had never had any physical 
presence. She stumbled across the green 
sward and collapsed into the car. Some 
unknown reservoir of strength allowed 
her to put the car into the air, throw it 
onto the automatic controls, and then 
she fainted for the first time in her life. 

O NE of the boxes had landed across 
Leila’s legs, smashing them so flat 
that there was no longer any semblance 
of humanity in them when Nils arrived 
at Harry’s side. The girl let no sound 
escape her lips. If anything, she seemed 
grimly satisfied by her Immolation. 

Harry was never able, then, or later 
■to figure out where Nils came from, how 
he could suddenly be standing on the 
belt, his arms spread out in a protect- 
ing gesture. All Harry ever really knew 
was that as the heavy containers crashed 
down towards his helpless body, they 
suddenly stopped in mid-air. 

Then Nils was busy with the girl. He 
grunted as he looked at the damage the 
girl had sustained. His hand moved back 
and forth near Leila’s trunk and the 
attentuated remnants of her legs were 
no longer fastened to her body by even 
the paper thin tendrils that had held 
them for a moment. Another curious 
gesture seemed to freeze the gouts of 
blood that were spewing from the hip 
sockets. Gently Nils picked up the in- 
jured girl, cradling her in his arms. 

“Come on, Harry,” was all he said, 
and he struck off with his burden. Har- 
ry followed, mind blank, no longer able 
to respond to the unknown with amaze- 
ment. 

The fact that they were walking 
about three feet above the ground struck 
him as being neither more nor less un- 
reasonable and impossible than any- 
thing that had preceded it. He trailed 
after Nils, putting one foot after the 


other because that was the way his auto- 
matic system made him locomote. If the 
orders to move had had to come from 
his higher nervous centers he would 
have been unable to change position. 

The way was long. 

And in retrospect, when he and Nils 
and the hurt girl had arrived at Dhas’ 
room, rather dull. Inter-dimensional 
travel would never be considered excit- 
ing, he thought rathej- dully, as he sat 
slumped across the room from his for- 
mer friend, the little Hindu who had 
seen fit to dope him and send him to the 
Insane asylum. Gray, wavering walled 
nothingness would be about the closest 
he could come to putting that area into 
words. They had walked in timeless si- 
lence through an endless space that had 
no verisimilitude. The end of the jour- 
ney had been much like the beginning. 
One moment they were surrounded by 
three dimensional reality, the next, loose 
vagaries, then back into the world at 
large as represented by the room in the 
museum where Ghovind Dhas worked 
and lived. 

Nils placed Leila’s outraged body on a 
couch, then turned to face Dhas. “You 
don’t seem particularly surprised at our 
walking through your wall, doctor.” 

The little brown man’s rubber-mobile 
face contorted, constricted, then relaxed 
in many tics before he said, “One loses 
one’s ability to be amazed, Mr. Eng- 
strand.” 

Nils smiled and said, “Even Harry 
seems more stunned than surprised.” 

The mention of his name forced his 
ci'itical powers to attempt to get back 
to work. He sat up a trifle, said, “I’ve 
given up. Nils.” 

“No,” Nils’ voice was full of some 
emotion — fear? rage? 

Harry could not grapple with the 
problem. 

“You can’t give up now. We’re get- 
ting close to . . . the end.” 

Dhas was the one who answered. He 
said, “Truly?” 

“Truly. We’re coming to some kind 
of ending. It may not be the one towards 
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which I . . . we, have been working, but 
the end is in sight.” 

“ Am I to be allowed to know anything 
more than what I have surmised?” The 
little doctor’s voice was acid. 

B efore Nils could answer, if he in- 
tended to answer, they all saw the 
air car settle outside the window. Then 
Use came to them. Harry sat up 
straighten, tried to force his apathetic 
mood away, tried to respond in a more 
normal way. He rose, went to greet her. 
Held his hands before him, grasped hers 
in his and said, “Is it you, darling? 
Really you, this time?” 

She shook her head slowly, “I think 
so, really, deep down, I think so, but 
how can we tell?” 

There was no way to tell. 

Or was there? 

Disregarding Dhas and Nils, paying 
no attention to the dismembered girl on 
the couch who had begun to moan, low 
and deep in her throat like an animal, 
his arras went around the woman he 
loved. He held her to him, trying to get 
from her the deep reassurance that had 
once been his, hoping that the slow 
surges of sexual desire would convince 
him when no other test could. 

Only when the blood was pounding in 
his head and waves of desire had gone 
through him that alternately strength- 
ened and weakend him did he release 
her. l^or all he could tell, this ivas the 
womaii he loved. On that assumption he 
would proceed. 

Dhas and Nils were bent over the 
suffering girl. Dhas asked, “Is there 
anything we can do for her?” 

“Given enough time,” Nils said, “1 
might be able to regenerate the lost tis- 
sues, but 1 don’t think we’ll have any 
time . . . the showdown is on us.” 

The door behind Harry opened and 
two men whom he had never seen be- 
fore entered. Between them was one of 
the loveliest women whom he had ever 
seen. All three of them breathed that 
kind of inner assurance that was Nils’ 
strength. All of them were a little 


larger than life, a little more imbued 
with elan vital than was normal. Nils, 
whose back was to the door, and to the 
strangers, said, “Come on in. This is 
it.” 

The man to the right of the exquisite 
woman said, “Is She here? I don’t feel 
Her presence.” 

Dhas had left the couch and was now 
I'e-seated at his desk. His tics were get- 
ting almost paroxysmal. Rubbing his 
hands together in a kind of delirious 
glee, he chortled to himself. “So I was 
right. From the slightest, most guarded 
indications, I have built up an hypothe- 
sis .. . and it is a correct one.” Making 
fun of himself, he said, “Death where 
is thy sting?” 

A silence unbroken but for the obli- 
gato of pain which rose from the injured 
girl descended on the occupants of the 
room. Harry stepped away from Use 
and turned his eyes to the three 
stiangers. Their attention as well as 
Nils' was focussed on the little statue 
of three eyed, blue-black Kali which 
Dhas had in his room. They stared at 
the representation of female malignity 
as though fearful of it. Harry looked at 
Kali’s four contorted arms, her blood 
reddened feet and wondered. . . . 

Dhas broke the silence. He whis- 
pered, “Her feet are red with the blood 
of the giants . . . the giants whom she 
destroyed that man might live on 
earth ...” 

Knowing that this was part of the 
Kali mythology, Harry still wondered 
why Ghovind Dhas had chosen this in- 
apposite moment in which to mention it. 

“You know who the giants were?” 
Nils asked wonderingly. 

“I think so,” Dhas said humbly, “I 
think so.” 

The little man again rubbed his hands 
in silent glee. He said, “And I think that 
even . . . demons . . . have to have a 
Mother.” 

The strangers looked at Nils. He said 
angrily, “No, I haven’t told him. He’s 
smart, like so many of these . . . earth- 
men. Much smarter than She thinks. 
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He’s figured it out for himself.” Her body was supported above the 


“And am I right,” Dhas asked, “in 
thinking that this interstellar silver cord 
has ended up in a mother who wants to 
eat her children and have them too?” 
He giggled mirthlessly, “Or to put it 
another way, she wants her children 
to live but in subjugation to her terms?” 

“Of course you’re right, blast you!” 
Nils shook his head angrily, wrathfully, 
“but you don’t have to rub our noses in 
it.” 

f'pHE grouping was odd, static, as 
though set by a bad stage director. 
Nils was to one side of the room slightly 
in front of those other three who oddly 
resembled him; Dhas, behind his desk, 
seemingly in control of the situation; 
Harry, his arm around Use, was near 
the foot of the couch where Leila, dis- 
regarded, tossed and turned her head 
and mumbled wordlessly. 

They were waiting. All of them. Har- 
ry sensed it, could see that Use was 
aware of it, knew in some odd way that 
these others. Nils and the ones like him, 
were all, waiting in fear. Only Dhas, a 
strange devil-may-care kind of attitude 
riding him, seemed not to care. 

Then they came. The waiting period 
was at an end. And the only way they 
all knew it, was because Leila was sud- 
denly quiet, ’fheir heads, turned as 
though by a force which wasi not theirs, 
slowly, slowly, craned around till Leila 
was the focus of all their attention. 

Harry had a sudden thought, he had 
never realized, never considered before, 
how small a human was, minus legs. 
Leila was pushing herself erect on the 
couch. Her arms seemed preter-natural- 
ly long, descending as they did far be- 
low the bottom of her tiunk. Her face 
was no longer vacant. Instead it was 
contorted by such hate, and rage, that 
Harry averted his eyes quickly as 
though afraid he would be burnt. But 
unwillingly he had to look back. Because 
she was rising from the place where she^ 
had rested. 

I.egless she stood before them. 


floor at just about the height she would 
have stood had she the limbs to hold her 
there. 

Nils said, “This is it.” 

But before the squared angry mouth 
did more than move, Dhas spoke up. 
And his voice. In the face of unreason 
made manifest, was jesting, nasty, 
needling. 

He said, and for the first time in all 
the while that Harry had known him, 
the little man spoke without moving, 
minus the tics, his voice arrogant and 
sure. 

He said and the words were like a 
whiplash, “Well, old woman? What 
deviltry are you up to now ?” 

Nils and those others, gasped in uni- 
son. 

Dhas spoke again and it was another 
attack. “Sick, sick, rageful with age, 
what are you going to do now ? Destroy 
us? That’s always been your solution 
for everything hasn’t it ?” 

This time Harry had to avert his eyes 
from Leilas face. The emotions that 
traversed it, second hand though they 
might be, were painful to see. 

“Aren’t you tired of hurting us? 
Haven’t you done everything in your 
power to hold us back, to thwart us? 
Isn’t it enough that you’ve kept man in 
a madhouse not of his own making for 
all these horrible years ?” 

Never pausing, Dhas went on, spokes- 
man for a cause that had never had one 
before. “It’s so clear, even to my little 
brain what’s wrong with you! Why can’t 
you, with all your benefits, all your 
knowledge, see what it is? You’re a 
commonplace here on earth, so ordinary 
that most people don’t even discuss it! 

“You’re old . . . and ugly . . . and no 
one of your world finds you desirable 
any longer. For that you have made us 
pay and pay and keep on paying! For 
that you have punished your children, 
sickened them with malice till they hate 
you with a deep and angry emotion that 
should make even your blind eyes see it ! 

“Old ... old and ugly . . . that’s when 
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they hold onto their children. AH ’of 
them, all the sick females! I should 
think you’d be ashamed! Don’t you 
loathe yourself? Look at your children, 
peer into their minds, blast down the 
guards they’ve so carefully erected! 

“What do you see ? What can there be 
except sick disgust with you! Disgust 
for the foul sewer of Oepidal backwash 
which has ruined you and them. . . .’’ 

The moan of fear that came from 
Nils made Harry blanch. What powers 
was Dhas daring? How could the doctor, 
a little man, a weak and feeble human, 
dare something which made Nils with 
his superhuman powers blanch, and turn 
sick with fear ? 

“Old woman,’’ Dhas said, “why don’t 
you kill yourself! You’re no good to 
yourself, your children, or your world! 
You’re a stench in the nostrils of the 
universe! Phaugh!” The little man’s 
disgust was so real that it made Harry's 
stomach lurch. 

To make his disgust more real, Dhas 
turned his back on the girl who stood 
there on nothingness. 

Whatever happened, Harry felt glad 
that he was human. Glad in a way that 
he had never been able to feel before. 
Because when Dhas voice stopped. Nils 
throw himself on the floor in front of the 
legless girl, and groveled. 

“Mother, ’’his voice was weak, castrat- 
ed by fear. “Mother, I’m sorry. 
Don’t. . . .’’ 

Whatever it was that possessed Leila 
spoke. 

XI 

HEN she spoke she disregarded 
the mewling thing that banged its fore- 
head on the floor in abject fear and ab- 
negation. Her hand pointed at Dhas and 
she said, “You have called me old.’’ 

Rotating in his chair, Dhas turned to 
face her. A sneer twitched at the corner 
of his mouth. The expression became 
more marked when he saw Nils’ fear. It 
became a caricature when the little man 
saw that the three who were so like Nils, 


shared that horrid emotion. 

“You are,” he said, “old and sick.' 

The pointing hand stayed on him. The 
girl’s rather thin, almost cold voice said, 
“Grow old.” 

You can say most things in a variety 
of ways. One way to describe what hap- 
pened is to say that Ghovind Dhas be- 
came senile and died inside of three 
minutes. 

Or you can say that as Harry and 
Use watched, deep line.s etched into 
Dhas’ brown leathery face, arterio- 
sclerosis set off a miniature time bomb 
inside his brain, and the concommitants 
were awful to see. The stroke twisted 
the sneer even higher on his face. Hemi- 
plegia tore his body into a still active 
halt, and weighted it down with a para- 
lytic twin. Spittle gathered at the cor- 
ners of his sneering mouth, and his 
hands, suddenly become twisted twigs, 
began a febrile little pill rolling dance 
that was disassociated from the rest of 
him. 

His neck got thinner, cords sprang 
into prominence as the flesh fell away 
from the now too small support. As a 
result his head became too heavy and 
fell forward. The brightness vanished 
from his eyes, to be replaced by dull 
apathy. His hair fell from his head leav- 
ing it nude, desecrated. 

Just before the very end, when his 
head was bent so far forward that his 
now sharp chin was digging into his 
chicken breasted chest, he managed to 
get out between his slack lips the words, 
“I’ve done what I could, Harry . . . Use 
. . . She’s very close to the edge now. 
Mad she’s been for no one knows how 
long. But she’s been able to hide it. 
Drive her all the way! Break her!” 

He teetered forward. 

He was dead. An old, old man, head 
bald, face furrowed with the haggard 
feet of years, skull brittle and thin, claw 
like hands now stopped from their little 
dance, he lay dead, sprawled out on his 
desk. 

He had paid for his temerity. 

Harry took heart when he saw, grav-t' 
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en on the dead 'face, that sneer of rejec- 
tion which had accompanied the little 
man’s daring speech. Strength, Nils had 
said. “You have a strength which I 
need.” What was the strength, wherein 
did it lie? It certainly was not the 
strength of raw courage that Ghovind 
Dhas had owned, for certainly he felt 
none of that emotion. Instead, fear ran 
its ugly way down his spine. If She who 
possessed Leila could do this thing to 
Dhas, what could She not do? How had 
the little man dared to taunt her ? What 
wellspring did man own on which he 
could draw at times like these? 

It was no use, Harry thought angrily, 
he was still afraid. In the face of Dhas’ 
magnificent exhibition, he was still 
weak, and cowardly. Since that was so, 
wherein was this strength of his Nils 
had said was needed ? 

The legless woman swayed in the air 
now. Her eyes were on Nils’ back. One 
of the “others” spoke. “Nils. Don’t give 
up now, or we’re all finished! You’re 
the leader, lead us!” 

It was not enough to bring Nils to 
his feet, but it did make him turn his 
haggard face to Harry. “You’re our last 
chance . . . you and Use. If we were 
wrong, if you are not strong enough to 
withstand her, then we are doomed in 
very truth.” 

“Nils!” Harry’s voice boomed out, 
which surprised him, for he had feared 
it might squeak, “how can I help, if I 
don’t know how? What’s my strength? 
And does Use share it?” 

The heavy leonine head nodded. “You 
have it equally.” 

'■pHEIR conversation had diverted the 
thing that was in Leila. A sneer 
rather like the one that had decorated 
Dhas’ face, but ugly in its implications, 
twitched at the small mouth of the girl. 

“So my loving children have still an- 
other set of guardians whom they have 
put before me. Very well.” 

Courage had not stood before the 
blast of fury that came from that small, 
rather pretty face. What then could 


withstand it? Unconsciously Harry’s 
hand went out, grasped Use’s, and like 
two infants they stood side by side, 
daring they knew not what. 

But they were to have a respite. For 
that which was in Leila turned its aw- 
ful gaze, swung those frightening eyes 
from where Nils slumped in terror on 
the floor, up to regard the other three 
who stood, fear pockmarking their 
faces. 

“ ‘Look at your children,’ ” the voice 
repeated Ghovind Dhas’ words and the 
sound was like a whiplash on the four 
who were afraid to look her straight 
in the face, “ ‘peer into their minds, blast 
down the guards they’ve so carefully 
erected.’ ” There was a pause, then. “A 
good idea. Let me see what you dear, 
dear children have been up to.” 

Harry and Use were looking down at 
Nils when the process started. But It 
happened to all four of the “children” 
at the same time. Humanity drained 
away from Nils. His shape was chang- 
ing before their eyes. 

In sheer disbelief, both Harry and 
Use swung their eyes up from the per- 
versity that Nils’ body was becoming 
and regarded the statue, that malevolent 
statue of Kali which Dr. Ghovind Dhas 
had always kept near him. As a remind- 
er? For the change, when it came, was 
from the more than human aspect 
which Nils had always presented, into 
that four armed, blue-black body with 
the three-eyed head, which the statue 
displayed. 

And Use and Harry knew that they 
were seeing the “children” through their 
mother’s eyes. And they knew too, that 
the mother was on an Andromeda solar 
system from which the children had 
been sent so many thousand years ago. 
Nine ? Ten ? Eleven thousand years ago ? 
It was hard to tell, for the knowledge 
which was pouring out into the room 
was shared by the mother and her chil- 
dren and they needed no explanation. 

The only living humans in the room 
knew, from the waves of mind-searing 
intensity that were being pounded at 
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the four Andromedans, that in the lonff. 
long ago, an expedition, sent out from 
Andromeda had discovered a high-level 
planetary culture near Alpha Centauri, 
and that this culture had been riddled 
by insanity. The Andromedans, know- 
ing almost nothing of the subject, had 
set up Earth, a primitive low-level cul- 
ture as a psychological laboratory, a 
device by which they could study, and 
help to cure, the sickness that was tear- 
ing the Alpha Centaurians to pieces. 

The giants whom Kali had destroyed I 
Harry gasped when he saw in his mind’s 
eye, the mother, getting out of a space 
ship, and deciding between the two races 
which covered Earth. 

One race, the Cro-Magnon, she had 
decided to use in the experiment, the 
other, the Neanderthal giants she ex- 
tirpated mercilessly. This first genocide 
had given the world Cro-Magnon man 
and his descendants. With but one race 
of man left, the mother had first de- 
stroyed the mental equilibrium which 
these primitive men enjoyed, destroyed 
it in all but a quarter of the world’s 
population; Harry realized parentheti- 
cally that any experiment needed a set 
of controls. These controls were primi- 
tive man, tribal man, the Polynesians, 
the Igarottes, the Esquimaux, the people 
who had no mental disease. The rest of 
the world was cut into thirds. 

'I'^HREE machines were buried in the 
earth. In the East, one of the devices 
was set deep in the Himalayas. Its func- 
tion was to affect the genes and chromo- 
somes of every human within its ti'e- 
mendous radius, and to bring into being 
schizophrenia. In Europe, or what had 
become Europe, deep under the Urals 
the machine spread paranoia. In what 
thousands of years later was to become 
America, under the Rockies, the third 
machine disseminated mania, maniac de- 
pression . . . alternate waves of euphoric 
happiness alternated by attacks of al- 
most suicidal gloom. 

Four monitors were left to watch, and 
report on the progress of the experi- 
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ment. These were the children. Nils and 
the three others. When they left the 
space ship, which was cradled in the 
Atlantic, and went out disguised behind 
force fields as human beings, thei ship 
left the earth, huge waves spewing out 
in its path, leaving behind terror, mental 
disease, and a distorted racial memory 
of a thing, a place, which had in time 
come to be remembered as Atlantis. . . . 

One of the monitors, the female, was 
in charge of the control group, the prim- 
itives, the others watched oveh their 
individual areas. Nils’ function had been 
to monitor America. 

The mothev-’s superiors had envisaged 
the expei'imeht as of short duration, a 
thousand years at most, which was the 
reason that the children had been left 
in charge. It had been felt that a sim- 
ple task of this kind would serve as a 
kindergarten exercise for the young- 
sters, that when they reported its suc- 
cessful culmination, two things would 
happen. The insight into the lamifica- 
tions of insanity gained by the experi- 
ment would cure the .\lpha Centaurian 
culture, and the children could graduate 
to more* mature ta.sks. 

Instead, Harry thought, of Ruth Ben- 
edict’s Patfernti of CuPore, there were 
Patterns of Insanity. He had been warm, 
Benedict had been close on the trail. 

But there was no time for introspec- 
tion. The insight, accidental as it was. 
which they w'ere getting because the 
mother was mentall.y using every means 
in her power to batter down her chil- 
dren’s guard, might cease at any mo- 
ment. 

They, Use and Harry, were in a sense 
eavesdropping on a family quarrel. A 
quarrel in which much was mutually 
understood, needing no explanation. 

The reason for setting up insanity in 
its pure forms had been because in the 
Centaui’ian culture the different kinds 
and degrees of insanity became so inter- 
mingled as to make it almost impossible 
to trace a path between them. It had 
been felt that if the essence of paranoia, 
for instance, were studied, then and only 
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then, could a tangled case of a paranoid- 
schizophrene with maniac overtones be 
properly treated. 

But why had not the experiment pro- 
ceeded along these lines, Harry won- 
dered. The answer did not come from 
the mother. 

A LL masquerade had been dropped. 
^ Nils, his brothers and sister stood 
before the legless girl in their own per- 
sona. Blue-black skinned, triple eyed 
and multiple armed, it was as though 
the statue of Kali had proliferated. 

That which humanity had known as 
Nils Engstrand pulled itself to its feet 
and stood swaying before the girl its 
mother was using as an instrument. No 
words, no sound in all that endless scene. 
Burning eyes and tortured thoughts, but 
no vocalization. Harry thought the si- 
lence was worst of all. 

“Humanity,” Nils’ thought, and the 
sense was burnt into Use’s and Harry’s 
brains, “makes me ashamed. These 
midges born but to die in the same day 
have something which you do not allow 
us. Mother. This little man whom you 
just killed was worth more than all of 
us put together. Why have you not al- 
lowed us to grow up! Why have you 
kept us in swaddling clothes? Grown 
up and still in kindergarten?” 

“How dare you !” Came the eternal an- 
swer which was and is no answer. 
“Mother knows best!” 

“The little man,” Nils’ thought, “was 
right and had the courage which we do 
not have. You’re mad! Insane, that’s 
why you’ve kept us here, ruined the 
experiment, destroyed humanity’s best 
brains, just so you could keep us tied 
to your apron strings.” 

Harry realized that Nils was' not using 
an Earth vocabulary, but the sense of 
what he was thinking translated into 
mundane idiom. 

“Nine thousand years too long!” Nils 
was somehow trying to pump up his 
own courage, he was blushing for the 
shame of what he had done when he 
had grovelled earlier. 


“I see now,” the mother’s fury was 
almost beyond control, “that you have 
lied to me, kept details from me, set up 
barriers beyond which I have not seen 
for too long. You dared to change the 
experiment . . . you’ve allowed the ma- 
niacs to interbreed with the paranoids 
. . . the schizophrenes with the others 
. . . there is no more pure insanity! The 
experiment is worthless!” 

“Yes, yes, and yes! We have tried a 
hundred strategems, all worthless, each 
time hoping that some superior of yours 
would notice, and see what you have 
been doing and thus replace you. . . .” 

“You silly little fools,” the mother was 
jubilant, “you have been too long away 
from home. You have forgotten what 
a little unimportant, pettifogging lab- 
oratory exercise this experiment is. No 
one oversees my work. They trust me!” 

“Then we are undone. All we have 
dared is valueless.” Nils thought, and 
his thought was shared by his siblings. 

There was a pause in which there was 
no mental communication, instead, waves 
of gloating sadistic exaltation came 
from the mother’s mind, undimmed by 
the light years through which they had 
travelled in' order to reach the room, the 
sickness of them made Harry reel. 

Trying to push them from his mind 
he thought, so the results of the experi- 
ment have been that India has tried to 
solve all her problems schizophrenically, 
by retreating from leality. . . Europe 
has torn herself to shreds because of a 
shifting seesaw between megalomaniac 
aggression and paranoid suspicion . . . 
America has wearied herself, worn her- 
self out between periods of maniac exal- 
tation in which she trod the earth in 
seven league boots, and descended into 
depression which has racked her econ- 
omy . . . and the peoples of earth have 
lived and died in chains of insanity that 
have thwarted their every step. 

And the means by which the control 
groups, the savage, primitive cultures 
had been kept “pure”! Any attempt to 
incorporate them into insane civilization 
was thwarted by their being removed 
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by disease, liquor, and the decadence 
caused by false values. 

Questions jammed Harry’s brain mak- 
ing it almost impossible for him to think 
coherently. 

But there was ho more time for any- 
thing by spectatorship. His last thought 
before the battle was again begun was, 
the world is a vast Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari. . . . 

“Mother,” Nils thought, “try to for- 
get hoM^ much you hate us at the mo- 
ment and realize what you have done 
to us. Suppose your mother had at- 
tempted to hold you back the way you 
have done to us. . . .” 

“First you dare to call me insane, now, 
worst insult of all, you are trying to 
reason with me!” 

An experiment x-un by a mad woman, 
Harry thought tiredly. The world a rat 
race, a labyrinth of twisted motives, a 
controlled maze in which every single 
exit was sealed. 

XII 

T 

-■-HE insight which Use and Harry 
were receiving was such that they knew 
without cerebration that the Mother 
used extrasensory devices in order to 
control humans. When She took over, 
to all intents and purposes, the human 
whom She was controlling became a tel- 
evision set. Some instruments were 
weak. They died. Others, a little strong- 
er, fought back ; for this their minds 
were burnt out. The strongest of all 
became people whose mental passages 
were blocked. . . . 

Catatonia resulted when 'Mother w'as 
using a person, the immobility coming 
from the freezing of all normal func- 
tions. Most of the incredibly compli- 
cated insane states for which human 
medical science had no explanation at 
all were the result of the “television" 
set becoming injured in the process. If 
Mother could use a person and leave 
them aphasic about what had happened, 
She did so . . . allowing them to return 
to some kind of sanity . . . (these were 
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the “cured” lunatics, Harry thought). 

But even this fraction of time was too 
short, for Nils was looking at Harry, 
waiting hopefully. “It’s up to you now, 
Harry.” 

“What then is my strength?” Harry 
asked. “Why have you and your sister 
and your brothers used Use and me as 
weapons against your mother?” 

“You two,” Nils said slowly, “are the 
last of many attempts we have made to 
fight her. A couple of hundred years 
ago when every attempt had failed I 
reasoned that sooner or later there 
would have to come an amalgam of luna- 
cies, a balanced human being so com- 
pletely poised between the different 
kinds of insanity which had been inher- 
ited that that person would be mentally 
indestructible. We tried at first to use 
natives, primitives, thinking that since 
they were the sane, they could be used 
against Her. That was valueless; She 
had no trouble in destroying them, just 
because they were sane. 

“My idea was that if a person were 
to be born in this delicate state of equi- 
poise it would be impossible for Mothei' 
to destroy him. It was a long, hard 
search and we were just about to give 
up when we found, in one generation, 
not one, but two of you. ...” 

His half-hearted smile took in Use 
and Harry. “Having found you, our 
task became, if anything, harder, for 
we had to help you to help us, but we 
dared hot let Mother know what we were 
doing. Or let either of you know, for 
fear that She would read it in your 
minds.” 

“We made one last plea, asking that 
She release us, promote us out of kin- 
dergaiffen. She refused, so ... we went 
to work on my plan. First I had to 
needle you into trying out your primi- 
tive magic idea . . . but 1 could not let 
you know that it was my idea. It had 
to seem to come from you. I gave you 
a little clue when I appeared at the end 
of the incantation, after I had made 
the twig change into a snake. But I had 
to be careful.” 
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"There was one big clue,” Harry said, 
“that I stumbled on without your help 
. . . and that was the fact that you never 
had made love to Use.” 

IVTILS made a face. “Or any of the 
other women who love me! One of 
my brothers has become a trifle per- 
verted and has managed to overcome a 
natural aversion to women with only two 
arms . . . but I find it a little distasteful 
still . . . however if I’m stuck here for 
another thousand years perhaps even 
my qualms will vanish.” 

"So while you were jockeying Harry 
into playing with magic, you forced me 
into a position where your Mother would 
attempt to use me as a seeing device!” 
Use said. 

Nodding, Nils said, “And you proved 
yourself early in the game, for you, of 
all people whom Mother has ever used, 
remembered what had happened.” 

“What about Ghovind Dhas?” Harry 
asked. 

“That was really ticklish. He was not 
in possession of this strength we needed 
to fight Mother, and yet through sheer 
ability, intuition, brains if you will, he 
had figured out too much about the 
whole situation. I would have saved 
him if I could,” Nils said sadly. “He was 
one of your brightest men.” 

“He had me thrown into the asylum 
for what he thought was my safety, 
didn’t he?” Harry asked, although he 
knew that was the answer. 

“Yes, he couldn’t be sure of your 
ability.” 

“Why did your mother kill the first 
catatonic?” Use asked. “Or did you do 
that?” 

“No, She did. She smelled something 
in the wind. That was a rap on the 
knuckles to me, to keep me in line. I 
had you kidnap the other girl because 
I wanted to see if Mother would suspect 
you — She did ! That’s why She tried to 
frighten you both witless with Her dem- 
onstration of other-worldly powers. 

“When you both retained your bal- 
ance, She tried to bluff you. Use, by 


threatening you with the floating girl. 

The other haphazard happenings, 
Harry realized, were part of the compli- 
cated series of chess moves that the chil- 
dren and the mother were making 
against each other. 

“When Mother found She could not 
kill either of you mentally, her next step 
was obvious. She tried to kill you physi- 
cally. That kept us on our toes !” 

There was one question still nagging 
at Harry. “Swift, Dean Swift,” he said, 
“why did She drive him mad after he 
deduced the existence of Mars’ two 
moons? And the others who have found 
out things in advance of their time?” 

“She had arbitrarily set up certain 
Unfits which she would allow men to 
function within. Any time man stepped 
over those limits, she withered them 
. . . She allowed a certain over all prog- 
ress to be made, but She smothered any 
sudden accretions of knowledge. There 
was one period, starting in about 1840, 
when Her atWntioii must have been on 
some other experiment, because there 
was more scientific progress made in 
the succeeding century than She had 
ever before allowed to be made. She be- 
came concerned with earth again just 
after the discovery of atomic power. 
From then on She has quashed any big 
advances.” 

Nils said, “I must bow to you earth- 
men. When I stop and think about the 
genius which has transcended the re- 
strictions with which Mother has smoth- 
ered your world, I am almost in awe of 
what your unrestricted abilities would 
be. Yesterday, when we came here, you 
were huddled around camp fires tearing 
semi-raw meat off bones. Today, despite 
everything, you have conquered your 
world and are ready for the universe 
. . . or will be when Mother has been 
defeated. ...” 

“I can forgive, because I can under- 
stand many of these things. Nils,” Har- 
ry said slowly, “but one thing still sticks 
in my craw. Why did you lie and say 
that Use had told everything to the 
police ?” 
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“That,” Nils said ruefully, “was un- 
fortunate. Mother was in control of Use, 
and 1 had to try and keep you away fi'om 
her till Mother had released her.” 

TJARRY thought, “My hypothesis 
about the meaning behind primitive 
magical rites was a correct one!” Nils 
read his mind and communicated tele- 
path ically, “Mother set up an alarm sys- 
tem whereby our controls could call on 
us for help when it was needed. We 
could answer these pyschic smoke sig- 
nals or not, as we saw fit. Sometimes, for 
fun, we have appeared in our proper 
persona, as you see us now. . . .” 

No wonder, Harry thought, that de- 
mons were woven through all mytholo- 
gy, and magic. These blue-black, many- 
armed creatures fitted all the descrip- 
tions. ... 

“What about," Harry asked mentally, 
“folk heroes . . . Barbarossa, Charle- 
magne . . . King Arthur . . . the stories 
of the slumbering superman who will 
return if and when his people are in 
desperate need?” 

“Very acute of you, Harry,” Nils re- 
sponded. “Yes, we are those heroes, my 
brothers and 1 . . . even on one occasion, 
my sister, fulfilled that function. . . .” 

“Jeanne D'Arc?” Use’s thought broke 
in. 

Nils nodded. “We have been forced at 
certain times to step in so that the ex- 
periment would not be completely 
ruined. . . .” 

“Your Mother,” Harry thought, “is 
the Andromedan equivalent of an earth- 
ly experimental psychologist?” 

“Just about.” 

The legless thing had followed the 
intercfitange with a mirthless smile. 
“Heroes.” The thing thought. “These 
. . . ‘Humans’,” the very word was loaded 
with malice, “are your heroes. You have 
put this man and woman up before me, 
to guard you from, me ?” 

Nils nodded slowly. “Yes,” he thought. 

With no further warning the attack 
was on. Use and Harry stiffened, then 
their bodies wavered as the brain de- 


stroying assault began. 

What he had suffered before. Harry 
thought, was as nothing to this frontal 
battering that beat down on his brain 
now. This time the fingers that seemed 
to be crushing the very tissue of his 
cortex were unrelenting. At first, gloom 
descended so dark, so suicidal, that all 
meaning of life was lost; to live and to 
die was the worst futility. Far, far bet- 
ter never to be born . . . having been 
born, why go on living in a gray mean- 
ingless world, with no taste, no feeling, 
no anything to give reality a meaning? 

When he had been pushed so far in 
a manic depressive slough that it 
seemed he could never rally, something 
inside him seemed to give — hope surged 
up within him. Tf that was the worst 
She could do, he could take it! What 
w'as all the fear for? He was stronger, 
far stronger than She! He almost 
grinned ; he felt as if he were der uber- 
mensch. Nothing was beyond his abili- 
ties. his capabilities. . . . 

Just as suddenly his mood pendulumed 
away fi'om the exalted state he was in, 
and prying, probing fingers of suspicion, 
dank fears of the world, of mankind 
. . . and worst of all of Use, came surg- 
ing up through his mind. He looked at 
her out of the corners of his narrowed 
eyes. What assurance did he have that 
she loved him? Why should she love 
him. She hated him, was set to destroy 
him. She was a woman, and as a woman, 
probably working for the Mother. All 
women were united in a vast plot to 
overthrow masculine domination. 

He never knew how long the attack 
went on. How long the moods lasted, 
for the terror of the moment made each 
state lifetimes long. 

Hearing a moan, he looked down at 
Use; she had fallen in a crumpled heap 
on the floor, arms outstretched so that 
she seemed ready to be crucified. Some- 
thing inside his head lifted, and sudden- 
ly he too fell, all control gone. 

“You failed! Mother, you failed!” Nils 
thought exultantly. Harry could feel 
the exaltation come, feel it fill up the 
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room. “Dhas was right! You are old Mother’s superiors decided that if the 


and weak! You cannot even drive two 
weakling humans mad!” 

'T'HERE was no answer from the thing 
poised in mid-air on no legs. Harry 
rolled his head to one side so he could 
think better. The girl’s face was devoid 
of emotion. Suddenly the support which 
had sustained her was no longer there. 

The trunk fell to the floor. Reaching 
out feebly, Harry forced himself to 
touch the girl ... he was instantly sorry. 
Her flesh was cold, graveyard cold, 
clammy and horrible. He knew then that 
she had been dead for a long, long time. 

The pseudo-life withdrawn, her cada- 
ver had returned to its proper state. 

Nils picked up Use in one set of arms, 
Harry in the other, and placed them 
gently on the couch. He crouched down 
next to them where they lay, next to 
each other, warming each other by 
propinquity. He thought, “Harry . . . 
Use ... I think we’ve won the first 
fight.” 

“First?” Harry thought weakly, hav- 
ing trouble even in projecting the idea 
mentally. 

“We can’t tell whether She is de- 
feated altogether, or if She’s sulking, 
building up Her strength for another 
attack. Our only hope is that the shock 
to Her ego has been great enough to 
make Her madness clear to her superi- 
ors . . . out there, at home.” 

“When will you know ?” Use thought. 

“Only at the next stage.” This time 
the thought clearly came from all four 
of the Andromedans. The humans could 
feel the tensity seeping from the quar- 
tet’s minds. 

“And that is?” Harry asked. 

“The machine — the one in the Rockies 
is the nearest. All three must be de- 
stroyed if mankind is to live sanely. But 
first, the one under the mountains here 
in America must be destroyed, and we 
cannot do it, or we would have long ago.” 

“Why can’t you ?” Use and Harry 
thought simultaneously. 

“It was set up too carefully for that. 


time ever came when you earth people 
could destroy the machines yourselves, 
then, and only then, would the experi- 
ment be ended of itself, without waiting 
for Andromedan help. Therefore the 
machine has guards which prevent us 
from affecting its operation.” 

“You think the same strength that 
allowed us to weather the Mother’s at- 
tack will help us withstand the ma- 
chine?” 

The four non-humans nodded. 

“It is the only way.” 

“And even while we’re assaulting the 
machine, for all we know She may re- 
cover and again attack us ?” Harry ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes.” Nils thought sadly. “You can 
have no guarantee. But you have seen 
how your see-sawing sane-insanity pro- 
tected you from Her.” 

Somehow, Harry managed to stagger 
to his feet. Then dredging even deeper 
into his failing powers, he forced him- 
self to help Use to stand. “Let’s get it 
over with, once and for all.” He spoke 
aloud, and the words seemed to hang 
in The air. 

His love looked deep into his eyes. 
She said, “I’m ready if you are, darling.” 

It was curious, Harry thought, but 
it was only then that he realized the 
insane states through which he had 
progressed ever since he had first start- 
ed his experiment. He had been paranoid 
when he made the witchcraft trial. 
Manic, exalted, euphoric, in the insane 
asylum, deep in schizophrenic welt- 
schmerz at other times . . . the pendu- 
lum, the see-saw that kept him balanced 
had worked overtime. 

“You have been pushed to the fur- 
thermost limits of your resources,” Nils 
thought, “there is no point in delaying 
any longer. Teleportation will save us 
all time and energy.” 

The room, the office filled with its 
mementoes of the past beliefs of man, 
was gone. Ghovind Dhas’ poor aged 
corpse, the legless girl’s cadaver, all, all 
gone. 
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One moment they were in the office, 
the next all six of them stood on a peak, 
not in Darien, but in the geographical 
center of the Rocky mountains. There 
had been no sensation of movement. It 
was as though one lowered a curtain 
on stage and raised it instantly, to re- 
veal a completely new scene. 

Harry and Use gasped when they saw, 
all around them, the rocks and rills, the 
rugged grandeur of Mount Genera. It 
was cool, crisp and invigorating. 

Filling his lungs with the mountain 
air, Harry said, “What now, Nils?” It 
seemed most natural to address his 
questions to him ; the others, the blue- 
black people, had no reality for him. 
It was hard enough to pretend that the 
four-armed man who faced him was Nils, 
without trying tb imbue the others with 
a false humanity. 

Nils pointed straight down, at the 
rock-strewn earth beneath their feet. 
“The machine we want you to destroy,” 
he thought truthfully, “is directly be- 
neath us. Five miles down.” 

“Five miles?” 

Answering the unspoken question. 
Nils went on, “The machine, made on 
Andromeda, was teleported through 
solid rock. It is in a small chamber down 
there.” 

“How are we to destroy it?” Both 
humans wondered. 

“We cannot tell you that, because we 
do not know.” 

“Must Use come too ?” Harry thought 
desperately, “May I not try it alone?” 

Nils and the others seemed to con- 
sider the suggestion. “No, we think not. 
Together you have a strength which 
may be needed.” 

Use’s hand crept into Harry’s. They 
stood like that, the clear light of the 
mountains almost making a penumbra 
of light around them. The dark scat- 
tered trees which struggled for a pre- 
carious living so far above the timber 
line, made a frame for them. 

“Now?” Use and Harry thought to- 
gether. 

“Now.” The four agreed. 
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^HE humans vanished. A bird careen- 
ing through the thin air screeched 
as it saw the four who remained. The 
bird was gone now and the four stood 
on the mountain top alone. 

Twenty-five thousand feet inside the 
rock. Use and Harry, arms around each 
other’s waists, stood in a tiny chamber, 
smooth walled ; the igneous area seemed 
to have been polished like a new plas- 
tic. A warm glow of light came from 
a device in the center of the womb-like 
area. 

All around the cave room, in various 
poses that ranged from the piteous to 
the heroic, were other humans of both 
sexes. The device itself was incompre- 
hensible to human minds. It had no mov- 
ing parts. Its design was so foreign as 
to have no meaning at all. 

Of course, for anything to have mean- 
ing there must be a mind to appreciate 
the meaning. There were no minds in 
the space around the machine. 

Use and Harry, frozen forever, love 
and strength and devotion, mirrored oh 
their faces, were as instantly deprived of 
life as had been all the others who had 
been trapped of their own free will into 
daring to try to stop the machine. 

For the machine had not been set up 
to enslave mankind, but to protect the 
earth from the Children and their plans. 
It was a good machine, one that worked. 
And would continue working still a 
while. . . . 

After 

w ELL,” said the child known as 
Nils, stretching and yawning like a cat. 
“It hasn’t been a bad week-end.” 

“You don’t think Mother will be too 
angry when she comes back into phase 
from Her vacation and finds out?” 

“Angry?” Astonished, Nils said, “I 
can’t see what She’d be angry about. 
We kept ourselves busy, we put on a lit- 
tle playlet, proving my contention that I 
am a great playwright, and we only 
killed three humans, two girls and an el- 
derly man. I don’t see why that’d upset 
Her.” 
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"Five dead.” The female answered. 

"You mean those two down in the 
mountain ?” Nils thought. “We don’t 
know for sure that they are dead. 
None of them have ever come back. 
After all, it’s worth a little risk. Only 
one of two things can happen. Either 
they’ll get to the machine and stop it, 
which will release us, and put the earth 
under our complete control, for a change, 
or they won’t aifect the machine, and 
they’ll die.” 

“True,” one of the other males agreed. 
“But 1 did feel you piled on the melo- 
drama pretty thickly!” 

Like any writer, human or not. Nils 
was Instantly irate at this criticism. 
“Melodrama ? Listen, did you ever really 
read any of Shakespeare ? There’s melo- 
drama. . . Hamlet ends in a welter of 
corpses of which I’d be ashamed! No, I 
thought my little plot was rather re- 
strained. . .and my acting, superb!” 

“1 thought I’d have hysterics,” the fe- 
male thought,^ “when you prostrated 
yourself before that silly dead girl, while 
1 pretended Mother was controlling her. 
You were really funny, you know!” 

An Insult to his writing was hard to 
take, but to have his acting ability at- 
tacked! “At least I put myself in the 
role and pretended we were really fight- 
ing Mother. I didn’t just stand around 
like a dummy, the way you three did!” 

“Remember,” the female thought, “I 
was busy ! It was a lot of work levitating 
that corpse, and controlling the dead 
mind.” 

“That’s true,” Nils agreed, then he re- 
covered some of his good humor and he 
stretched again. “It would be funny and 
ironical, wouldn’t it, if some time one of 
my little plays actually worked, and we 


did get some humans dedicated enough, 
and strong enough to really destroy the 
machine! Wouldn’t that be wonderful! 
Earth all ours, to do with what we -willed 
with no restrictions from that damned 
machine.” Dreamily he considered this 
future. A smile played at the comers of 
his mouth. “By the way,” he thought, 
“didn’t you like the way I blended truths 
and lies together? That’s the essence of 
any good plot.” 

“Oh,” the female agreed, “it’s by far 
the best you’ve done so far, there’s no 
doubt of that. And a big effect was 
achieved with a minimum of effort. A 
little hypnosis, some tele-kinesis — it was 
efficiently done, all right.” 

“A fine week-end,” Nils repeated. 
Smothering a yawn, he thought, “no use 
waiting here any longer. They’ve failed, 
like all the rest. They’re dead, or dis- 
connected like the others.” 

“I haven’t felt a quiver of thought,” 
the female agreed, “coming from them 
since they entered the machine’s room.” 

“Let’s go,” Nils thought. 

They were gone. 

The area on which they had stood was 
again desolate. . . . 

The truthds, of course, that earth is a 
kindergarten. One of many such that 
the Andromedans have scattered on lit- 
tle worlds throughout the universe. It is 
earth’s unique distinction, however, and 
its dire misfortune, that it, and it alone, 
is the Andromedan kindergarten for its 
mentally retarded and . juvenile delin- 
quent. A sort of reform school which 
has never achieved a reformation, a 
place for morons who tear off the legs of 
human flies — and sadistically torment 
that which they cannot understand — 
forever. 
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S TOP being so jittery,” Kathrin ad- bled as she stepped out of the copter. 

monished herself sternly. “The only If she had only let Jon into this first 
way you’re going to see this thing it wouldn’t have been so bad. Together, 
through is by keeping your head.” somehow, they might have worked it 

Nevertheless, her hands shook a little out. She hadn’t been sure enough of 
as she parked by one of the rows of him : that was the inescapable fact. Apd 
meters on the roof, and her knees trem- now she had involved and imperiled him 
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as well as herself. It was up to her. It 
had been so overwhelming an impulse 
that it had swept her away. She didn’t 
see the glimmering of a'solution, but one 
would have to be found, and quickly; 
and she was the one who was going to 
have to find it. 

As she dropped down the shaft Kath- 
rin tried to remember if she had ever 
known an unregistered child. There was 
Bill North — people used to say he must 
have been unregistered; but that was 
probably just slander, because he was so 
odd. Come to think of it, his forehead 
was unmarked, and once she had seen 
him vote, so it was just libel and he 
must have been a full citizen. The col- 
onies, of course had plenty of them — 
they. didn’t need an optimum population 
law yet, and everybody there was as 
good as everybody else. They said the 
mayor of Venusberg was an unregis- 
tered. 

Kathrln shivered. She didn’t want to 
leave the earth forever, to be a perma- 
nent exile — though she would, if she had 
to. All her friends, her associations, 
were here on earth; In all her twenty- 
six years she had made only two vaca- 
tion tours to the Moon and one to Mars, 
and she hadn’t the least desire to be- 
come a permanent resident of either of 
them. Where, in the provincial life of 
the colonies, would there be a market 
for Kathrin Clayborn’s sophisticated 
plasto-ceramics, which were earning 
banked credits and a solid reputation for 
her here ? 

And Jon. The colonies wanted hydro- 
ponic farmers and sub-atomic engineers 
and prefabrication builders; they had 
no need for a specialist in fourteen-tone 
music. But if Jon wouldn’t go, there was 
no reason to live at all. 

The carrier stopped at the 141st floor 
and Kathrin opened the door to the lobby 
of the suite of offices. Baby-faced Lane 
sat facing her at the visiboard. She 
smiled good morning. Lane was one of 
the fancier touches of Amalgamated Art 
Enterprises; an ordinary business office 
would have had a robot visicom operator. 


“CCD’s been calling you, Clayborn,” 
Lane said brightly. 

“Put them on for me.” 

This was it; she would have to think 
fast. She entered the studio that was 
more like a laboratory — fitted in light 
blue and silver, she always noted amus- 
edly, because Amalgamated Art Enter- 
prises never missed a bet and Kathrin 
Clayborn was a silver blonde — and al- 
most immediately the visiscreen hashed. 

“This is Central Contraception De- 
partment, Clayborn,” said the robot 
voice. “Our records show that you missed 
your contraceptone injection which was 
due on February 28th.” 

Good old government procrastination ! 
It was now April 28th by the new thir- 
teen-month - plus - Year - Day calendar. 
Kathrin had been banking on that. 

Alternative excuses flashed through 
her mind with the speed of neutrons. “I 
should have notified you,” she apologized 
smoothly. “I’m applying to the Selection 
Board.” 

“You are not supposed to do that with- 
out giving us six months’ notice,” said 
the robot voice severely. "The matter 
will be investigated and we shall report 
back.” 

Now she really had to work fast. “Get 
me the Selection Board,” she told Lane. 

As she asked to have the application 
forms sent to her, she was calculating 
swiftly. They would have to be returned 
before CCD got around to verifying. 
But the Board would take at least three 
months, she was sure, before making 
its examination. Then she would be in 
trouble for fair. But at least she would 
have a breathing-space in which to plan 
what to do next. 

Kathrin started work on the day’s 
orders, but it was hard to keep her 
thoughts away from her problem. It was 
futile now to wish that she could have 
been telling the truth to CCD. Never in 
her life had she thought of applying to 
the Selection Board in all sincerity. She 
didn’t want motherhood as a career, to 
spend all her fertile years incubating 
and bearing children at ordered, stated 
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intervals. And she didn’t want babies by 
artificial insemination, either, carefully 
chosen in somebody’s laboratory and 
guaranteed to be the best eugenic com- 
bination. She wanted Jon’s baby. 

T hat was how it had stalled. Like 
everybody else, Kathrin had had 
plenty of temporary affairs. But this 
was pei'manent, the real thing, what 
they used to call marriage, a thousand 
years ago; Jon and she both felt that. 
The yearning, the excitement, perhaps 
even the vast tenderness, they could get 
and had got, both of them, from others ; 
but not this feeling of belonging, of be- 
ing necessary to each other, of being 
safe together against the world. 

But now they weren’t safe, and it 
was she herself who had jeopardized 
their safety. Musing, as her hands deft- 
ly shaped a plastic abstract, Kathrin 
reflected that she must be feeling as it 
had been normal for a woman to feel 
in — oh, say, the twentieth century. She 
wanted the old primitive unit, man and 
woman and child. And not a child to be 
taken away as .soon as the pediatricians 
and psychologists ruled it ready for mass 
rearing, but a child to be reared with its 
parents, knowing them, loving them and 
being loved by them. In other words, 
what they used to call a family. 

Kathrin blushed as if she had said an 
obscene word aloud, but she might as 
well be honest with herself. By some 
quirk of heredity, she was a throwback, 
an atavistic reversion, a freak. 

And yet, in spite of everything — in 
the face of loss of citizenship, imprison- 
ment, death itself — she had obeyed that 
atavistic impulse. And now she faced the 
probability of losing the child even if she 
contrived to bear it. Even worse, she 
might lose Jon as well. 

As if she had called to him, the door 
opened and Jon stood there. 

“Jon ! What in the galaxy are you do- 
ing here?’’ Instinctively she darted a 
glance at the door, at the visiscreen. 

He laughed and stretched out his 
arms. 


“My shy girl! I have permission to 
call on you, my love. I’m running over 
to Capetown this afternoon, and I find 
I’ll have to stay and look over Bloemer’s 
.stuff, so I can’t get back till tomorrow.” 

As always, Kathrin felt a brief twinge 
of envy of Jon’s mobility. In a sense he 
was a World Government employee, 
commissioned to find and evaluate the 
latest compositions in fourteen-tone 
scale music, and was likely at any mo- 
ment to hop to Australia or Greenland. 
Kathrin, tied all her working life to 
office hours, and knowing few persons 
except Jon who weren’t, often wondered 
what it w’ould be like to be free to go 
here and there at will. Instead, she 
might find out soon what it would be 
like to be confined in a rehabilitation 
camp ! 

“Why didn’t you just visicom to tell 
me you’d be gone for the night?” 

“Because I couldn’t kiss you good- 
by by visicom. Like this.” He demon- 
strated thoroughly. “Great Sun, Kath- 
rin, don’t be such a roboty little mouse! 
Anybody’d think you’d broken a law, 
the way you tremble at every tiny breach 
of government regulations.” 

“Jon — ” she said suddenly. If he only 
knew. No, this wasn’t the time or the 
place. She would have a night alone now, 
to think how she could tell him. 

“What?” 

“Nothing, darling. Did you check to 
see if your overnight things were in the 
plane?” 

“I did. Good-by, dearest. I’ll be there 
when you get home tomorrow.” 

“Good-by, Jon. I hope you find Bloe- 
mer’s wonderful.” 

He waved and was gone. Kathrin was 
alone with her problem again. 

Yj^7HAT did one do when one had a 
” problem too hard for one’s own solu- 
tion? Go to the Counselor, of course. 

But would the Counselor help when 
a question of — almost of treason was 
involved? What was even more impor- 
tant, was the Counselor really safe? 
There was supposed to be only one copy 
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made of the microfilm record, which the 
consultant took away with him. But 
suppose, unknown to ordinary citizens, 
a secret duplicate was made which went 
to the consultant’s dossier in World Gov- 
ernment files? 

Kathrin had been to the Counselor 
twice before, once to have her talent 
evaluated, to see if it was worth while 
for her to take the intensive art train- 
ing, once at the time she had first met 
Jon, when she had had a tempting offer 
of a position in Turkey to balance against 
the growing realization that Jon, whose 
work was based in America, was going 
to be one of the most important factors 
of her existence. Both times she had 
received sound advice and was glad to 
have followed it, and neither time had 
she heard any echo from the consulta- 
tion. But this would be different. 

Back in the suburban apartment, a 
hundred miles from the city, Kathrin 
set herself to serious meditation. For 
the first time in her life she really 
thought about unregistered children. 

They were something people didn’t 
talk about ; something the poor creatures 
themselves couldn’t hide, and that de- 
cent people pretended to ignore. How did 
they happen ? Contraceptone never 
failed ; either the mother must have let 
her injection date go by through pure 
stupid carelessness, or she had deliber- 
ately skipped it as Kathrin had done her- 
self. But that meant that other women 
must be throwbacks too. She had a 
sudden vision of a vast, secret society 
of women whose atavistic emotions had 
impelled them into this dangerous ad- 
venture. 

What about the fathers of the unreg- 
istered, she wondered. Men, of course, 
did not have to undergo contraceptone 
injections; any man might be chosen at 
any time by the Selection Board, and 
she had never heard of one who had re- 
fused his common civic duty. But had 
some of the fathers of unregistered chil- 
dren known and approved beforehand, 
hoping too for the impossible — were 
there male throwbacks as well as fe- 


male? Or if they hadn't known, what a 
shock and grief when they learned about 
it, if they loved the women concerned! 
For inevitably as soon as the fact be- 
came unhidable, the woman was taken 
into custody, and as soon as the baby 
was old enough to be taken away from 
her and reai'ed in a Pediatricum — with 
that dreadful red circle tattooed on its 
forehead, to make it recognizable for life 
— the mother was either sent to a re- 
habilitation camp or euthanized. The 
government could take no chances on up- 
setting the balance of nature by an epi- 
demic of unregistered births. 

Suddenly Kathrin remembered a trag- 
edy of several years before — a couple 
she had known slightly, who were found 
dead in their apartment. The man had 
ray-gunned the woman and then himself, 
and nobody ever discovered why. Was 
that the reason? Had the woman con- 
fessed, and had this been his heart- 
broken way out? Kathrin thought of 
Jon, and shivered. What a fool she had 
been; what an impulsive fool. But .she 
realized why she had not tried first to 
secure Jon’s co-operation. The impulse 
had been Too overwhelming. She could 
not risk his probable recoil and refusal. 

Now it was too late. 

No sleep-inducer vibrations did any 
good to Kathrin that night. But desper- 
ation brings its own calm. 

TTER VOICE was quite steady the next 
A *- morning as she asked the Counsel- 
ing Office for a special appointment. 
Fifty credit-units extra for not waiting 
her turn, but what did that matter? 

The robot clerk in the waiting-room 
checked her number, then let her into 
the little room where the towering Coun- 
selor took up all of one wall. She shut 
the inward-locking door, peered through 
the one-way glass to watch the robot 
go back to its desk, and lay down on the 
long couch. 

The Counselor lighted up immediately. 
The mechanical voice repeated her num- 
ber, indicating that her dossier was be- 
fore it for reference, and recited the 
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opening formula: “This is a confidential 
consultation lasting one hour. What is 
your problem?” The microfilm began to 
pour out from the slot into the plastic 
container in which she would carry it 
away afterwards. 

It was hard to begin. For a moment 
Kathrin had the embarrassing feeling 
that the Counselor was a human being, 
like the human psychoanalysts in an- 
cient times she had read about. The voice 
had to reiterate: “What i^ your prob- 
lem, please?” 

Again, she felt with a sinking heart, 
she had been too precipitate. Most cer- 
tainly she should have waited for Jon 
to come home ; she should have told him 
everything, have made sure of his co- 
operation, before she made an appoint- 
ment with the Counselor. But last night 
it had seemed such a wonderful inspira- 
tion. Now she must go on with it. 

“As my dossier shows, Counselor,” 
she began hesitantly, “I am bj^ profes- 
sion a maker of plasto-ceramics. Most 
of these have been designed for use as 
interior decoration or as house furnish- 
ings. But I have also made some ad- 
vances in the use of plasto-ceramics as 
pure sculpture. I have twice won the 
World Prize for rhythmic three-dimen- 
sional art.” 

“All this is on record,” said the Coun- 
selor, in what would have been an impa- 
tient tone if a machine could display 
emotion. 

“Just so. My dossier also shows that 
for two years now I have been in unit- 
relation with Jon Grover, who is con- 
ceded to be the foremost authority on 
fourteen-tone scale music. Naturally we 
have talked much together about our 
separate arts. 

“And now — ” Kathrin took a deep 
breath and prepared for the plunge — 
“we are on the verge of something alto- 
gether new in cultural history — a syn- 
thesis of the two aspects of rhythmic 
force.” 

“The Counselor is not competent to 
give technical advice.” 

“That is not my — not our problem. 


It is that such a project requires much 
time and complete attention. It has be- 
come apparent that we shall not be able 
to bring it to fruition while both of us 
are actively engaged in our usual work.” 

“How much time would be required ?” 

“That is difficult to say. No one could 
even promise success in such an experi- 
ment; we might find in the end that it 
could not be accomplished at all. All I 
can say is that we feel we are on the 
right track, and that if we could have 
— oh, say a year, under suitable condi- 
tions and with the opportunity to devote 
ourselves exclusively to the task, with- 
out demands or interruptions of any sort, 
we should at least be able to demonstrate 
whether or not such a. synthesis could be 
brought about.” 

“One can see the magnitude of such a 
discovery. It would be as important as 
was the color- touch synthesis of Stjern 
and Harasuki. You would both be will- 
ing to undergo a year of unmitigated 
isolation and distasteful privacy to con- 
duct your experiment?” 

I^ATHRIN’S heart beat fast. She sti- 
fled the joyful relief that rose in 
her. Throwback she might be, but she 
had been reared in this era; she knew 
very well its compulsive gregariousness, 
its horror of being alone even in couples. 

“If that were the only condition,” 
she said carefully, “our devotion to the 
progress of civilization is great enough 
to make us willing to endure even that.” 

“It might be possible,” the Counselor 
said, “for you both to secure a year’s 
leave of absence and for arrangements 
to be made for you to spend it in Pata- 
gonia.” 

“We would have to live in reasonable 
comfort, with facilities for our work,” 
Kathrin Interposed quickly. 

“Your knowledge of geography is defi- 
cient,” retorted the Counselor. “Pata- 
gonia, it is true, has been for some four 
hundred years preserved as an example 
of natural uninhabited terrain. But its 
climate has been adjusted to human re- 
quirements, and buildings have been 
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erected for the use of visiting scientists 
from earth and the other planets. There 
is even a resident curator, who is a Mar- 
tian, naturally, since Martians do not 
mind loneliness as human beings do. You 
could have one of those buildings, fully 
equipped for human habitation; your 
food and the materials and supplies you 
might need could be teleported to you 
on order; and of course you would be in 
visicom communication with all World 
Government areas. 

“If you and Grover are willing to un- 
dertake this onerous task, and believe 
you could bear such isolation without 
physical or mental breakdown, applica- 
tion to the World Arts Department 
would probably be granted. The Coun- 
selor would add its own recommenda- 
tion. 

“But be very sure, before you apply, 
first that there is at least a good chance 
of your succeeding in this project, and 
secondly that you^feel confident of your 
ability to endure the strain. Remember, 
not even the Martian curator nor the 
occasional visitors would be permitted 
to associate with you, and your visicom 
would be strictly censored so that you 
could use it only for utilitarian purposes, 
not for social communication.” 

“I understand.” 

“Make your application, then. The rep- 
utation you both possess in your respec- 
tive fields of art will eliminate the need 
of any extensive inquiry or examina- 
tion.” 

“There is one difficulty — ” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Counselor 
smoothly. “You mean your recent appli- 
cation to the Selection Board. It is the 
latest item in your dossier. Why did you 
do that ?” 

“It is hard to explain, I know. It was 
the outcome of discouragement. Dis- 
couragement with the prospects of be- 
ing able to devote myself to this synthe- 
sis experiment, I mean,” she added has- 
tily. “Naturally I realize that to be chos- 
en by the Selection Board is the highest 
social honor that could be given any citi- 
zen. So I thought, if I couldn’t serve 


the World Government by advancing 
cultural progress, perhaps it would let 
me serve it by producing worthy off- 
spring.” 

“And then you changed your mind? 
That does not augur very well for your 
psychological stability.” 

“I did not change my mind. Actually, 
as you will notice, I have not even really 
applied to the Board. All I have done is 
to ask them to send me the blanks. That 
does not commit me unless I send them 
in. What I wanted was to be provided 
with an alternative, if you could give 
me no hope of an opportunity to accom- 
plish this other project.” 

“Citizen, you are a little too free with 
your individualistic schemes and ac- 
tions. The government is willing to 
make allowances for the aberrancies of 
people with artistic talents, but you are 
in danger of carrying it too far. How- 
ever, in view of the real importance of 
the project you have in mind, the gov- 
ernment will probably let this too be ad- 
justed. Your application to the Selection 
Board might be withdrawn without 
prejudice. 

“But in your dossier there appears an- 
other serious discrepancy. You are two 
months overdue for your contraceptone 
injection.” 

“Yes, I — I let it go when I first 
thought of applying to the Board.” 

“Now that, citizen, is what is meant 
by carrying your individualistic tenden- 
cies too far. You must know the danger 
you have run by failing to keep your 
injections up to date. Suppose in con- 
sequence you had become pregnant? 
Then, no matter what your potential 
value to the community, it would have 
been necessary to treat you like any oth- 
er lawbreaking woman who conceives an 
unregistered child. 

“In fact, irrespective of this other 
matter of the synthesis experiment, it 
is imperative that some penalty be in- 
flicted on you for this criminal careless- 
ness. 

“The Counselor will strongly recom- 
mend that you and Grover be given a 
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year’s leave in Patagonia, with full pay 
and maintenance, to make your experi- 
ment. But it will also recommend that, 
as a penalty for your disobedience to a 
fundamental law, you be debarred from 
the protection of contraceptone until 
after your return to civilization. You 
need a lesson in self-control, citizen. 
You will either exercise it during your 
leave, or you will take your chances on 
having an unregistered child, with all 
that that implies. And since, if that 
should happen, it would also obviously 
implicate your companion, he would in- 
cur the same consequences. 

“Do you still wish to go ahead ?” 

“1 still wish to go ahead,’’ Kathrin 
said quietly. 

She glanced at the ceiling, on which, 
as on every ceiling on earth, moving 
hands on a lighted dial told the time. 
Her hour was up. 

“Your consultation with the Counselor 
is at an end,’’ the voice intoned as the 
lights flicked off. Kathrin rose from the 


couch, picked up the microfilm container, 
and opened the door. The robot clerk 
checked her number as she passed its 
desk. 

IZATHRIN CLAY BORN and Jon 
Grover sat hand in hand at the view 
window of their twentieth-story subur- 
ban apartment, watching the peaceful 
countryside, with the moon making sil- 
ver lace of the shadows of leaves on the 
river bank below them. Behind them, 
in the rosy glow to which they had 
switched the wall-tubes, music like a 
muted echo played a soft uninterrupting 
accompaniment to their voices. Kathrin 
had set the stage with infinite care. This 
was the final, crucial moment. 

“Jon.” 

“Yes, darling?” 

“You love me very much, don’t you?” 

“More than I have ever loved anyone 
in my life.” 

“I have something to tell you. I have 
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done something — perhaps you’ll think 
it was dreadful. You may never forgive 
me.” 

He kissed her and laughed. 

Then she told him. 

There was a long silence. Kathrin sat 
stiffly, trying to master the trembling 
that had seized her whole body. 

Through the long day many versions 
of -Jon’s possible response had passed 
before her mind. Sometimes, in mo- 
ments of optimism, he cried: “You too? 
I never dared to hope! Now we’ll fight 
it out together, we two — we three — !” 

But in the version that came most 
often, a voice she did not recognize said 
bitterly : “You must be out of your mind. 
Had you no concern for your own work, 
or for mine? You have ruined them 
both, and us with them. This is 2952, 
not 1952. 1 fell in love with a thirtieth- 
century woman, not with a freakish re- 
version to the days of our primitive 
barbarian ancestors!” 

l^EVER, in her most fantastic guesses, 
had she been prepared for what he 
really did say. 

“I know already, dearest. I know all 
about it. I’ve just been waiting for you 
to tell me yourself.” 

“You know? How could you?” 

But of course. How had she been stu- 
pid enough to trust them, to believe 
that anything touching even the fringes 
of government could be really secret or 
confidential? Everything that had hap- 
pened, everything she had said and done, 
had been taken down and put on file ; 
and after her interview with the Coun- 
selor they had communicated with Jon 
immediately, before she could see him, 
wherever he had been, in South Africa 
or on his way home. 

She turned to him uncertainly. 

“Then what — ” 

He took her in his arms. 

“It’s all right, darling,” he soothed 
her, his voice tender. “It was touch and 
go for a while; they gave me a real 


scare. They insisted you must be Insane. 
You know what that would have meant.” 
He shuddered. “But I used every bit of 
influence I have. I got some pretty im- 
portant psychologists on the job right 
away, and we convinced the authorities 
it was only a temporary collapse from 
overwork and overstrain, such as might 
affect any highstrung artist. It helped 
a bit that this plasto-music synthesis 
you dreamed up really is quite logical- — 
though at present it is also quite impos- 
sible. 

“You’re going to be perfectly safe; 
I have their absolute guarantee. Just 
a short stay in a mental hospital, and it 
will all be as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened.” 

“But Jon — ” Kathrin could scarcely 
find her voice. “You don’t understand. 
I’m pregnant now — I told you that ! They 
couldn’t have known that.” 

“They guessed it, my dear,” he said 
dryly. “But don’t worry. That can be 
taken care of very easily ; we’re in plenty 
of time.” 

She looked at him, incredulous horror 
in her eyes, 

“Jon — Jon — no! Our child!” 

“Don’t you understand, darling? You 
needn’t have the child. You never need 
have one.” 

She tried once more, desperately. 

“But I want it, Jon. That was my 
whole idea in getting the Counselor to 
back my plan — so that we could go to 
Patagonia together and then maybe es- 
cape on a space ship somehow and be to- 
gether always — all three of us.” 

“Now, now, Kathrin! Don’t you real- 
ize, dear, that this is all part of your 
mental upset? Just stop worrying and 
leave things to me. I’ve taken care of 
everything. It will be all right.” 

He held her to him, gently and firmly, 
and signaled with his head. His face 
twisted with loving concern, he handed 
her over — dazed, no longer protesting — 
to the two men in white uniforms who 
had been waiting in concealment. 
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The ^vorld’g great cities lie in dust, 
And the clouds above are atom mis! | 
The rocket steel is left to rust. 

And only the vultures still exist. . . . 


Silence now, and dying sun, 

No longer heard are the plans of men t 
Rusting steel, and broken gun. 

And the black rocks cool in the night 
again. . . . 

A hundred million dreams are dead. 
And the air is calm where the vultures 
glide; 

While the atom mist makes the stars 
shine red, 

And the land is silent, and the space 
is wide. . . . 
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A ll you do,” said the salesman for 
the Telagog Company, “is flip this 
switch at the beginning of the crisis. 
That sends out a radio impulse which 
is picked up here and routed by the 
monitor to the proper controller.” 

Ovid Ross peered past the salesman 
at the figure seated in the booth. Gilbert 
Falck, he understood the man’s name 
to be ; a smallish, dapper man who wore 
a shining helmet, from which a thick 
cable passed in a sagging catenary cui’ve 
to the control-board before him. 

"So he takes over?” said Ross. 
“Exactly. Suppose you’ve let yourself 
in for a date where there’ll be dancing, 
and you don’t know how?” 

"I do, kind of,” said Ovid Ross. 

“Well, let’s suppose you don’t. We 


have in the booth, by prearrangement, 
our Mr. Jerome Bundy, who’s been a. 
ballet-dancer and a ballroom dancing 
teacher — ” 

“Did somebody call me?” said a man, 
putting his head out of another control- 
booth. 

“No, Jerry,” said the salesman, whose 
name was Nye. “Just using you as an 
example. Aren’t you still on?” 

“No, he gave me the over-and-out.” 

“See ?” said the salesman. “Mr. Bundy 
is controlling a man — needless to say we 
don’t mention our clients’ names— who’s 
trying to become a professional ballet- 
dancer. He’s only so-so, but with Jerry 
running him by remote conti'ol he puts 
on the finest tour-jete you ever saw. 
Or suppose you can’t swim — ” 
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^WfD ROSS stared at his knuckles. 

He was a long, big-boned young 
man with hands and feet large even in 
proportion to the rest of him, and 
knuckles oversized for even such hands. 
“Shucks. I can swim and dance, kind 
of, and most of those things. Even pla,\' 
a little .golf. My trouble is— well, you 
know.” 

“Well?” 

“Here 1 am, iu.st a big hick from Rat- 
tlesnake, Montana, trying to get on 
among all tluise slick operators in New 
York, where everybod.v’s born with his 
hand in aomebodv el.se’s pocket, \Vhen 
I go up against them it scares the be- 
hooligers out of me. f get embarrassed 
and trip over my big feet.” 

“In such a case,” said Nye. “we choose 
controllers specializing in the roles of 
sophisticate, man-of-the-world, and so 
forth. Our Mr. Falck here is experienced 
in such part.s. So are Mr. Abrams and 
Mr. Van kitten. Mr. Bundy is what you 
might call a second-string sophisticate. 
When he’s not controlling a man en- 
gaged in dancing or athletic sports he 
relieves one of the others I mentioned.” 

“So if I sign up wo'th you, and to- 
morrow 1 go see this publisher guy who 
eats horseshoes and spits out the nails, 
to ask for a job, you can take over?” 

“Easiest thing in the wmrld. Our 
theory is ; no man is a superman ! So, 
when faced with a crisis you can’t cope 
with, call us in. Let a specialist take 
control of .vour body! You don't fill your 
own teeth or make your own shoes, do 
you? Then why not let our experts car- 
ry you through such crises as getting a 
job, proposing to a girl, or making a 
speech? Why not?” Nye’s eyes shone. 

“I dunno why not,” said Ross. “But 
that reminds me. I got — I’ve got girl 
trouble too; Can you reall.y take care of 
that ?” 

“Certainly. One of the controllers is 
the former actor Wallace Wentworth, 
who during his youth w'as the idol of 
frustrated women throughout the na- 
tion, and wdio when not on the screen or 
the TV succeeded in acquiring nine real- 


life wives as well as innumerable less 
formal roraatices. We’ll do the courtship, 
the propo-sal, and everything for you, 
in the most expert manner.” 

Ross looked suspiciously at the sales- 
man. “Dunno as I like that ‘every- 
t!nn.g’.” 

Nye spread his haiwls. “OtiJy at. your 
request. Wo have no lhoo,ght o.f controll- 
ing a client bevond his desires. What 
we do to cornpell you to do what you 
reall.v wish to do, but ladt the skill 
the m'l've to do." 

“Rav. there’s another tiring.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Is thei-8 any caiTV'-over effect? hi 
other words — uh — if a controller put.s 
me through some act like swiinm’ng, 
will 1 learn to do that better from having 
the controller do an expert job with rny 
carcass ?” 

“We believe so, though the psycholo- 
gists are still divided. We think that 
eventually telagog control will be ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of all train- 
ing for forms of ph.ysical dexterit,y or 
skill, including such thing.s .as singin,g 
and speech-making. But that’s in the 
future.” 

“Another thing,” said Ross. “This gad- 
get would give a controller a wonderful 
chance for — uh — practical jokes. Say 
the controlee was a preacher who hired 
you to carry him through a tough ser- 
mon, and the controller had it in for 
him, or maybe just had a low sense of 
humor. What would stop the controller 
from making the preacher tell stag- 
party stories from the pulpit?” 

The salesman’s face assumed a look 
of pious horror. “Nobody in this organi- 
zation would think of such a thing! If 
he did he’d be fired before he could say 
‘hypospatial transmission.’ This is a 
serious enterprise, with profound future 
po,ssibilities.’’ 

Ross gave the sigh of a man making 
a fateful decision. “Okay, then. Guess 
I’ll have to go without lunch for a while 
to pay for it, but if your service does 
what you say it’ll be worth it. Give me 
the forms.” 
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HEN Ross had signed the contract 
with the Telagog Company, the 
salesman said: “Now we’ll have to de- 
cide which class of telagog receiver to 
fit you with. For full two-way com- 
munication you use this headset with 
this hypospatial transmitter in your 
pocket. It’s fairly conspicuous. . .’’ 

“Too much so for me,” said Ross. 

“Tlien we have this set, which looks 
like a hearing-aid and has a smaller 
pocket control unit. This doesn’t let you 
communicate by hypospatial broadcast 
with the controller, but it does incorpo- 
rate an oft'-switch so you can cut off the 
controller. And if you have to com- 
municate with him you can write a note 
and hold it up for him to see with your 
eyes.” 

“Still kind of prominent. Got any 
others ?” 

“Yes, this last kind is invisible for 
practical purposes.” The salesman held 
up a lenticular object -about the size of 
an eyeglass lens but thicker, slightly 
concave on one face and thin around the 
edge. “This is mounted on top of your 
head, between your scalp and your 
skull.” 

“How about controls?” 

“You can’t cut off the controller, but 
you can communicate by clicks with this 
pocket wireless key. One click means 
‘take over’, two is ‘lay off but stand 
by’, and three is ‘over-and-out’ or that’s 
all until the next schedule. If you want 
to arrange a more elaborate code with 
your conti’oller that’s up to you.” 

“That looks like me,” said Ross. “But 
have you got to bore holes in my skull 
for the wires?” 

“No. That’s the beauty of this Nissen 
metal. Although the wires are only a 
few molecules thick, they’re so strong 
that when the receiver is actuated and 
their coils are released they shoot right 
through your skull into your brain with- 
out making holes you can see except 
under the strongest microscope.” 

“Okay,” said Ovid Ross. 

“First we’ll have to fit you and install 
the receiver. You’ll take a local anes- 


thetic, won’t you?” 

“I guess so. Whatever you say.” 

“Then you’d better have a practice 
session with your controllers. They have 
to get used to your body, you know.” 

“Rather,” said Gilbert Falck, taking 
off his helmet. “You wouldn’t want me 
to knock your coffee-cup over because 
your arm is longer than mine, would 
you ?” 

II 

T 

HE gold lettering on the frosted- 
glass part of the door said: 

1026 


HOOLIHAN PUBLICATIONS 


THE GARMENT GAZETTE 

’ Ovid Ross had stood in front of this 
door for fifteen awful seconds with his 
hand outstretched but not quite touch- 
ing the knob, as if he feared an electric 
shock. God almighty, why did one have 
to be young and green and embarrass- 
able? And from Rattlesnake, Montana? 
Then he remembered, reached into his 
pocket, and pushed the switch-button. 
Once. 

He remembered what he had been 
taught: as the controller took over, re- 
lax gradually. Not too suddenly or you 
might fall in a heap on the floor, which 
would not make a favorable impression 
on a prospective employer. 

The feeling of outside control stole 
over him with an effect something like 
that of a heavy slug of hard liquor. He 
relaxed. A power outside his body was 
seeing with his eyes and sensing with 
his other senses. This power reached his 
arm out and briskly opened the door. 
Without volition on his part he realized 
that he had stridden in and said to the 
girl at the switchboard behind the hole 
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in the glass window, in friendly but firm 
and confident tones: 

“Will you please tell Mr. Sharpe that 
Mr. Ross is here to see him? I’m ex- 
pected.” 

Ross thought that unaided he would 
have stumbled in, goggled wordlessly at 
the girl, stuttered, and probably ended 
by slinking out without seeing Sharpe 
at all. The control was not really com- 
plete — semi-automatic acts like breath- 
ing and walking were still partly under 
Ross’s control — but Falck had taken 
over all the higher functions. 

Presently he was shaking hands with 
Addison Sharpe, the managing editor, 
a small man with steel-rimmed glasses. 
Ross amazed himself by the glibness 
with which his tongue threw off the cor- 
rect pleasantries: 

“A very nice plant you have, sir. . . 
I’m sure I shall en,ioy it . . . yes, the 
salary mentioned by the agency will be 
satisfactory, though I hope eventually 
to convince you I’m really worth more 
. . . references? Mr. Maurice Vachek of 
The Clothing Retailer: Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Cue of Aa S. Glickman Fabrics. . .” 

And not a word to indicate that this 
same McCue had pounded his desk and 
shouted, when firing Ovid Ross: “And 
here you are, a college man, who couldn’t 
sell bed-warmers to Eskimos! What the 
hell good’s your fancy education if it 
don't teach you nothing useful?” 

Luckily McCue had promised to give 
him a good reference — provided the job 
were anything but selling. Ross was 
pleased to observe that his body’s de- 
portment under Falck’s control, while 
much improved, was not altered out of 
all recognition. He still spoke his normal 
General American instead of Falck's 
more easterly accents, though whether 
this was the result of deliberate mimicry 
on Falck’s part or the persistence of his 
lifetime neural habits he did not know. 

Addison Sharpe was saying: “You’ll 
find working conditions here a little un- 
usual.” 

“So?” said Falck-Ross. 

“For one thing, Mr. Hoolihan likes 


neatness. That means everybody cleans 
his desk completely before he goes home 
at night. Everything but the telephone, 
the calendar, the ash-tray, and the blot- 
ter-pad has to be out of sight.” 

R OSS felt his supposedly imperturba- 
ble controller start a little, and no 
wonder! This would be Ovid Ross’s 
third trade-journal, and never before 
had he come aci-oss such a ruling. Nor- 
mally staff-writers and editors were al- 
lowed to build mares’ nests of paper on 
their desks to suit themselves, so long 
as they delivered the goods. 

“For another,” continued Sharpe, “Mr. 
Hoolihan disapproves of his employees’ 
fraternizing with each other outside of 
vrorking hours. He considers it bad for 
discipline.” 

At this outrageous ukase Ross felt 
Falck jerk again. 

“Finally,” said Sharpe, “Mr. Hoolihan 
hasn very acute sense of time. He takes 
it much amiss if his emplo,yees show up 
so much as one minute late, so that the 
rest of us make a habit of arriving fif- 
teen minutes early in the morning to 
allow for delays. Also I advise you not 
to get in the habit of taking your news- 
paper down to the men’s room to read, 
or ducking out for a mid-morning cup of 
coffee. The staff-writer you’re replacing 
thought he couldn’t live without his 
ten-o’clock coffee, which is why you’re 
here and he isn’t.” 

Ross had an urge to ask how you got 
to be a trusty, but he had no control 
over his vocal organs and Falck was too 
well-trained for any such breaks. 

“Now,” said Sharpe, “we’ll go in to 
see Mr. Hoolihan.” 

The tyrant overflowed his swivel- 
chair: a big red-faced man with a fringe 
of graying hair around his pink dome 
of a scalp and great bushy eyebrows. 
Timothy Hoolihan extended a paw and 
wrung Ross’s hand, making the bones 
creak despite the fact that Ross had 
gotten his start in life by pitching hay 
and throwing calves around. 

“Glad to have you!” barked Hoolihan 
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in a staccato voice like a burst of ma- 
chine-gun fire. “You do as we tell you, 
no reason we can’t get along. Here ! Read 
this! Part of every new employee’s in- 
doctrination. Ever hear of Frederick 
Winslow Taylor? Should have! Hundred 
years old and still makes sense.” 

Falck-Ross glanced down at the bro- 
chure: a reprint of an ancient homily 
by Taylor on the duties of an employee. 

“Now, you hang around a couple of 
days^ reading the files, getting oriented, 
and then we’ll put you on a definite as- 
signment. Good luck ! Take him away, 
Addison!” 

Overawed by this human dynamo, 
Ross was conscious of Falck’s making 
some glib but respectful rejoinder and 


then took him around and introduced 
him to a half-dozen other people: staff- 
writers (called "editors” on this paper^, 
an advertising manager, and so forth. 
Then Sharpe showed Ross a cubicle with 
a desk. 

“Yours,” he said. “Say, are you feeling 
all right?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

“I don’t know. When we came out of 
Mr. Hoolihan’s office your manner 
seemed to change. You’re not sick, are 
you ?” 

“Never felt better.” 

“Heart all right? We wouldn’t like 
you to conk out on us before you’ve 
worked long enough to pull your 
weight.” 


J'UdJL, and J'unnt^ 

A RE you a timid soul? Do you watch your more aggre^ive brothers make 
their brash and self-confident way through life with envy and awe? Do 
you wish that you could change places with them once in a while and be a big 
operator — sure and confident and glib? 

Ovid Ross did. He was a hick from Rattlesnake, Montana. He was over- 
awed by the New York sharpies. What happened to Ross shouldn’t happen 
to you — but then you arc not likely to run afoul of the Telegog Company, an 
outfit that makes lions out of lambs by remote control. You sign up with Tele- 
gog, you wear a gadget like a hearing aid, and an expert sitting at a control 
panel back in the office takes you over and makes you talk and act like a 
combination of man-eating tiger and walking encyclopedia. 

The trouble is that even an expert can get too brash — so Ovid Ross found. 
And the result is one of the funniest stories de Camp has ever written. No 
kidding. Or rather, plenty of kidding. Have a look. 

— The Efiitor 



directing his body out of the office. For 
the first time since he had entered the 
office suite occupied by The Garment 
Gazette, Ross began to try to regain con- 
trol. He urged his right hand towards 
the pocket in which reposed the little 
clicker-key by which he communicated 
with Falck. Evidently Falck realized 
what he was up to, for he relaxed con- 
trol long enough for Ross to get his hand 
into that pocket and press the knob. 
Twice. 

A T ONCE Falck’s control ceased. Ross, 
not catching himself quite in time, 
stumbled and recovered. Sharpe turned 
his head to give him an owlish stare. 


“No, sir. My heart was good enough 
for me to be a practicing cowboy, .so I 
guess this won’t hurt it.” 

Ross settled down at his new desk to 
read the Taylor article, the burden of 
which seemed to be that to get ahead 
one should practice abject submission to 
one’s employer’s slightest whim. While 
he was absorbing the eminent engineer’s 
advice to become the complete yca-man, 
one of the girls came in and placed on 
his desk a big ring-binder containing 
last year’s accumulation of file-copies of 
The Garment Gazette, which he read. 

What Mr. Hoolihan really needed, he 
thought, was a multiple teiagog set by 
which he could control all his employees 
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all at once arui all the time. 


Durin.u' th.e lunch hour Ovid "Ross tele- 
phoned the Telag’og Oornpany and asked 
for Gilbert FaJck. After some delay a 
voice said : 

“Falck speaking.” 

“This is R.nss Ovid Ross, Say, it 
worked! 1 got tlie job!” 

“Oh, 1 kncvvy that. T monitored you 
for a half-hour after you .shut me off. 
and cut in on you at odd minutes later.” 

“Oh. Hut say, 1 just y/anted to tell 
you how much 1 appreciated it. Uh. It’s 
wonderful. Could 1 — could. I blow you 
to a drink thi.s evening after work?” 

“Vv^ait till [ look at my schedule . . . 
okny, five to .six is free,. Drop by on 
your w.'iy from work, eh?” 

Ovid Ro.s.s did. He found Falck, in line 
witli his role a.s profes.sional man-of- 
the-world, cordial but not unduly im- 
pres.sed by his accomplishment in get- 
ting Ros.s a job. When the first pair of 
drinks liad been drunk Falck bought 
a second round, Rossa.sked: 

“What I don’t see is, how on earth do 
you do it ? I have a hard enough time 
managing tliing.s like that for myself, 
let alone for some other guy.” 

Kaick made ati airy motion. “Experi- 
ence. my lad, practice. And balance. A 
certain mental coordination so you au- 
tomatically roll with the punch and shoot 
for every opening. I’ve got rather a 
tough case coming up tom.orrowu Client 
wants to put over a merger, and it’ll take 
all my s-ncoiV fnirp to see him through 
it." ffe sipped. “Then, too, the fact that 
it’s not my job or my biusiness deal or my 
dame helps. Gives me a certain detach- 
ment 1 mightn’t have about nr_v own 
affairs.” 

“l/ike surgeons don’t usually operate 
oti their own kinfolk?” 

“Exactly.” 

Ovid Ro,ss did some mental calcula- 
tions, subti'acting the employment agen- 
cy’s fee and the charges of the Telag'Og 
Cotnpany from his as.sets, and decided 
that he could afford to buy one more 
round- By the time this had been drunk 
he was iti excellent spirits. He said: “I 


don’t think I’ll need any control for the 
next day or two, but as soon as I get 
oriented they’re liable to send me out on 
an interview. So you better stand by.” 

“Okay. Try to call me a little in ad- 
vance to brief me. I '.vant to cut Bundy 
in on your sensory circuits in case he ba.s 
to substitute for me.” 

Ill 

IIEN ire got to the YMCA where 
he lived, Ovid Ross telephoned a White 
Plains number and got -an answer in a 
strong Rus.sian accent; 

“Who is CLillink, piis;?” 

“Mr. Ross would like to — uh — .speak 
to Miss T.a Motte.” 

“Oh. Vait.” Then after a long pause: 
“f.s that you, Ovid ?” 

“Uh. Sure i.s. Know what? T got the 
job L” 

“Splendid ! Are you working now?” 

“Yeah, it’s a high-powered place as 
trade-joui-nal.s go. I only hope I can 
stand the boss.” 

“Don’t you like him ?” 

“No, and neither does anybody else. 
But it’s monev. Sav, Claire!” 

“Yes ?” 

“I met a .swell guy. Name of Falck. A 
real man-of-the-world. Know's his w^ay 
around.” 

“Good. I hope you see more of him.” 

“How are the wild Russian.s?” 

“About the .same. I had a terrible row 
with Peshkova.” 

“Y^eah? How come?” 

“I was teaching the hoys American 
history, and she claimed T wasn’t putting 
enough dialetical materialism into it.. 
Said 1 should have explained that the 
American Revolution was a plot by the 
American bourgeoisie to acquire exclu- 
sive exploitation of the masses instead of 
having to share it with the British aris- 
tocracy. And I said a few things about 
if even the Russians had given up that 
line, why should I teach it? We were 
yelling at one another when Pe.shkov 
came in and made peace.” 
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“Has he made any more passes?” 
asked Ross anxiously. 

"No, except to stare at me with that 
hungry expression all the time. It gives 
me the creeps.” 

“Well, some day. . . .” Ross’s voice 
trailed off. He wanted to say something 
like: “Some day I’ll marry you and then 
you won’t have to tutor an exiled ex- 
commissar’s brats any more.” 

But in the first place he was too shy, 
in the second he did not know Claire La 
Motte well enough, and in the third he 
was not in a position to undertake exten- 
sive financial commitments. 

“Did you say something?” inquired 
Claire. 

“No— that is — uh — I wondered when 
we’d get together again.” 

“I know! Are you busy Sunday?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then come on up here. The Peshkovs 
will be gone all week-end and the hired 
couple are going down to Coney. Bring 
your friend Mr. Falck, and his girl- 
friend if he has one.” 

“Uh? Swell idea! I’ll ask him.” 

Claire La Motte gave Ross directions 
for reaching the estate which the Pesh- 
kovs had bought in Westchester County, 
and hung up. Ovid Ross sat staring at 
the telephone. He had been hoping for 
such an invitation. Ever since he had 
met Claire the previous winter she had 
promised to have him to the Peshkovs’ 
place in May or June, and now June was 
almost over. But the Peshkovs had nev- 
er absented themselves long enough. 

Then his old fear of embarrassment— 
erythrophobia, a psychologist had told 
him— rose up to plague him. Suppose 
Falck rebuffed his invitation? The 
thought gave him shivers. If only he 
could tender the invitation while under 
telagog control ! But since Falck was his 
regular controller, he could hardly work 
it that way. And, having promised 
Claire, he would have to go through with 
this project. 

rpHROUGH Wednesday and Thursday, 
A orientation continued at The Gar- 


ment Gazette. Ross read proof, helped 
Sharpe with makeup, and wrote heads: 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL DOWN; FALL 
FASHIONS FEATURE FUCHSIA j 
ILGWU ELECTS KATZ. 

Friday morning Addison Sharpe said : 
“We’re sending you out this afternoon to 
interview Marcus Ballin.” 

“The Outstanding Knitwear man?” 

“Yes.”. 

"What about? Anything special ?” 

“That’s what you’re to find out. He 
called up to say he was planning some- 
thing new in shows. First he talked to 
Mr. Hoolihan, who got mad and passed 
the call on to me. Ballin asked if we’d 
like to run a paragraph or two on this 
show, so I said I’d send a man. Heffer- 
nan’s out so you’ll have to take care of 
it.” 

“I’ll do my best,” said Ross. 

Sharpe said: “It’s about time we ran 
a feature on Marcus anyway. Quite a 
versatile and picturesque character.” 

“What’s his specialty?” 

“Oh, he plays the violin and once 
went on an expedition he financed him- 
self to find some bug in South America. 
Take the portrait Leica along and give 
him the works. His place is at 185 West 
Thirty-Seventh Street.” 

Ovid Ross telephoned the Telagog 
Company and made a luncheon date with 
Gilbert Falck. During lunch he told what 
he knew of his impending ordeal, and 
Falck found a spot on his schedule when 
he could take charge of the interview. 

Ross also screwed up his nerve to pass 
on Claire’s proposal for the week-end to 
Falck, who said: 

“Thanks, rather. I shall be glad to. 
Shall we go in your car or mine?” 

“Mine, since I made the invitation.” 

“Fine. I’ll get a girl.” 

“Hey!” said Ross. “If you come along 
to Westchester you can’t be in your 
booth controlling me if I run into an em- 
barrassing situation.” 

Falck raised his blond eyebrows. 
“What’s embarrassing about a picnic 
with your best girl ?” 

"Oh, you know.” 
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“No, I don’t, unless you tell me.’’ 

Ross twisted his fingers. “I don’t 
know her awfully well, but I think she’s 
— she’s — uh — well, I suppose you’d say 
I was nuts about her. And — and I al- 
way.s feel like I’m making a fool of my- 
self.” 

Falck laughed. “Oh, that. Jerry Bun- 
dy's on Sunday, so I’ll tell him to monitor 
you and be ready to take over.” 

Ross said : “Should call yourselves 
the John Alden Company.” 

“Huh? Who’s he?” 

“Guy in a poem. Skip it.” 

They parted, and Ross plunged back 
into the swarming garment district. He 
killed time, watching sweating shipping- 
clerks push hand-trucks loaded with 
dresses past, until his controller re- 
turned to his booth and came on the 
hypospace. Then Ross sent in the signal. 

lY/TARCUS B ALLIN (Outstanding 
Knitwear: sweaters, T-shirts, bath- 
ing-suits) was a medium-sized man with 
sparse gray hair and somewhat the air 
of one of the more amiable Roman em,- 
perors. Ovid Ross soon learned that his 
trepidations about having the man in- 
sult him or clam up had been needless. 
Marcus Ballin loved to talk, he was a 
fascinating talker, and best of all he 
loved talking about himself. Over the 
background racket of the knitting-ma- 
chines in the suite of lofts that com- 
prised his empire, Ballin, with eloquent 
gestures of his cigar, poured into Falck- 
Ross’s ears the story of his many activi- 
ties — his travels, his fun with his air- 
plane and his violin, his charitable and 
settlement work — until Ross, a prisoner 
for the nonce in his own skull, wondered 
how this man of parts found time to be 
also one of the most successful garment- 
manufacturers in New York. 

Falck-Ross said: “But, sir, how about 
that special show?” 

“Oh, that.” Ballin chuckled. “Just a 
little stunt to help my fall line. I’m put- 
ting on a show for the buyers with a con- 
test.” 

“A contest?” 


“Absolutely. To choose the most beau- 
tiful bust in America.” 

“What? But, Mr. Ballin, won’t the 
cops interfere?” 

Ballin laughed. “I wasn’t intending to 
parade the girls in the nude. Nobody in 
the garment trade would encourage 
nudism ; he’d be ostracised. They’ll all be 
wearing Outstanding sweaters.” 

“But how can you be sure some of ’em 
aren’t — ah — boosting their chances by 
artificial means?” 

“Not this time. These sweaters will 
be so thin the judges can tell.” 

“Who are the judges ?” 

“Well, I’m one, and I got the artist Roy 
Colonna for the second. The third I 
haven’t picked out. I called that stuffed- 
shirt publisher of yours, but he turned 
me down. Let me see. ...” 

“Mr. Ballin,” Ross to his horror heard 
his own vocal organs say, “I’m sure I 
should make a good judge.” 

Ovid Ross was horrified for three rea- 
sons: first, because to judge so intimate 
a matter in public would embarrass him 
to death ; second, because he thought it 
would impair his standing wtih Claire 
La Motte if she found out; finally, he 
would never, never come right out and 
ask anybody for anything in that crass 
way. He struggled to get his hand on 
the switch, but Gilbert Falck kept the bit 
in his teeth. 

“Yeah?” said Ballin. “That’s an idea.” 

“I’ve got good eyesight,” continued 
Falck, ignoring the mental squirmings 
of Ross, “and no private axes to 
grind. . . .” 

Falck continued his line of sales chat- 
ter until Ballin said : “Okay, you’re in, 
Mr. Ross.” 

“When is it to be?” 

“Next Thursday. I’ve already got over 
thirty entries, but next year if I repeat 
it there ought to be a lot more. We’d 
have to set up some sort of preliminary 
screening.” 

Falck wound up the interview and took 
Ross’s body out of the Outstanding Knit- 
wear offices. Ross heard his body say: 

“Well, Ovid old boy, there’s an oppor- 
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tunity most men would fight tooth and 
nail for. Anything to say before I sign 
off? Write it on your pad.” 

As Falck released control, Ross wrote 
a couple of dirty words on the pad, add- 
ing: “You got me into this; you’ll have 
to see me through.” 

Falck, taking over again, laughed. 
“Rather! I have every intention of doing 
so, laddie.” 

IV 

B ACK at the Gazette, Addison 
Sharpe whistled when he heard Ross’s 
story. He said: 

“I don’t know how the boss will like 
your getting in on this fool stunt. He 
turned Ballin down in no uncertain 
terms.” 

“I’d think it would be good publicity 
for the paper,” said Ross. 

“Well, Mr. Hoolihan has funny ideas; 
quite a Puritan. You wait while I speak 
to him.” 

Ross sat down and wrote notes on his 
interview until Sharpe returned and 
said: “This way, Ovid.” 

The managing editor led him into Hoo- 
lihan’s office, where the advertising man- 
ager was already seated. Hoolihan 
barked : 

“Ross, call up Ballin and tell him it’s 
no go ! At once ! I won’t have my clean 
sheet mixed up in his burlesque-act!” 

“But Mr. Hoolihan!” wailed the adver- 
tising manager. “Mr. Ballin has just 
taken a whole page for the October issue, 
and if you insult him he’ll cancel it ! And 
you know what our advertising account 
looks like right now.” 

“Oh?” said Hoolihan. “I don’t let ad- 
vertisers dictate my editorial policies!” 

“But that’s not all. Mike Ballin, his 
brother — or rather one of his brothers — 
is the bigshot at, the Pegasus Cutting 
Machine Company, another advertiser.” 

“Hm. That’s another story.” 

As the great man pondered his prob- 
lems, the advertising manager added sly- 
ly : “Besides, if you don’t let Ross judge, 
Ballin will simply get somebody from 


The Clothing Retailer or Women’s Wear 
or one of the other sheets, and they’ll get 
whatever benefit — ” 

“I see,” interrupted Hoolihan. “Ross! 
You go through with this act as planned, 
but heaven help you if you bring us any 
unfavorable notoriety ! Keep yourself in 
the background. Play it close to your 
chest. No stunts! Get me? All right, 
back to work!” 

“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan,” said Ovid Ross. 

“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan,” said Addison 
Sharpe. 

“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan,” said the advertis- 
ing manager, not because the comment 
was called for but out of sheer habit. 

^VID ROSS spent most of Saturday 
shining up his small middle-aged 
convertible and touching up the nicks in 
the paint until anybody who did not keep 
track of yearly automobile style-changes 
might have been fooled into thinking 
that this was last year’s model instead 
of last decade’s. He had to journey up to 
the Bronx to get to it, because automo- 
bile storage fees had become prohibitive- 
ly high in Manhattan. 

Sunday morning the sky was so over- 
cast that^Ross had doubts about his par- 
ty. The paper however said : “fair, warm, 
and humid,” and by the time he went all 
the way up again by subway, got the car, 
and drove back to Manhattan to pick up 
Falck and his girl, the sun was burning 
its way through the overcast. He did not 
tell them that he had gone so far, pre- 
ferring to let them think that he could 
afford to stable his car in Manhattan. 

Falck directed Ross to drive around to 
a brown-stone front house in the west 
seventies to get the girl, whom he intro- 
duced as a Miss Dorothea Dunkelberg. 
She was a plump girl, very young-look- 
ing, and pretty in a round-faced, slightly 
bovine way; the kind whom their elders 
describe as “sweet” for want of any more 
positive attribute. 

They spun through a hot humid fore- 
noon up the Westchester parkways to 
the Peshkov estate near White Plains. 
As they turned in the driveway between 
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the stone posts, Falck said: 

“These Russkys rather did all right 
by themselves, didn’t they?” 

“Yeah,” said Ross. “When they liqui- 
dated all the Commies in the revolution 
of ’79, Peshkov was Commissar of the 
Treasury or something and got away 
with a couple of trunkloads of foreign 
securities.” 

“And he’s been allowed to keep them ?” 

“The new Russian Commonwealth has 
been trying to get hold of that dough 
ever since, but Peshkov keeps it hidden 
away or tied up in legal knots.” 

“And your Miss La Motte tutors his 
kids?” 

“That’s right. She doesn’t like ’em 
much, but it’s money.” 

"Why, what sort of folks are they ?” 

“Well, to give you an idea, Peshkov’s 
idea of a jolly evening is to sit all alone 
in his living-room with a pistol on the 
table beside him, drinking vodka and 
staring into space. Claire tells me he’s 
been getting moodier and moodier ever 
since those anti-Communist Russians 
tried to assassinate him last year.” 

A tremendous barking broke out. 
Around the corner of the house streaked 
a half-dozen Russian wolfhounds with 
long snaky heads thrust forward and 
long legs pumping like steel springs. The 
dogs rushed to where the automobile 
was slowly crunching up the winding 
gravel driveway and began racing around 
it like Indians circling a prairie-schooner. 

“Do we have to fight our way through 
those ?” said Dorothea Dunkelberg. 
“They scare me.” 

“Claire will handle ’em,” said Ross 
with more conviction than he felt. “She 
says they’re friendly but dumb.” 

The sun glinted on red hair as a figure 
in a play-suit appeared beside the man- 
sion. Claire La Motte’s voice came shril- 
ly: 

“Ilga! Olga! Come here! Here, Dmi- 
tri! Behave yourself, Anastasia!” 

The dogs quieted and loped off towards 
the house, where the girl seized a couple 
by their collars and dragged them out of 
sight around the corner, the others fol- 


lowing. Presently Claire appeared again 
and waved an arm towards the parking- 
space. Ross parked and got out. 

As Claire La Motte approached the 
car, Ovid Ross reached into his pocket 
and pressed his switch-button, once. 
Now, he hoped, he would show up all 
right In comparison with his slick friend 
Falck ! 

TTE FELT Jerome Bundy take over his 
body and stride it towards the ap- 
proaching Claire. Behind him he heard a 
faint wolf-whistle from Falck. Instead 
of formally shaking hands with her and 
mumbling something banal while his 
ears pinkened and his knuckles seemed 
to swell to the size of baseballs, Ross 
heard his body bellow: 

“Hi there, beautiful!” 

Then it clamped its hands around 
Claire’s small waist and hoisted her to 
arms’ length overhead. He let her drop 
back into his arms, briefly hugged the 
breath out of her, and dropped her to the 
ground. As he did so he thought he 
caught a smothered murmur: 

“Why, Ovid!” 

At least, thought Ross, he was glad 
that Bundy hadn’t made him kiss her or 
spank her behind. It was all very well 
for his controller to take an attitude of 
hearty familiarity — at least she had not 
shown signs of active resentment yet — 
but that sort of thing could easily be car- 
ried too far. Popular mythology to the 
contrary notwithstanding, many girls 
really disliked caveman tactics. 

Ross’s body then affably introduced 
Claire La Motte to his new friends. 
Claire said : 

“I thought we’d take a walk around 
the grounds and then eat a picnic lunch 
on the edge of the pool. Then later we 
can take a swim.” 

“Okay,” said Bundy-Ross. “Gil, grab 
the suits and towels.” 

Falck brought these objects out of the 
rear seat of the car and walked after the 
others. 

“Over that way,” said Claire, pointing 
over the trees, “is the Untereiner estate. 
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The Wyckman estate used to be beyond 
it, but now they’re putting up apart- 
ment houses on it.” 

Tliere were the conventional murmurs 
about the never-ending growth of New 
York’s commutershed, both in size and 
in population. Claire continued: 

“And over that way is the MacFadden 
estate, only the Mutual Fidelity bought 
it as a club for their employes. And in 
that direction is the Heliac llealth Club.” 

“What’s that?” said Dorothea Dunkel- 
berg. 

“A nudist camp." 

“Oh — T thought they weren’t allowed 
in this state ?■' 

“They aren’t, but it’s become so popu- 
lar the law’s not enforced any more. On 
the other hand it can’t be repealed be- 
cause the legislators are afraid certain 
religious groups would raise a fuss.” 

They started towards the pool when 
another outbreak of barking halted 
them. Claire wailed : 

“Oh, goodness, they got out again! 
Dmitri has learned to work the latch 
with his paw!” 

The borzois boiled around the corner 
of the mansion as if pursuing the biggest 
wolf in Siberia. One made a playful fif- 
ten-foot spring with its forepaws against 
Cilbert Falck, sending the telagog con- 
troller rolling on the greensward. Towels 
and bathing-suits dew about, Jto be 
snatched up by the dogs and borne off 
fluttering. Claire screamed : 

“Yelena! Igor! Behave yourselves!” 

No attention did they pay. A couple 
raced off having a running tug-of-war 
with Dorothea Dunkelberg’s suit, while 
another amused itself by throwing one 
of the bath-towels into the air and catch- 
ing it again. 

“Playful little fellows,” said Falck, get- 
ting up and brushing the grass off his 
pants. 

“Very," said Claire, and started to 
apologize until Falck stopped her. 

“Not your fault, lassie. Don’t give it a 
thought.” Falck wiped a drop of sweat 
from his nose. “Fm going to miss those 
suits, rather. If you find them in the 


woods, not too badly tattered, you might 
send ’em back to us.” 

“Sticky, isn’t it?” said Claire. “Any- 
way we still have the lunch.” 

“What’s to keep these Hounds of the 
Baskervilles from raiding our food?” 
asked Ross’s body. 

“I don’t know, until T can get them 
shut up again and tie the gate closed.” 

Dorothea said in her faint squeak: 
“Maybe we could sit in a row on the 
springboard. They’d be scared to come 
out over the water, wouldn’t they?” 

^ And so it was done. The smell of food 
attracted the dogs, who lined up on the 
edge of the pool and whined until Claire, 
with the men’s help, collared them two at 
a time and led them back to their ken- 
nels. 

V 

ClLBERT FAI.CK wiped his hands 
on his paper napkin and said: “Excuse 
me, people. I just remembered a ’phone 
call. Mav T use the Peshkov ’phone, 
Claire?” ' 

He followed Claire into the Peshkovs’ 
palatial living-room where a life-sized 
portrait of Stalin hung on the wall. As 
she was pointing out the telephone Falck 
casually captured her hand and said: 

“I say, Claire, that sofa looks rather 
comfortable. Why don’t we sit down and 
get better acquainted?” 

Claire slipped her hand out of his and 
said: “You make your call, Gil; I have 
my other guests to entertain.” 

Falck sighed and called the Telagog 
Company. He got Jerome Bundy on the 
line and said : 

“Jerry, your control is laying an egg 
again. He does all right while you con- 
trol him, but the minute you let go he 
just sits staring at the dame with an ex- 
pression like a hungry wolf.” 

“Well?” 

“I rather thought the next time you 
take over you’d better give him a more 
aggressive and uninhibited pattern. The 
poor jerk will never get anywhere under 
his own steam.” 
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“1 don’t know,” said Bundy dubiously. 
“I thought I was giving him an aggres- 
sive pattern. I don’t want to queer his 
pitch by — ” 

“Don’t worry about that. His girl just 
confided to me she wishes he weren’t 
such a stick. Give him the works.” 

“Okay,” said Bundy. 

Falck walked out with a knowing grin. 
When he came in sight of the other three 
he called : 

“Did somebody say something about 
tennis ?” 

Ovid Ross immediately switched his 
control back to Bundy. He had no illu- 
sions about his game; a powerful serve 
and a bullet-like forehand drive, but no 
control to speak of. 

They made it mixed doubles, Ross and 
Claire against the other two. To his 
amazement Ross found his smashes go- 
ing, not into the net or the wire as usual, 
but into the corners of the other court 
where nobody could touch them. Claire 
was pretty good, Dorothea rather poor, 
but Gilbert Falck excellent, with a cat- 
like agility that more than made up for 
his lack of Ross’s power. The first set 
got up to 5-5. then 6-5, then 6-6, then 
7-6. . . 

Dorothea Dunkelberg wailed: “I can’t 
any more, Gil. I’ll pass out iri this heat.” 

“Okay,” said Falck smoothly. “No law 
says we have to. Boy, I rather wish we 
had those bathing-suits. Claire, the Com- 
mies wouldn’t have some spares, would 
they?” 

“i don’t think so; they never keep old 
clothes. They say that in Russia nothing 
was too good for them and they expect 
to have it that way here.” 

They trailed down the little hill from 
the tennis-court and stood looking long- 
ingly at the clear pale-green water in the 
pool. Ross was aw'are that Bundy was 
wiping his forehead for him. Thought- 
ful of him. . .but then Ross was horrified 
to hear his controller say in that master- 
ful way: 

“Who wants bathing-suits? Come on, 
boys and girls, take your clothes off and 
jump in !” 


“What?” squealed Dorothea. 

“You heard me. Off with ’em !” 

“Well, I have a suit — ” began Claire, 
but Bundy-Ross roared : 

“No, you don’t! Not if the rest of 
us—” 

^HE next few minutes w’ere, for Ovid 
Ross’s impotent psyche, a time of 
stark horror. How he got through them 
without dying of an excess of emotion he 
never knew. He frantically tried to re- 
gain control of his right arm to reach his 
switch, but Bundy would not let him. In- 
stead Bundy took off Ross’s sport-shirt 
and shorts, wadded them into a ball, and 
threw them under the springboard, 
meanwhile exhorting the others to do 
likewise and threatening to throw them 
in clad if they refused. . . . 

They were sitting in a row' on the edge 
of the pool, breathing hard, splashing 
the water with their feet. Ross caught a 
glimpse of Falck looking at him with a 
curious expression, between displeasure 
and curiosity, as if something he had 
carefully planned had gone awry. The 
controller was showing a tendency to 
play up to Claire more than Ross liked, 
so that poor Dorothea was rather ig- 
nored. Ross heard Bundy say with his 
vocal organs : 

“We want to be careful not to get that 
white strip around our middles burned.” 

“How about finishing that set now?” 
said Falck. 

They got up and walked up the slope 
to the court. Bundy-Ross, whose serve 
it was, was just getting his large knobby 
toes lined up on the backline for a smash 
when a fresh outburst of barking made 
all turn. Claire cried : 

“Damn! I’ll bet they’ve gotten loose 
again.” 

“Isn't that a car?” said Dorothea. 

“Oh gosh!” said Claire in a breathless 
voice as the sun flashed on a windshield 
down the driveway. “It’s the Peshkovs ! 
They weren’t supposed to be here till this 
evening! What’ll we do?” 

“Make a dash for our clothes,” said 
Falck. 
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“Too late,” said Claire as the purr of 
the car, hidden behind the mansion, grew 
louder and then stopped. “Run for the 
woods !” 

She ran into the woods, the others 
trailing. There were ouches and damns 
as bushes scratched their shins and their 
unhardened soles trod on twigs. Doro- 
thea said : 

“Isn’t that poison ivy?” 

Falck looked. “I rather think it’s Vir- 
ginia creeper, but we’d better not take 
chances.” 

“Oh dear! I hope we don’t find a hor- 
nets’ nest.” 

Bundy-Ross said ; “It would be more 
to the point to hope a nest of hornets 
doesn’t find us.” 

They came to a wore fence. Ross heard 
Bundy say: “That’s easy to climb over. 
Hook your toes over the wire, like this.” 

“Ouch,” said Dorothea. “What’s on 
the other side ?” 

“The Heliac Health Club;” said Claire. 

“Rather a bit of luck,” said Falck, 
climbing, “The one place in Westchester 
County where we’re dressed for calling.” 

R OSS thought desperately of the 
switch that would return control of 
his body to him. The switch was in the 
right side pocket of his shorts, and his 
shorts, along with his other clothes and 
those of his companions, lay in a heap 
under the springboard at the edge of the 
»pool. 

“Have you ever been here, Claire?” 
asked Dorothea. 

“No, but I have an idea of the layout. 
This way.” 

They straggled again through the 
woods. Presently they found a trail. 
Dorothea shrieked at the sight of a gar- 
ter-snake. Ross thought of a good wise- 
crack comparing this harmless little rep- 
tile with the more formidable serpents 
of his native Rattlesnake, Montana, but 
being still under remote control he could 
not utter it. 

Claire led them along the trail until 
they came out of the woods on to a 
grassy field. On this field stood, in ir- 


regular rows, forty-odd canvas-covered 
platforms about the size and height of 
beds. On somewhat over half these plat- 
forms the guests of the Heliac Club sat 
or sprawled in the costume of their avo- 
cation, reading, talking, card-playing, or 
dozing. One scholarly-looking man, un- 
adorned save for a pipe and pince nez, sat 
on the edge of his cot with a portable 
typewriter in his lap. Beyond, some peo- 
ple played volley-ball and others tennis. 
On the right rose the rear of an old ex- 
mansion ; on the left a row of rather de- 
lapidated-looking one-room cabins could 
be seen. 

As his eyes under Bundy’s control 
took in the scene, Ovid Ross observed 
several things about the nudists. There 
were three or four times as many men 
as women. Most of the people were mid- 
dle-aged and were certainly not there to 
show off their beauty, for many of the 
men were paunchy and the women pen- 
dulous. Ross, after the initial shock had 
passed off, became conscious of the white 
equatorial bands of himself and his com- 
panions compared to the uniform brown- 
ness of the sun-worshippers. A few of 
the latter, however, though well- 
browned elsewhere, displayed an angry 
red on the areas that gleamed white on 
his own party : the parts normally cov- 
ered by shorts and halters. 

“Good afternoon,” said a voice, and 
Ross became aware of a severe-looking 
gray-haired woman, deeply and uniform- 
ly browned, confronting them. “Have 
you people registered and paid your 
grounds fee ?” 

“No, but. . . .” said Falck, then stum- 
bled for words despite his professional 
suavity. 

“Have you references?” said the wom- 
an. “We like to know who our guests 
are.” 

^oss expected his controller to step 
into the breach, but even the self-pos- 
sessed Bundy appeared unable to cope 
with this situation. 

Then Claire LaMotte took the woman 
aside and explained their predicament in 
low tones, Ross saw the woman’s face 
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melt Into a smile, then a laug’h. Bundy 
turned his head away to survey the rest 
of the scene. 

VI 

EAR at hand on one of the plat- 
forms a well-built middle-aged man with 
sparse gray hair and the air of an af- 
fable Roman emperor smoked a cigar and 
read a newspaper. Ross was sure that 
he had seen the man before. The same 
thought must have occurred to his con- 
troller, for Ross’s eyes stopped roving 
with the man right in the center of the 
field. The man looked up as if conscious 
of scrutiny. His gaze froze as it rested 
on Ross as if he, too, thought that he 
recognized Ross. 

Ross heard his voice say : “Why hello, 
Mr. Ba— ” 

“Please!” said Marcus Ballin, with so 
earnest a gesture that Bundy stopped in 
the middle of the name. 

“Everybody goes by first names only 
here,” continued Ballin. “I’m Marcus, 
you’re — uh — what was that first name 
of yours ?” 

“Ovid.” 

“Okay, Ovid. Come a little closer, 
please.” Ballin lowered his voice to a con- 
spiratorial level. “For me it would be 
particularly bad if this got out. I’d be 
considered a traitor to my trade. Why, 
even the garment-trade magazines, 
yours for instance, run editorials knock- 
ing nudism.” 

“I shouldn’t think they'd take it so 
seriously as that.” 

“No? Well, you’re not old enough to 
remember when there was a straw hat 
industry. Where is it now? Gone, be- 
cause men don’t wear hats in summer 
any more. And women used to wear 
stockings in summer too. If every- 
body ...” Balin spread his hands. 

“What would happen if the word got 
around?” asked Bundy-Ross. “Would the 
cutters and operators and pressers line 
up in a hollow square while the head buy- 
er at Sachs’ cut off your buttons?” 

“No, but I’d be ostracised at least. It 


would even affect my business contacts. 
And my particular branch of the indus- 
try, summer sports wear, feels the most 
keenly about it of any. So you’ll keep it 
quiet, won’t you ?” 

“Sure, sure,” said Bundy-Ross, and 
turned to his companions. The rear ele- 
vation of the gray-haired woman was re- 
ceding. Claire explained: 

“She’s gone to get a play-suit to lend 
me so 1 can go back and pick up our 
clothes.” 

Bundy-Ross introduced his compan- 
ions by given names to Ballin, who said : 
“You’ve got nice taste in girls, Ovid. 
Claire should be a model. Did you ever 
try that, Claire?” 

“I thought of it, but I’m not long and 
skinny enough for a clothes-model and 
not short and fat enough for an artists’ 
model.” 

“Anyway Claire’s too well-educated,” 
put in Falck. 

.. “To me you look just right,” said Bal- 
lin. “Say, Ovid, why couldn’t she be en- 
tered in my contest? The local talent” 
(he indicated the rest of the club by a 
motion of an eyebrow) “isn’t too promis- 
ing.” 

“What contest?” said Claire. 

Ballin started to explain, then changed 
his mind. “Ovid will tell you. I think 
you’d have an excellent chance, and 
there’s a nice little cash prize. Three 
prizes, in fact.” 

“You certainly make me curious,” said 
Claire. 

Bundy-Ross said : “If she’s a friend of 
mine, and I’m a judge, wouldn’t It look 
kind of funny?” 

“No, no. If Colonna and I thought you 
were favoring her we’d outvote you. 
Anyway it’s my contest so I can run it as 
I please. When you can, take her aside 
and tell her about it.” 

I'T'HE gray-haired woman returned with 
a play-suit and presently Claire de- 
parted at a trot for the woods from 
which they had emerged. A few minutes 
later she was back with a bundle of 
clothes. Ross, as soon as he got his 
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shorts on, strained to get his right hand 
into his pocket. Bundy let him do so and 
he pressed the button twice. 

Under his own power Ross walked 
back along the trail. He lagged behind 
F'atck and Dorothea so that he could be- 
gin an elaborate and groveling apology: 

“Uh. Claire." 

“Yes?" 

“I’m — ufi — awfully sorry. I don’t — 
uh — knowc . 

“Sorry about Vv'hat?” 

“All thi.s. This afternoon. I don’t 
know what got into rne.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t axK)logize! I 
haven’t fiad so much fun in years.’’ 

“You haven’t’?’’ 

“No. I’ve had the time of my life. I 
didn’t know you had it in you. By the 
way, what is this .■onh'st’?’’ 

A little confused, Ross told her about 
the contest to select the most beautiful 
bust. He expected her to spurn the sug- 
gestion witli righteous wrath and out- 
raged propriety. Tnstead she said: 

“Why, that was sweet of him! I’m 
very much Mattered.” She glanced at her 
exhibit. “TeM him ni be glad to enter if 
I can arrange to get off early enough 
Thursday.” 

Women, thought Ovid Ross, have no 
shame. As he climbed the fence he re- 
vised the intention he had held, to drop 
in at the oHiees of the Telagog Company, 
knock Mr. Jerome Bundy’s block off. and 
demand that the company lemove the re- 
ceiver from his cranium forthwith. Bi- 
zarre though the actions of his controller 
might seem, they seemed to have added 
up to a favorable impression on Claire. 

Moreover, this infernal contest still 
loomed ahead of him. While he could no 
doubt beg off from Baffin, such an act of 
pusilanimity would lower him in Claire’s 
eyes. He’d better plan for telagog con- 
trol during that crisis at least. He would 
however insist that they promise not to 
put his poor body through any startling 
stunts. 

Back on the Peshkovs’ grounds, as he 
neared his automobile, he was intercept- 
ed by a stocky man with an expression- 


less moonface. The man wore an old- 
fashioned dark suit and even a necktie, 
an article of haberdashery that had vir- 
tually disappeared from the wardrobe of 
the American male. Claire introduced 
the man as Commissar Peshkov — Bog- 
dan Ipolitovich Peshkov. Behind the 
man hovered another of similar appear- 
ance, wearing the long-obsolete derby 
hat. From what he had heard, Ross took 
this to be Fadei, the chauffeur-body- 
guard. Peshkov extended a limp hand, 

“Glad to mit you Comrade,” he said iti 
a mournful voice, his expression tiof 
changing'. “1 awp you liad a nice time.” 

Ross shook the hand, repressed an ittr- 
pulse to wipe his own hand on his hand- 
kei'di.ief afterwards, collected his party, 
and drove off'. 

t''ARLY Thursday morning Gilbert 
Faick entered the offices of the Tela- 
gog Company when nobody else was 
present. There was not even a single con- 
troller carrying a client through an ear- 
ly-morning crisis. Without hesitation 
the young man got to work on the me- 
chanism of his control-booth and Jerome 
Bundy’s next to it. 

With a serew-di'iver he removed the 
panel that covered the wii'ing at the 
front of the booth. He traced the wiring 
until he found a place where the return 
motor leads of his booth and that of Bun- 
dy ran side by side. With wire-cutters 
he cut botli wires and installed a double- 
pole double-throw knife-switch. When 
the switch was down the controls would 
operate as usual ; when it was up he 
■would be controlling Bundy’s client while 
Bundy would control his, though as the 
sensory circuits were not atfocted each 
would continue to see, hear, and feel the 
sensations of his own client. 

Faick did not consider himself a heel 
and in most ivays was not one, thougli 
perhaps a little too sharp and on tlie 
make for some people’s taste. But he 
had fallen heavily for Claire I.,a Motte, 
practically at sight, and deemed all fair 
in love if not in war. His etfort to have 
Ross disgrace himself by uninhibited be- 
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havior in Westchester had backfired so 
that Ross had ended up more solid with 
Claire than ever. 

And Ross, while he had not exactly 
complained to the company, had asked 
them to go easy. This request had caused 
Falck’s and Bundy’s supervisor to glower 
suspiciously and warn the two control- 
lers not to try stunts. Therefore Falck 
did not dare to undertake any direct 
bolixlng of his client’s actions or to ask 
Bundy to. He must work by a more 
subtle method. 

He had already tried to date Claire by 
telephone, but she was free only on week- 
ends and had been dated up solidly for 
the next two by Ross. After this after- 
noon’s contest, however, some of those 
dates might no longer be so solid. 

Falck measured the panel and with 
a hand-auger drilled two tiny holes in it. 
Then he looped a length of fish-line 
around the crosspiece of the knife-switch 
and pushed both ends back through the 
upper hole in the panel from the back ; 
did likewise with another length of line 
through the lower hole ; screwed the 
panel back into place, and tautened the 
lines. 

Now Tie had only to pull hard on the 
upper double length of fish-line to pull 
the switch from the down to the up posi- 
tion. Then if he released one end of the 
line and reeled in the other he would re- 
move the line entirely from the works 
and could stuff it into his pocket. Similar 
operations with the lower line would re- 
turn the switch to its original position. 
Subsequently, when the excitement had 
died down, he would remove the panel 
again and take out the switch. There 
was a chance, of course, that the electri- 
cians would come upon the switch in 
checking for trouble, but Gilbert Falck 
was no man to boggle at risks. 

VII 

./^BOUT ten on Thursday morning 
Ross’s telephone in the Gazette offices 
rang. 


"Ovid ? This is Claire. You won’t have 
to meet my train after all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Peshkov’s driving me down.” 

“That guy! Is he planning to attend 
the contest ?” 

“So he says. Would Mr. Baffin mind ?” 

"Hm. I don’t think so, but I’ll caff him 
and straighten it out. I got— I’ve got in- 
’fluence with him. Is Peshkov coming 
alone?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t let his family be 
contaminated by this example of bour- 
geois frivolity, but he wants to bring 
Fadei.” 

“The goon? No sir! Tell him he’ll be 
welcome (I think) but no bodyguards.” 

Ross called the Outstanding Knitwear 
Company and persuaded a dubious Mar- 
cus Baffin to let Peshkov attend the 
showing. 

The contest took place in Marcus Bal- 
lin’s showroom, directly underneath his 
lofts. Despite the swank decor, the noise 
and vibration of the knitting-machines 
came faintly through the ceiling to re- 
mind those present that knitwear did not 
matei’ialize out of thin air but had to be 
made. The showroom had been fixed up 
something like a nightclub, with a stage 
about a foot high on one side and little 
round tables spread around in a double 
horseshoe. 

There were somewhat over three hun- 
dred spectators present, including repre- 
sentatives from The Clothing Retailer 
and other garment-trade magazines. 
These distributed themselves around the 
tables, to which a group of hardworking 
servitors brought trayloads of cocktails 
and small edible objects on toothpicks. 

While Mr. Ivory Johnstone’s band 
from Harlem entertained the audience, 
Baffin and Ross lined up the contestants 
behind scenes. Each of the lovely ladies 
wore a lightweight Outstanding sweater. 
These sweaters were so sheer that to 
Ross they seemed practically non-exist- 
ent, following every contour of their 
wearers’ bodies with implacable fidelity. 
Under normal conditions this spectacle 
would have reduced Ross to a state of 
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stumbling and stuttering embarrass- 
ment, but as Gilbert Falck was now 
operating his body he could give no ex- 
ternal sign of his feelings. 

With a worried frown Ballin said: 
“Say, Ovid, where’s that little redhead 
of yours?” 

“I’ll look.” Ross put his head around 
the end of the backdrop to look over the 
audience. ‘ 

pLAIRE LA MOTTE and Bogdan Pesh- 
kov were just coming in, the latter 
the only man in the room wearing a coat. 
Peshkov said something that Ross could 
not catch over the distance and hubbub, 
patted Claire’s arm, waved her towards 
the stage, seated himself at one of the 
tables, and imperiously beckoned a wait- 
er. Claire started uncertainly towards 
the stage, then sighted Ross and walked 
quickly to where he stood. 

Ballin said : “All right, Miss La Motte, 
here’s your sweater. This is the third 
judge, Roy Colonna.” He indicated a 
swarthy, muscular young man with a 
dense glossy-black beard who stood by 
with his hands on his hips. “Just step 
behind that curtain to put it on. Nothing 
under it, you know.” 

With these sweaters, thought Ross, it 
made little difference where she put it 
on. In looking over the talent Falck-Ross 
had already eliminated many of the girls. 
He had also picked several whom he ex- 
pected to place high. Among these were 
( according to the badges pinned to their 
waists) Miss Loretta Day (nee Wieniaw- 
ski) , the noted burlesque queen, and 
Miss Shirley Archer, a model from the 
Towers agency. Claire, the unknown 
amateur, would fipd stiff competition. 

“Line up, girls,” said Ballin. “Look at 
the girls next to you to make sure you’re 
in alphabetical order. The A’s are at this 
end.” 

A female voice down the line said : 
“Does M come before or after N?” 

Ballin continued : “You introduce them 
first time around, Ovid. Here’s the list. 
As you call each one I’ll send her out. 
Make it snappy, so one’s coming out 


wh e the previous one’s going.” ' 

Then Ballin himself strolled out upon 
the stage, waited for applause to die 
down, and gave a little speech : “So glad 
to see you all here this fine summer 
day. . .” (It was drizzling outside) 
“. . .our new line of fall sportswear. . . 
the preeminent position of the Outstand- 
ing Knitwear Company. . .an assortment 
of fine, healthy upstanding American 
beauties. . .will be introduced by one of 
the judges, Mr. Ovid Ross of The Gar- 
ment Gazette.” 

Ross came out in his turn. During the 
first few steps his spirit quailed within 
him, but after that he found that he did 
not mind. In fact, he thought, if Falck 
had not been controlling him he might 
have managed the act as well by himself. 

As the girls came out he called their 
names: “Miss Wilma Abbott. . . Miss 
Miriam Amter. . . Miss Shirley Arch- 
er. ...” 

The spectators applauded each one- — 
all but the ex-commissar. Bogdan Pesh- 
kov sat alone, his potbelly bulging out 
over his thighs, drinking down cocktails 
with great gulps, staring somberly at the 
scene and occasionally glancing nervous- 
ly over his shoulder. 

Ballin stood just out of sight of the 
spectators with a duplicate list in his 
hand, checking the girls’ names as they 
filed past him so that there should be no 
mixups. 

After the parade, all forty-six girls 
came out and lined up on the stage in a 
double rank. Ballin and Colonna came 
out too and the three judges prowled 
back and forth. The plan was that any 
judge who thought that any girl had a 
good chance should tap her on the shoul- 
der, the idea being to reduce the contest- 
ants to a mere dozen or so. Falck-Ross 
tapped Claire LaMotte, Miss Archer, 
Miss Day, and a couple of other lovelies, 
some of whom rolled their eyes at him 
with a languishing expression as if to 
hint that if he would only choose them 
he might have his will of them. 

Then they filed off again. As soon as 
they were off the stage a couple of those 
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who had not been chosen dissolved into both Ross and Ballin had named Miss 


tears, causing their eye-makeup to run. 
Claire La Motte paused near Ross to 
murmur: 

“Ovid, I don’t like the look on Pesh- 
kov’s face. He’s drinking himself stiff, 
and he looks the way he did the night he 
shot all the panes out of the picture- win- 
dow.” 

“Oh,” said Falck-Ross. 

“Can’t you hurry this thing through 
before he gets worse ?” 

“It’ll take half or three-quarters of an 
hour yet, but I’ll do my best.” 

T>OSS went back on the stage and the 
thirteen girls remaining in the con- 
test paraded as before while Falck-Ross 
introduced them: “Miss Shirley Archer 
. . . Miss Loretta Day. . . Miss Mary Fer- 
guson. . . .” 

It did, as he had foreseen, take a lot 
of time, during which Peshkov’s pud- 
dingface stared at him with unnerving 
blankness between cocktails. 

After a consultation the judges elim- 
inated all but three contestants : Shirley 
Archer, Loretta Day, and Claire La 
Motte, who then lined up on the stage. 
Falck-Ross began a whispered consulta- 
tion with Ballin and Colonna. Left to 
himself Ross would have had trouble 
choosing among the three girls, though 
he thought that, aside from personal sen- 
timents, Miss Day perhaps had a slight 
edge over the others. 

Marcus Ballin, whose taste ran to 
cones, preferred Miss Archer, while Roy 
Colonna, whose bent seemed to lie in the 
direction of hemispheres, argued as 
stoutly for Miss Day. Falck spoke up for 
Miss La Motte on the ground that, pre- 
senting an intermediate or sphere-co- 
noidal form, she embodied the golden 
mean. 

Ballin and Colonna would not be 
budged. At last Ballin whispered: 

“Put down your second and third 
choices. We can’t stand here arguing all 
afternoon.” 

When the choices for the lesser places 
were written down it was found that 


Day for second. 

“Okay,” said Ballin. “Ovid and I will 
go along with you, won’t you, Ovid ? Day 
it is. Now we’ll pick second and third 
prizes. I’d give La Motte second. . .” 

Claire being chosen second. Miss Arch- 
er automatically took third. Ballin 
stepped to the edge of the stage with 
his arms up and cried : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: By unani- 
mous opinion of the judges, first prize in 
this great and unique Outstanding Knit- 
wear Company bust-beauty contest is 
awarded to Miss Loretta Day — ” 

“Stop!” said a voice. 

“What was that?” said Ballin. 

“I said stop.” It was Peshkov, erect 
and weaving. “De best-looking girl is 
obvious Miss Claire La Motte. To give 
de first prize to anodder von is obvious 
capitalistic injostlce. I order you to 
change your decision. Oddervise, to de 
penal camps of Siberia!” 

“What— what — ” sputtered Ballin. 
Then he pulled himself and assumed an 
air fully as regal as that of the ex-com- 
mlssar. He gestured to a couple of wait- 
ers : 

“Remove this man !” 

A T THAT moment, in one of the con- 
trol-booths of the Telagog Company, 
Gilbert Falck reached forward and down, 
felt around until he had located his up- 
per fish-line, and pulled. When he had 
drawn the line as far as it would go he 
let go one end and pulled on the other 
until he had the whole thing in his hands. 
He stuffed the string into his pants pock- 
et. Now he was controlling Bundy’s bal- 
let-dancer while Bundy, unknowing in 
the next booth, was controlling his 
trade-journal staff-writer. 

In a dance-studio, where the ballet- 
dancer was performing hopefully under 
the eyes of a troupe manager in the ex- 
pectation of being hired, he suddenly fell, 
to the floor. Questions and shaking failed 
to rouse him. He lay where he had fallen, 
staring blankly and making odd walking- 
motions with his legs and arms as if he 
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were stll! erect. So successful was Ross in restoringf 


At the same instant, while the waiters 
desigrnated by Ballin as bouncers were 
staring apprehensively at their quarry, 
Ovid Ross took off in a tremendous leap 
from the stage and began bounding 
around the show-room, leaping high into 
the air to kick his heels together and 
flinging his arms about. Ross, impris- 
oned in his skull, was as astonished as 
anyone by this maneuver. He thought 
Falck must have gone mad, not knowing 
that he was now under Bundy’s terpsi- 
chorean guidance. 

Ross’s astonishment changed to teri’or 
as he saw that he was bearing down on 
Bogdan Peshkov, who had produced an 
automatic pistol from under his coat and 
was waving it about in a distracted man- 
ner, shouting in Russian. 

Bang! Glass tinkled. Ross took off in 
another leap that brought him down 
right on top of Peshkov. His body 
slammed into that of the ex-commissar. 
The two crashed into Peshkov's table 
and rolled to the floor in a tangle of 
limbs and broken glass and table-legs, 
Ross found that his body was still kick- 
ing and flapping its arms. A kick acci- 
dentally sank into Peshkov’s paunch and 
reduced the Muscovite to a half-coma- 
tose condition. 

Then the seizure left Ross’s body and 
he rose to his feet fully under his own 
control. Everybody was talking at once. 
Several men gripped Peshkov while an- 
other gingerly held his pistol. Some 
spectators were crawling out from un- 
der tables. 

Ross looked around, took a deep 
breath, and walked to the stage. Ballin 
was flapping his hands while Miss Arch- 
er had hysterics. 

Ross faced the disorganized audience 
and bellowed; “Attention, everybody! 
All but those holding Mr. Peshkov take 
your seats. We shall now go on with 
tile contest. Waiters, mop up the spilled 
liquor and see that everybody has what 
he wants. Mr. Ballin was announcing 
the final results when he was interrupt- 
ed, He will continue from there. . . .’’ 


order that hardly a rippJc of excitement 
was caused by the arrival of four police- 
men to take Peshkov away. 

VIH 

FTER it was over, Ballin .said : “You 
sure handled tluxt, Ovid. Hov/ did you 
have nerve to jump on a man with a 
gun? That was reckless.’’ 

Ross made a depreciating movement. 
“Shucks, just an impulse, I guess. Too 
bad your show got kind of beat up, 
though.” 

“That’s ail riglit. We got the public- 
ity.” 

“The only thing that worries me,” .said 
Ross, “is that Mr. Hoolihan’s apt to 
think I got entirely too much publicity 
and fire me. Maybe you as a big adver- 
tiser could bring a little— uh — moral 
pressure if need be?” 

Ballin drew on his cigar and looked 
sharply at Ross. He said : 

“Ovid, I’ve been thinking. The way 
things stand you’ll be tempted to try a 
little gentle blackmail on me because of 
the Heiiac Club.” As Ross started to 
protest, Ballin held up a hand. “The only 
way to make sure you don’t, as I see it, 
is to make your interests Identical with 
my own.” 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve got a little venture-capital lying 
loose, and I’ve been thinking of starting 
a new trade-journal, something like The 
Garment Gazette but specializing in 
sportswear.” 

“You mean a house-organ?” 

“God forbid! Nothing’s duller than 
house-organs. This would be a regular 
general-circulation journal, run indepen- 
dently of the Outstanding Knitwear 
Company. The managing editor would 
have a free hand to call his shots as he 
saw them. How would you like the job?” 

When Ross got his breath back he 
could only say; “Gosh, Mr. Ballin!” 

“But your first assignment will have 
nothing to do with the magazine at all.” 

“Huh ? What then ?” 
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“It will be to accompany me to the 
Heliac Health Club for a weekend of 
healthful relaxation. After that we’ll be 
in the same boat!” 

* iftr 

The following morning Ovid Ross 
turned in his story and pictures on the 
bust-beauty contest and gave notice. 
Timothy Hoolihan grumped about his 
pay’s having been wasted, since Ross 
had not been on long enough to become 
useful. 

“But Mr. Hoolihan !” said Ross. “Look 
at the opportunity ! If I asked Mr. Ballin 
to wait a month he’d find somebody else. 
And didn’t the Taylor article say to try 
to please your employer in all things, and 
isn’t he my future employer ?” 

“Huh,” snorted Hoolihan. “Suppose 
so. Damn it, 1 don’t know what’s the 
matter with this firm! We have the 
highest turnover of any trade-journal 
I know of. No sooner get ’em broken in 
than off they go!” 

Ross could have told Hoolihan that his 
violent power-complex might have some- 
thing to do with it, but forebore. It 
would only lead to an argument and he 
might want a reference from Hoolihan 
some day. 

Then Ross walked across town to the 
Telagog Company and told the recep- 
tionist: “Uh — send in that salesman, 
that Mr. Nye.” 

The salesman came in full of apolo- 
gies : “. . . and while of course you waived 
damages in your contract, we are so 
anxious to please you that we’re offering 
you a one-year free extension of your 
three months’ trial telagog subscription. 
Moreover Mr. Falck is no longer in our 
employ.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Our Mr. Bundy, whose wires were 
crossed with Mr. Falck’s, suspected 


something and came in early this morn- 
ing to find Falck taking out that switch 
he’d installed behind his panel. Falck, 
knowing how complicated hypospatial 
circuits are, had figured the electricians 
would get down to tracing the crossover 
this afternoon. Now about that exten- 
sion — ” 

“Never mind. Just take this gadget 
out of my head, will you ?” 

“You mean you don’t want any more 
telagog control?” 

“That’s right. I found I can do well 
enough by myself.” 

“But you don't know. Your erythro- 
phobia may take you unawares — ” 

“I’ll worry about that when the time 
comes. Right now I feel that with all 
I’ve been through in the past week, I can 
never be embarrassed again.” 

Nye looked dubious. “That’s not psy- 
chologically sound.” 

“I don’t care. That’s the way it is.” 

“We’re pretty busy today. Couldn't 
you come In again next week ?” 

“No — I’m getting married tomorrow- 
and leaving on a two weeks’ trip, and 
starting a new job when I get back.” 

“Congratulations! Is it that Miss I^a 
Motte Bundy and Falck were talking 
about ?” 

“Yes.” 

“They said she was a pip. How did 
you manage it with your shyness?” 

“When I walked her to the train I j ust 
asked he)- and she said yes. Simple as 
that.” 

“Fine. But after all, you know', a 
man’s wedding-day and the night follow'- 
ing it constitute a crisis of the first 
magnitude. With one of our experts at 
your personal helm you need not feai- — ” 

“No!” shouted Ovid Ross, smiting the 
chair-arm with his fist. “By gosh, there’s 
some things I’m gonna do for myself! 
Now get that neurosurgeon out of his 
office and get to work!” 


News Flash : FANTASTIC STORY MAGAZINE, formerly a quarterly, will 
MOW be published bi-monthly — six issues per year instead of four! 



They tried to corner the drug market, 

but they overlooked one possibility . . . 



NOTICE OF INTENT 

By PHYLLIS STERLING SMITH 


T he planet hung over the edge of against the post. He couldn’t go in just 
the prairie, magnified by the hori- yet. He had to think — to plan. Had to 
zon, red and unwinking. have an answer to the question of what 

Fve been there, thought Kent. to do next. 

The thought carried no conviction. He could hear Jean moving softly 

He sank wearily onto a step of the about the tiny kitchen. The sound of her 
small back porch and leaned his head feet blended with the small night sounds, 
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the grass rustling, the distant croak of 
the bull-frog by the stream in the north- 
west pasture. But from the big bam 
there was no sound. In his mind’s eye 
he could see the cattle, lying on their 
sides in the straw, great brown eyes 
pleading for help that was not his to 
give. 

The door opened a crack, shooting a 
shaft of light across the rough boards 
to where he sat. Jean peered out, and 
though her head was only a dark silhou- 
ette against the light of the kitchen, her 
attitude was one of worry and concern. 

"I’ve made coffee,” she said. 

She stood silently for a minute. 
“There’s nothing you can do for them, 
then ?” she asked at last. Her voice had 
a purposefully flat and unemotional 
quality, as though to deny the impor- 
tance of the question. 

"Good God, woman ! What do you ex- 
pect me to do without the drugs I need ? 
I’m no faith healer!” Kent was sur- 
rised by the violence of his answer, 
.lore surprised yet that he had lashed 
out so at Jean — Jean, whom he wanted 
only to cherish and protect. 

"I’m sorry,” he said. “You know that 
it’s not you I’m mad at.” He managed 
a crooked smile as he followed her into 
the kitchen. 

"I know,” she answered quickly. “I 
feel the same way.” 

The kitchen had a cared-for, well- 
scrubbed look, but was only sparsely 
furnished. Their slender capital had 
gone for pure-bred dairy stock and there 
had been little left for luxuries such as 
plastic flooring or kitchen curtains. And 
now the cattle were dying. . . . 

“Do you have any idea what the 
disease is?” Jean asked, setting the 
steaming cup of coffee before him. 

Kent sighed. “Nothing we’re familiar 
with. Nothing that responds to the 
usual treatment. I suspect that it’s one 
of our imports. One of those gifts to 
mankind that we brought back from 
Mars with us!” His voice was bitter. 
"The maddening thing is that I know 
what to do. One shot of Marcillin, and 


ping! It’s — well, really, it’s a miracle. 
If you could only have seen the experi- 
ments with the hamsters!” 

“Marcillin!” Jean said the word lov- 
ingly. "Your drug.” 

Kent shook his head. “Not my drug 
any more,” he sighed. “What I wouldn’t 
give for a little of it now!” 

"We might be able — ” Jean spoke 
hesitantly. “We could get a second 
mortgage maybe. I know Marcillin’s 
expensive, but — ” 

“Do you know what the current extor- 
tion rate is for Marcillin ?” he demanded. 
“We couldn’t afford one dose for a hu- 
man, let alone enough for a whole herd 
of cows. It would cost more than a new 
herd — more than the whole farm, prob- 
ably!” 

TJE RAISED the coffee to his mouth, 
and the cup rattled against his 
teeth. His hand was shaking with futile 
anger. He tried to remind himself that 
it was only his business at stake, only 
his future. How would he feel, he asked 
himself, if it were Jean who were ill, 
dying for want of a drug that should be 
available to everyone? He knew that 
such things happened every day, every 
hour, every minute. The drug that he 
had dreamed would free the earth of its 
everpresent fear of disease was serving, 
instead, to enrich the bank accounts of a 
few! 

“I’d go to Kezar labs and steal it If I 
thought I could get away with it,” he 
said reflectively. In the startled silence, 
he could hear the electric clock buzzing 
on the shelf over the stove. He shook 
his head sadly. “It wouldn’t work, 
though. They guard it more carefully 
than the U.S. Mint.” 

She tried a shaky smile. It was un- 
doubtedly meant to be cheerful and re- 
assuring. “We can manage with Rupert. 
It’s a good thing that the what’s-it at- 
tacks only the cows. As long as — ’’ 

“As long as Rupert doesn’t get it, too,” 
growled Kent. “I was only guessing 
when I told you that! I’m no fortune- 
teller! How do I know what it’ll attack?” 
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There I go again, he thought, scolding 
at Jean became she’s the only one 
around to take it out on. 

“Tfie bull is sick, too,” he explained 
lamely. “He doesn’t have it as badly as 
the cows, i)ut if it follows the same 
course — well, I doubt if Rupert will win 
any prizes at the International Fair this 
year.” 

“Oh !” eTean’s voice was stricken. She 
rose abruptly and poured herself a cup 
of coffee, making quite a business of it, 
rattling the dishes noisily. She kept her 
head averted. Kent had a horrible suspi- 
cion that she was hiding tears. 

“Listen!” he' said harshly. “This time 
isn’t like the others! This time I really 
will find a way. We won’t lose the farm. 
I’ll find a way — ” 

She didn’t answer. 

“I’ll see iiow they’re doing,” he mut- 
tered and stumbled out the door and 
toward the barn. 

The red planet was higher now. He 
tried to make his mind bridge the space 
between earth and Mars. I’ve been there, 
he thought futilely. It was beyond imag- 
ining. The human mind seemed a puny 
thing, after all, scarcely capable of 
thinking of little distances on earth — 
say, the two thousand miles to New 
York City — save in terms of words and 
numbers. Imagine a distance of millions 
of miles? Impossible! The best he could 
do was to translate it into time of travel. 
Day after endless day of travel. Days 
when he had become convinced that 
they weren’t going at all, that the ship 
was suspended there forever, locked on 
an imaginary line between earth and 
Mars. 

In a way, perhaps, the weary spirit- 
draining delay had been a good thing. 
It had prepared him for failure. He had 
left earth confident that he, Kent Rob- 
erts, would change the face of the earth 
with the flora of Mars, that earth’s 
deserts would flower with useful crops 
garnered on the desert planet. He must 
have been plausible in his arguments, 
too. The government and the Kezar In- 
dustries, co-sponsors of that first trip 


to Mars, had made room for him in the 
strictly limited accommodations of the 
space ship. 

T^ENT HAD failed in his purpose, of 
course. Only the most primitive 
kinds of plants flourish on Mars. But by 
the time he had stood on that vast and 
desolate Martian desert, space had hum- 
bled him. He wasn’t surprised. 

“The first f'f my failures,” Kent 
thought grimly. “1 seem to have a talent 
for them.” 

This seemed destined to be another. 
Klover Kween, the champion milk pro- 
ducei’, was dead. Rupert, the farm’s 
largest single asset, was definitely sick. 
Kent went slowly from stall to stall do- 
ing what he could for the others. The 
beams of the gasoline lantern bobbed 
before him, lighting the sturdy beams 
and rafters of the barn that he had 
built to last through all the years of his 
life. Poignantly the realization came to 
him that if he failed this time, the loss 
would be of more than just his liveli- 
hood. This may not have been the future 
that he had once planned for himself, 
but he and Jean had made a good thing 
of it. 

There had to be a way to get the Mar- 
cillin ! 

Kent rubbed his hand across his fore- 
head. He tried to think. He couldn’t buy 
it; he couldn’t steal it. Could he beg it? 

Small chance of that! 

He could imagine Dr. Thyler — or for 
that matter, any of the executive per- 
sonnel at Kezar Industries — getting such 
a request. What a laugh that would be! 
Kent Roberts asking for a gift of Mar- 
cillin when they couldn’t even trust the 
crazy fool to handle it their way in the 
laboratory ! 

A fly reeled into the path of the gaso- 
line lantern, already dizzy from the in- 
secticides w'ith which the barn was 
sprayed. Kent swatted at it with un- 
wonted vigor. 

Kent’s boots scuflfed through the loose 
straw on the floor of the barn. But in 
imagination he walked again the cold'i 
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dry desert of Mars. researches into the propagation of the 


Marcillin ! The soft mold of distinctive 
reddish-gray color had grown in the 
crevasses that scored the Martian plain. 
It was one of the few dozen “plants” 
that he had been able to collect, scraping 
it carefully from the cold rock, hiding 
his disappointment over the failure of 
his dreams for a more abundant earth 
by pouring his zeal into the collection of 
specimens. Lichens and molds. Not of 
much practical use to mankind. Un- 
less. . . . 

On a wild hunch he had started test- 
ing the anti-biotic properties of the 
molds he had collected. The first few 
tests yielded no results. Then he tried 
the red mold. The first tests, casually 
done, were followed by others, each done 
with growing enthusiasm. The stuif was 
miraculous ! 

He had tended his specimens lovingly 
on the long trip home — the longer be- 
cause of his feverish impatience to get 
back to the laboratories of earth with 
his prize. He had protected them from 
moisture, insulated them from heat — 
not an easy task in the sunbaked hull of 
a space ship. 

And when at last he had unpacked 
them from the refrigerated tanks, and 
with all the facilities of the great Kezar 
pharmaceutical labs at his disposal, he 
had run some really rigorous tests. Even 
Kent, the farmer, smiled now, remem- 
bering. 

Marcillin, he had called it. Specific 
against every disease known to earth, 
plus those unknown others that they 
soon realized had been unintentional 
cargo of the space ship on its return 
Might, and which didn’t respond to any 
of the earth-grown antibiotics. 

The honor and the glory had been his 
- — for a time. „ « 

Kezar Industries had naturally ex- 
pected him to work for them. They had 
sponsored the flight, had they not? The 
salary and position they offered him 
were such as to render him willing. But 
the real attraction was the laboratory. 
Here was the ideal place to carry on his 


mold. Already the Martian plagues 
were raging over the earth. What was 
needed was a large supply of Marcillin, 
and soon. 

TTE DUPLICATED the Martian at- 
mosphere and temperature, with no 
results. An interesting problem, he had 
thought, outlining a new series of ex- 
periments. 

Kent, the farmer, looked at his dying 
cattle and laughed at Kent, the biologist. 
He had been so ingenious — had thought 
that Dr. Thyler didn’t understand the 
importance of the tests when he ordered 
Kent to another project. He had remon- 
strated in vain. It had taken him a while 
to understand that it was to the ad- 
vantage of Kezar Industries to keep the 
supply of Marcillin small. There was 
another space ship on the way to Mars — 
again co-sponsored by Kezar. 

There would be a new supply of the 
pure Martian mold on the return trip. 
Reproduce it on earth ? Then any two-bit 
pharmaceutical house could put it on the 
market! But only Kezar had the know- 
how when it came to space travel. 

Those weren’t the reasons that were 
given him, of course. They were the 
ones he had figured out for himself, in 
an agony of bitter disillusionment. 
People were dying and Kezar Industries 
planned to limit the cure! Wrathfully 
he had struck out at them, threatened to 
take it to court, threatened publicity. 
Such things couldn’t happen in a free 
country ! 

He had learned differently. They 
came to him, the quiet men of the 
security bureau. The government was 
interested in Marcillin. It was the an- 
swer to bacteriological warfare. In view 
of the fact that Kezar labs considered 
him a bad security risk, it might be 
better if he would resign. 

“Resign, hell!” he had exploded. “1 
quit ! I’ll break this blasted monopoly if 
its the last thing I ever do!” 

He applied for his old position at the 
university. But the rumor had preceded 
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him. Dr. Kent Roberts was a bad securi- 
ty risk. In view of the many government 
financed research projects. ... 

The extent of the conspiracy appalled 
him. A few weeks before he could have 
aslced for almost any position he desired. 
Now none wa.s open to him. Neither in- 
dustrial nor academic laboratories had 
room for a “bad security risk.” 

He determined to finance his own re- 
search. Then it was that he found that 
Marcillin would not be sold to him for 
research purposes. 

He and Jean bought the farm. Here, 
at least, he had freedom of a sort, where 
he could put his own ideas into practice. 
Or so it had seemed. Kent sighed and 
turned off the lantern. 

It w’as lighter now, and only a few' 
stars still shone. There was the red one, 
red with life-saving mold. He gazed at 
it with baffled longing. 

Can’f buy, can’t bey. can’t steal! Had 
he anything to trade? His name must 
still mean something. . . . 

With gathering hope, he hurried 
toward the house. It was an idea, at 
least. 

J EAN WAS sleeping with her head on 
the kitchen table. “I should have 
made her go to bed,” he told himself 
reproachfully. He tiptoed past her and 
into the central hallway, cranked the 
handle of the old-fashioned wall tele- 
phone energetically, and gave the num- 
ber of the Kezar Pharmaceutical lab 
from memory. For an interminable 
minute the phone rang fruitlessly, and 
he thought that it was too early, that 
no one w'ould be manning the switch- 
board yet. 

“Kezar Industries,” answered a tired 
voice. 

“Dr. Thyler, please.” 
ril have to do some smooih talking, 
thought Kent unhappily. I’ve never been 
maeh good at smooth talk. 

He drummed his fingers impatiently 
on the battery box. Now that there 
seemed to be a shred of hope that he 
might get the Marcillin, every delay was 


irksome. What w'as happening in the 
barn? Had any more cows died? And 
how was Rupert? 

“I’m sorry, but Dr. Thyler isn’t in 
yet.” The man seemed to be stifling a 
yaw'n. “I’m just the night-watchuian, 
but I could leave a note. ...” 

Kent hesitated a moment, wondering 
if he should call Dr. Thyler at his home. 
To show his anxiety w'ouldn’t put him 
in the best bargaining position, but on 
the other hand, even a bushel of Ma)'<-il- 
lin wouldn’t help if he didn’t get it soon. 

He put through the call. 

Dr. Thyler sounded sleepy. The slight 
irritation in his voice gave way to sur- 
prise w'hen Kent gave his name. 

“Roberts!” he chirruped. “Is there 
anything I can do for you ?” 

Kent swallowed hard to keep from 
saying the words that I'ushed into his 
mind, and said with as much cordiality 
as he could muster, “I have a little prob- 
lem hei'e on my farm that 1 thought you 
might be interested in. My cattle are ill 
with one of the Martian diseases — ” 

“Really?” Dr. Thyler sounded vag\ie- 
ly amused. “I c£in’t imagine how that 
can concern mg. Except that I feel for 
you, Roberts, I really do. Accept my 
sympathy." 

Kent clenched his fist. “It occurred to 
me that Kezar Industries have done no 
experiments on Marcillin for veterinary 
purposes. My herd is fairly well known 
among cattle breeders. I imagine my 
name is still w'ell knowm to the general 
public, due to the rather extensive pub- 
licity after the discovery of Marcillin. I 
thought that if you would be interested 
in trying Marcillin on my herd — ” 

“Really,” Thyler interrupted impa- 
tiently. “We aren’t interested in pub- 
licity at this time. As you know', we are 
having difficulty meeting orders from 
the medical profession.” 

Kent fought down the picture of men 
and women dying for want of the drug 
that he knew he could produce in quanti- 
ty if it w'eren’t for fools such as the one 
to whom he was talking. 

“You are looking forward, I suppose,” 
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Kent said, “to the day when Marcillin 
will be more generally available? I 
thought this might be an opportunity to 
open an additional market against that 
day.” 

Thyler was momentarily silent, and 
Kent hoped that he was imagining an- 
other company sending rockets to Mars. 
An unlikely possibility in the near fu- 
ture. but one that should be worrisome 
to Kezar. 

“I’m afraid we wouldn’t be interest- 
ed,” said Dr. Thyler. “The cost of treat- 
ing a whole herd would be prohibitive. 
If you are interested in doing publicity 
work for Kezar, however. I might be 
able to offer you an interesting propo- 
sition. It would be dependent on your 
signing a guarantee that you would 
abide by the company security rules, of 
course.” 

“Meaning that you want me to be a 
party to your conspiracy? No, thanks, 
Thyler. I might make an hone.st deal 
with murderers, but that doesn’t mean 
that I’ll join them in their dirty work I 
So help me, I’ll produce Marcillin ,yet 
and wreck ^mur scheme. And as for 
what I think of you — ” 

T^ENT slammed the receiver on the 
hook, aware that there are some 
messages that the telephone company 
objects to transmitting. 

lie was trembling with rage. So they 
thought that they could buy him! 

Jean was standing in the doorway, 
eyes dark with reproach. “Oh, Kent!” 
she said. “You didn’t have to get angry 
at him.” 

“1 guess I cooked our goose that time, 
didn’t I?” he agreed ruefully. “After 
that, I’d be surprised if they’d sell it to 
me even if I did have the money. Even 
if I did sign all the stuff they require 
now.” 

He started slowly toward the door. 
“Milking time.” he said. “Today, at 
least—” 

He was half-way to the barn when the 
phone started ringing. 

It couldn’t be anything of conse- 


quence, but .... 

Jean beckoned from the hall as he 
burst through the door. 

“Good morning, Dr. Roberts,” said an 
unfamiliar voice with executive brisk- 
ness. “Dr. Thyler tells me that you have 
proposed an interesting experiment. Am 
I right in understanding that you will 
give us permission to use your name in 
connection with any results we might 
obtain?” 

Jean leaned forward eagerly, trying 
to hear what was being said. Kent 
crossed his fingers and held them up for 
her to see. 

“I’ll be happy to endorse the use of 
Marcillin for veterinary purposes,” Kent 
said slowly. “I have great faith in its 
effectiveness. I believe that its merits 
deserve considerable publicity. 1 take 
it that this is an offer to carry out my 
proposal? If so, something had better 
be done soon, because this disease seems 
to work fast!” 

“.As .you know,” the smooth voice con- 
tinued, “the expense of an extensive 
treatment such as you propose is rather 
great. However, we are considering an 
offer of Marcillin'for use on one animal.” 

“One animal,” repeated Kent with 
sinking heart. Still, if that animal were 
Rupert, the bull, they might still manage 
to stay on here at the farm. 

“All right,” he said. “I want it under- 
stood that I won’t sign anything beyond 
the usual intention-of-use papers, how- 
evei-. Nothing more long-term than 
those applying to the use of this particu- 
lar dose.” 

The man laughed lightly. “This isn’t 
an attempt to buy you off, Roberts. I 
understand that you have made certain 
threats concerning the propagation of 
Marcillin. You will understand, then, 
that in the interests of company secur- 
ity, we ma.y want to search your prem- 
ises first for the presence of hidden labo- 
rator,y equipment.” 

Kent sighed impatiently. “I suppose 
I should be thanking you,” he said. “I’ll 
be happy to abide by your rules in this 
case. But please hurry! I can’t guaran- 
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tee to l<eep these cattle alive much long- 
er.” 

“Our local representative will be out 
as soon as we can contact him,” assured 
the voice. 

He hung up. 

“It’s all right?” ashed Jean, .‘^he was 
quite literally biting her finger nails. 

“I think we can make it,” he said, for 
the first time really believing it himself. 
“Rupei't, at least, will recover. Hn- 
Icss— ” 

He rushed out to the barn, overcome 
with suspicion that the bull was already 
dead. He wasn’t. 

Kent paced nervously through the 
barn, noting the generally deteriorated 
condition of the animals, wishing that 
the local Kezar representative would 
hurry. 

W HEN he heard the truck approach- 
ing he rushed out. The local repre- 
sentative climbed down and extended his 
hand. 

“Harkins is the name,” he offered cor- 
diall.y. “(Had to meet you. Dr. Roberts, 
glad to meet you! Understand you’re 
planning to do some experimenting for 
the Kezar people. Glad to hear it. Heard 
a while back that you and them had had 
a falling out. Don’t guess it was very 
good publicity for us. Guess they’re 
glad to have something to show to them 
reporters that said some things about 
it — Well, now, if you’ll come to the 
house, T have some papers for you to 
sign.” 

So that’s it, thought Kent. My name 
is supposed to overcome some unfavora- 
ble publicity. That’s' why they phoned 
back, even after I insulted Dr. Thyler, 
He signed the notice of intention to 
use the Marcillin for therapeutic pur- 
poses. He signed the affidavit stating 
that he was not an employee of any drug 
firm or reseach laboratory (as if they 
didn’t knowIU He signed an affidavit 
stating that he possessed no chemical or 
biological laboratory eciuipment. The 
papers seemed endless. Kent looked out 
at the barn apprehensively. 


“Why don’t they just make me sign 
one promising not to try to propagate 
this do.se instead of all these conditions 
of sales?” he growled. 

Harkins looked shocked. “Couldn’t do 
that,” he clucked. "That would be — 
why, it would be monopolistic!” 

So Kent scrawled his signature again 
and again, hand trembling with his des- 
perate haste. 

“Now let’s hurry with that stuff,” he 
said. “Please.” , 

“Well, now,” the little man said. 
“They said that you was a special case. 
Said that I was supposed to search for 
lab equipment. Said that you had agreed 
to it.” He peered at Kent anxiously as 
though he were afraid he might refuse. 

Kent sighed. “Go ahead,” he said bit- 
terly. “Look in the barn. Look througli 
the house. Don’t forget to turn over the 
hay!” It was no use. He shouldn’t have 
expected a miracle. The Marcillin would 
be too late ! 

“Why can’t you just give the injection 
youi'self?” Kent cried. “Why worry 
about what I’ll do with it?” 

’The little man picked up the papers 
and fussily straightened the edges. 

“Don’t know a thing about giving 
them,” he confessed. “Just sell the stuff 
to doctors, mostly. Don’t know much 
about farm equipment, either. Maybe 
you’d best come with me and tell me 
what it’s all for.” 

So Kent was compelled to trail after' 
Harkins, fuming inwardly at the meticu- 
lous precision with which he seemed de- 
termined to examine the premises. 

“What’s this thing?” Harkins a.sked 
sharply, pointing an accusing finger at 
the cream separator. Kent attempted to 
explain. 

“That there centrifugal stuff looks 
like lab equipment to me,” Harkins as- 
serted. “Better help me move it out to 
the truck.” 

“But, look!” obfected Kent. “This is 
so foolish ! You can watch me give the 
injection. Let’s not waste any more 
time. You’ll know where the Marcillin 
goes! I’ll give you the empty ampoule 
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to take back with you.'" 

“Oh, I’ll have to take it, anyway,” the 
little man assured him. “They said not 
to leave no lab equipment, though.” 

He helped Harkins move the separa- 
tor to the truck, trying to hurry him, 
trying to salvage a few minutes from 
this senseless waste of time. 

Finally Harkins was satisfied. 

“Wherp’s this here animal you’re go- 
ing to use it on?” he inquired. 

Kent knew what they were going to 
find when they entered the barn, knew 
with fatalistic certainty as they ap- 
proached Rupert’s stall. The bull lay 
still and glassy-eyed. 

“He’s dead,” Kent said. 

more failure. There went the 
^ farm. They would have to salvage 
wliat they could from its sale. He and 
Jean would be lucky if they could clear 
their debts. . . . 

Harkins fidgeted impatiently. “Let’s 
get on with it,” he prompted. “Can’t 
spend the whole day here!” 

Kent turned to him, not comprehend- 
ing for the moment. But, of course, it. 
made no difference to Kezar Industries 
whether it was Rupert or merely one of 
the herd of cows that Marcillin cured! 
Dully he looked them over, picked Butter 
Belle, one of the surviving ones in the 
scene of general carnage. A good pro- 
ducer, too. Not the best, but good. 

He gave the injection with a practiced 
hand. Harkins watched him, clucking 
sociably. “Hope you know what a treas- 
ure you’re using there,” he admonished. 
“Worth its weight in emeralds. Not 
many as can afford it.” 

Kent briefly considei'ed breaking the 
little man’s neck. No, it was too late 
now to do any good. He should have 
done that when Harkins first came. It 
would have saved time. 

Jean was waiting for him by the 
kitchen door, hands twisted in her apron, 
eyes bright with hope. 

“No good,” he said shortly. He didn’t 
look at her while he explained. 

“Well,” she said with false cheerful- 


ness, “you can always get another job.” 

“Sure, sure,” he agreed unsteadily. 
“As a ditch digger. Garbage collector. 
My opportunities are too numerous to 
mention !” 

“You’re just tired,” she said sturdily. 
“Up all night! You go lie down. I’ll take 
cai'e of — which one is it?” 

“Butter Belle. Better take her out of 
the barn. It’s easier than moving the 
others.” 

He wa.s tired, ’fired from sleepless 
hours, tired from seeing injustice done. 
He lay down on top of the patterned 
coverlet, boots and all, and slept. 

It must have been late afternoon when 
he again awakened. He could hear Jean 
in the kitchen. With a sudden pang of 
conscience, he remembered that she, too, 
had been up all night, except for a nap 
with her head on the kitchen table. With 
guilty haste he splashed cold tap water 
on his face, rubbed it briskly with the 
rough towel, and, reflecting that he 
could wait to shave, hurried into the 
kitchen. 

Her face looked as though she might 
have been crying. Or was she just tired? 
An 3 wvay, sh-e smiled with determined 
cheerfulness. 

He pulled her to him and cradled her 
head against his shoulder and ran his 
fingers through her fine brown hair. He 
felt better. “We’ll get along, I guess,” 
he started, then put his hand on her 
forehead. “Your face is hot!” he said 
with sudden alarm. 

“1 do feel a little woozy,” she ad- 
mitted. “These late hours! Or maybe 
I’m just getting old!” 

He sent her to bed. She went readily 
enough, reminding him first that he 
hadn’t had anything to eat all day. 
“Eggs in the ice-box, cheese, fix yourself 
toast. . . .” 

He scrambled some eggs, telling him- 
self he was a fool to worry about Jean. 
She was just tired. He was an alarmist 
to think immediately of disease. Just 
because she was hot and tired. 

Hoiv do IV e know what these alien 
germs will attack? his mind prodded 
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him. What makes you think it was a directed the stream of milk into the pail. 
diseMse just of cattle? Probably the milk ivon’t sour. Maybe 


He laid down his toast half eaten and 
hurried into the bedroom. The room was 
stifling. He opened the window. Jean 
was already asleep under the pile of 
blankets. Extra blankets. He pulled 
them away from her face and laid his 
hand against it. She was burning hot. 
As he watched her. she shivered. With- 
out opening her eyes, she reached for the 
blankets, pulled them tightly around 
her. She continued to shake. 

He stood there appalled. It was only 
flu. It had to be! She was tiled, run- 
down from over-work. . . . 

Which icoiild make her more suscepti- 
ble to Martian germs as ivell as native 
ones, his mind said relentessly. 

He rushed into the hall to phone the 
doctor. His hand was shaking as he 
turned the crank. 

^PHE doctor was maddeningly sooth- 

ing. “Probably just flu. Keep her 
down. I’ll drop in some time this eve- 
ning.” 

Kent put the receiver back on the 
hook and leaned his head against the 
wall. And if it weren’t flu? He broke 
into a cold sweat as he realized that he 
had nothing to bid in the Marcillin mar- 
ket. He had used the last Marcillin he 
would ever see. He had eaten his cake. 
For Butter Belle, a pure-bred Guern- 
sey — 

Which reminded him that she needed 
milking. 

He couldn’t find her at first. Jean had 
staked her out somew'here. Then he 
heard a plaintive mooing south of the 
barn. 

Butter Belle was a living recommen- 
dation for Marcillin. Marvelous stuff, 
Marcillin. She flicked her tail pertly and 
fixed him with a clear mild eye. 

He looked back at her resentfully. She 
had had Marcillin, while Jean — 

I ivowt think about it, he told himself, 
trying to fill his mind with other things. 

I wonder what the Marcillin is doing 
to the lactic acid bacilli, he thought a;s he 


spoil instead. 

Wonder if 1 crawled to Kezar on 
bended knee, they’d let me hare Mar- 
cillin ? 

That was the answer, of course! M;.vy- 
be they’d still take him back if he signed 
all their damned papers. He would prem- 
ise never to think of Marcillin again if 
he could get it for Jean that wmy ! 

He hui'ried to the house, pausing only 
to set the m,ilk by the back steps. Fool 
thing to do, carrying it to the house with 
him. It would have to be thrown away, 
of course. 

Dr. Thyler would be surprised to get 
two calls from him in one day — He 
hesitated, his hand hovering over the 
phone. If it were just flu — Maybe he 
should w'ait for the doctor’s diagnosis. 

He wandered into the kitchen and 
paused indecisivel.y. The doctor might 
not come for hours. He decided to wait 
just thirty minutes, and if the doctor 
hadn’t come, he would call Kezar. Sell- 
ing out I But he had seen too vividly to- 
day the results of delay. 

The minutes ticked by slowly. He 
looked in the bedroom; Jean seemed the 
same. He made himself some coffee, 
then set it on the table and forgot to 
drink it. Only ten minutes ! He went to 
the back door and opened it to peei' down 
the road in the direction from w'hich the 
doctor w'ould come. 

The milk pail was still sitting there by 
the back stairs. It seemed as good a time 
as any to dump it. He stepped out and 
bent to lift it. 

The froth on top of the pail was break- 
ing down in numerous minute explo- 
sions. Kent paused momentarily. There 
w'as'a thin pinkish film floating on the 
surface where it showed through the 
foam. He stirred it curiously with hi.s 
finger-tip. The color disappeared. It 
might have been just reflected from an 
iridescent bubble. Under layers of wmr- 
ry that filled his mind, curiosity stirred. 

Kent stepped back into the kitchen, 
picked up his cup, and emptied the cold 
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f’off'ee. He rinsed it carefully under the 
hot water tap. He stepped out and 
• houghtfully filled the cup with milk 
fi-om the pail. Returning, he set it on 
the closed lid of the stove in the warm 
spot over the pilot light. 

He started more coffee over the other 
burner. Opened the door and looked 
down the road. Was that the doctor’s 
car approaching? He breathed a sigh of 
relief and prepared to go and greet him 
when the car entered the yard. The car 
swept past. Some neighboring farmer. 

Kent stepped back into the room, 
darkened now by the approach of eve- 
ning. He switched on the overhead light 
and tiptoed across the hall to the bed- 
room. Jean was still sleeping. Her 
breathing seemed shallow, irregular. 

1 le wandered back to the kitchen and 
looked anxiously at the clock. A few 
more minutes to go before he phoned 
Kezar. He took down a clean cup from 
the cupboard and went to the stove to 
pour more coffee, glancing into the cup 
of milk as he did so. 

F or an endless moment he stared at it, 
afraid to believe what his eyes were 
telling him. He was dreaming. He was 
insane, seeing what he wanted to see, 
liallucinating a wish — 

His heart thudded as he carried the 
milk over to the light. The surface was 
studded with tiny islands of familiar 
reddish-gray color. Marc ill in! He 
couldn’t be mistaken. The particular hue 
of Marcillin was unmistakable. For that 
matter, what else could have grown in 
the milk? The Marcillin would have 
taken care of any other micro- 
organisms. There must have been a few 


spores of Marcillin mold in the otherwise 
pure extract that had been injected into 
Butter Belle. 

With infinite care, he set the cup back 
on the stove. No need now to listen for 
the doctor’s cai'. .With sudden briskness, 
Kent charged about the kitchen. Flu or 
mysterious Martian disease? What did 
it matter? Here was the cure. 

More precious than emeralds, Harkins 
had said. Fervently Kent echoed the 
thought. More precious than emeralds 
to him at this moment. 

But tomorrow? Kent laughed aloud. 
Tomorrow it would be so cheap that even 
the poorest peasant working in the rice 
fields of China could use it! 

* jH sic 

“But I thought it grew only in cold 
places,” Jean said when she woke. He 
tightened his arms around her. 

“That was the mistake I made, too,” 
he admitted. “1 forgot that the natural 
habitat isn’t necessarily . the optimum 
one.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning that the mold did the best 
it could on Mars, barely surviving in an 
environment that provided those things 
which it found absolutely essential. Milk 
apparently provides those same essen- 
tials, plus much more ideal conditions of 
growth. Warmth. Moisture. In other 
words, if the mold were thinking, he’d 
probable say, ’Mars was never like 
this!’ ” 

“Well, was it?” she asked playfully. 

He put his finger under her chin and 
turned her face toward him. One long 
kiss later he murmured huskily, “What 
do you think ?” 
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-■-N CASE you would like to know, on 
July 13, 1653, at Greenwich midnight, 
the planet Saturn was exactly 851,565,- 
000 miles from the sun. Or if you prefer 
to go ahead in time, you might be in- 
terested to learn that on December 7, 
2060. at the same hour, Jupiter will be 
distant from the sun by just 476,166,000 
miles. 

Until recently, several hours would 
have been required to obtain even an ap- 
proximate value for the position of a 
planet so far removed in time. Such cal- 
culations. if made accurately, are in- 
tricate affairs beset with many pitfalls 
and unless you are steeped in such work 
you had better leave it alone. Of course, 
most astronomers today don’t even know' 
how to make the simplest calculations 
about the planets since their interests lie 
exclusively in pursuing the elirsive elec- 
tron. 


It required eleven minutes by actual 
count to obtain the information about 
Saturn and Jupiter cited above. This 
extraordinary speed was made possible 
by publication of a book — the type 
science-fiction fans have been talking 
about for the last couple of decades. 
Although this book will never make the 
best-seller list, we can be reasonably sure 
it will be remembered long after most of 
the best sellers of today are forgotten. 
The book is Volume XII of the AHira- 
nomical Papers of the American Ephem- 
eris which is fresh off the press of the 
government printing office in Wash- 
ington.'" 

Except for a brief foreward, the book 
consists of three hundred pages of the 
longest and solidest looking figures you 
ever saw, rows and rows of numbers 

*F<>r sale by /he Sh(k imlfiuje-nt of Doe'imehffi, V. f>. (Voi.- 
emmeiit Printiny Office, Washinufon 25, D O. Pnce 
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carried out to nine decimal places. But 
don’t be misled. These fig'ures are much 
more exciting- than they look. For they 
are exactly the kind of figures we must 
haye if we are ever going to pilot a 
space ship to the planets. You have been 
talking about such tables for a long 
time. 

And now here they are. 

The Time and the Space 

BrieHy, this volume contains the helio- 
centric rectangular coordinates of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus. Neptune, and Pluto, 
at intervals of forty days from 1653 to 
2060. In other words, if you want to 
know the precise location of these 
planets with respect to the sun or to 
one another you can do so by merely 
turning a page, something that was im- 
possible before. (Previously, the only 
similar work in existence was a volume 
that gave the positions of alt the planets 
up to 1960 to five decimals issued by the 
British Almanac Office.) According to 
the preface in Vol. XTT, “these coordin- 
ates will be useful in discussing the mo- 
tions of the planets themselves and in 
computing their effects on comets and 
other objects.’’ Instead of “other ob- 
jects” they might just as well have said 
“rockets and space ships,” for there is 
no essential difference between a space 
ship coasting between planets and a 
comet or asteroid. To determine the 
path of a ship in space it is necessary to 
know the attractions of the planets upon 
it. And only from an accurate knowl- 
edge of their positions can such infor- 
mation be obtained. 

The authors believe that unless some 
revolutionary improvement occurs in out- 
methods of observation these tables will 
hold good for more than a hundred years 
until 2060. By that time many authori- 
ties feel confident that space travel will 
have arrived. So it is quite possible that 
the present work will be one of the first 
— if not the first — official government 
publication to have a direct bearing upon 
interplanetary travel. 


The publication of this volume con- 
taining one and one-half million figures 
is another striking example of the enor- 
mously powerful tool we have available 
in the electronic computer. Indeed, witli- 
out sucli a device it is doubtful if space 
travel could ever become a reality. The 
extent that such a robot exceeds human 
activity is shown by the fact that each 
sfrp in the calculations involved 800 
multiplications. 100 divisions, 1200 ad- 
ditions and subtractions, 600 transfers, 
the printing of 3200 digits and the 
punching of 1900 digits. Imagine trying 
to do that by pencil and pen the next 
time you are trying to balance your bank 
account. Yet the machine could do it all 
in two minutes. 

We can’t say how many steps were 
needed but there must have been plenty,. 
In all, more than five million multiplica- 
tions and divisions and seven million ad- 
ditions and subtractions of large num- 
bers were performed by the machine. 
And the problem was of such a nature 
that a single error would have rendered 
the entire calculation useless! 

Guarding Against Error 

To guard against possible failure of 
the numerical operations some of the 
work was done by hand and compared 
with the values turned out by the ma- 
chine. Five women were given credit 
for this part of the work. When it comes 
to mathematics women have held their 
own with men ever since Madame Le- 
paute helped Clairaut and Lalande pre- 
dict the return of Hallev’s comet back in 
1759. 

It should be emphasized that the posi- 
tions of the planets given in these tables 
do not depend upon any theory regard- 
ing their motions beyond Newton’s law 
of gravitation. That is, the work is 
started with positions of planets ob- 
tained directly from actual observations. 
From these observed positions the veloc- 
ities and forces and all the other quan- 
tities can be computed. Once you get 
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started, you can go either backward or 
forward by a process called numerical 
integration, which is a kind of arith- 
metical system of raising yourself by 
your bootstraps. 

It is fairly easy to do but it is ex- 
ceedingly tedious. 

The Sky's the Limit 

One reason for undertaking a direct 
numerical approach to the problem was 
the fact that the planets were straying 
badly from their predicted positions. For 
example, Hill’s tables of Saturn had got- 
ten so far out of step with that planet 
that they were good only to five figures 
and soon would, not have sufficed for the 
most ordinary applications. Similarly, 
Jupiter, Uranus, and Neptune, were all 
departing from their predicted positions 
by large amounts. Hill was one of the 
greatest theoretical astronomers the 
United States has produced, but even he 
was unable to formulate a theory of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies that 
would hold good for more than a few 
years in advance. 

-Incidentally, ilve American Ephemeris 
used a value for the mass of Pluto that 
is about 90 per cent of the best value ob- 
tained from the perturbations of Uranus 
and Neptune. There is something very 
peculiar about Pluto which is not under- 
stood as yet. If we use the best values 
derived for the mass and diameter of 
Pluto then the planet comes out with a 
density of 55, which seems impossibly 
h igh . 

It was suggested some fifteen years 


ago by an English astronomer, A.C.D. 
Crommelin, that -the diameter of Pluto 
appears too small due to specular or mir- 
ror-like reflections from its surface. Re- 
cent experiments on balls coated with 
various substances support this i-tei. 
Thus it was found that a ball with a 
brightly polished surface or one coated 
with aluminum paint appeared much 
smaller than those with a mat or mottled 
surface. 

The experimenters concluded that 
Pluto may be covered with mirror-like 
frozen pools which were formed from 
its former atmosphere. 

The publication does not give the posi- 
tions of Mercury, Venus, Earth, Moon, 
and Mars, which are the ones most need- 
ed from the standpoint of space travel. 
The reason is that these planets are so 
small and close to the sun that their at- 
tractions on a comet are of scant impor- 
tance when compared with Jupiter and 
Saturn. In fact, the terrestrial planets 
are so insignificant that they can gen- 
erally be included simply by lumping 
them in as part of the sun. When a 
comet like IIalle,y’s gets past Jupiter it 
is moving so fast that a planet the size 
of the Earth cannot affect it much unless 
there is a very close approach, say with- 
in less than five million miles. 

But these are minor matters. Coor- 
dinates for the inner planets can be pre- 
pared when they are needed by the same 
methods already used for the giant 
planets and Pluto. So far as space travel 
is concerned the navigational part of 
the problem would appear to be com- 
pletely solved. 
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A Castaway Returns to Earth to Find a 
Different World than the One He Left 
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Emilish knew that Man had conquered Space — 

he was to find that Man hod lost the Earthl 


F or five subjective centuries she had 
lived, although Earth had aged half 
a million years since she had left it. She 
remembered Eartli, now that she was 
dying on the parched yellow soil of Sor- 
cerer VI. She remembered, and com- 
plained like an old hag of her fate, and 
the fate of her race. Her voice was a 
thin whine, and her face was cracked 
and haggaid by the ages as she pleaded 
with him. 

“Take me back. Emilesh — to Earth !” 
“Yes, Motar,’' purred the young man 
who knelt beside her pallet. 

“Not here — don’t bury me here.” 

“No, Motar.” 

She wheezed weakly and stared be- 
yond the window-slit toward the blue- 
green .sky where blazed the Sorcerer and 


“It is not like Earth. There is but one 
Earth ! Made for Man. And Man made 
it Earth, but he is gone.” 

"Not gone, Motar. He has won space.” 

She hissed a low-’ sigh and closed her 
eyes. “You cannot understand.” 

“Tell me. Molar.” He leaned forward 
to blot a deck of pink foam from her 
cracked lips. 

"Give into the hands of one man great 
power — and men become slaves.” 

“It is true.” 

“Give all men great power — and Man 
becomes a .slave.” 

“I do not understand.” 

.She raised herself up on a quaking 
arm and stared at him with wild eyes. 
Her voice crept a note higher. 

“But give each man, every man, great 
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Sorcerer’s wife — twin suns, pale yel- 
low giant and blue-white dwarf, devour- 
ing one another in a close orbital em- 
brace. 

“Man is no longer Man,” complained 
the old woman. 

“I don’t understand,” murmured her 
son. 

She stared at him with dull violet 
eyes, faded by the years. “How old are 
you, Emilesh?” 

He made a choking sound in his 
throat. She was fading fast, becoming 
delirious perhaps. 

“I am only fifty, Motar.” 

“You do not remember Earth.” 

“No. But 1 I’emember Viking 11, and 
you said — ” ‘ 


power — and Man passes away. He dies, 
do you understand ?” 

“No, Motar.” 

She ci'umpled back on the pillow and 
closed her eyes. “What is society, Emil- 
esh ?” 

He paused, bewildered. “There is the 
Liberty Drive Society on Todmacht V. 
And the Funph Corporation that owns 
Darkon Vll and manufacturers energy- 
triggers for the five-space drive. And — ” 

“No, Emilesh — your society. Where is 
■your society?” 

He straightened his shouldej’s proud- 
ly and smiled. “I am owned by no cor- 
poration, Motar! You know that! 1 am 
free lance.” 

She turned her face to the wall. 
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“Where is your law?” 

“Law— /rtw? I—” 

“foil have forgotten the word.” 

“Perhaps, Motar — I — ” 

Her breathing' became louder, faster. 
“Take me to Earth, Emilesh.” 

“I shall.” 

“Scatter mv ashes there— where Man 
—still—” 

TTER voice trailed off. He sat staring 
*-*- at her for a long time. Then he arose 
and w'ent out to stand in the yellow dust 
and watch the setting of Sorcerer and 
Sorcerer’s wife. The sky went orange 
and gray, and at last the ten thousand 
suns of Cluster Regenesis winked out 
to gleam like the eyes of dorquebirds, 
squatting in tlieir nests of planets. And 
beyond the stars of the clu.ster, the neb- 
ulous band of the Milky Way streaked 
the blackness, its glowing belt splotched 
and blotted by the Great Rift. P>eyond 
the galactic nucleus, beyond the dust 
screens of the Rift, far out in an arm 
of the galactic spiral, lay Sol— class G 
star, magnitude 4.8. main sequence — in- 
visible, insignificant. 

At midnight, the smoke of a funeral 
pyre darkened the stars. Before dawn, 
he burned the house, as a place of death. 
And there w'as no one but Emilesh to 
watch it crumble in ashes on that sea- 
bound continent of Sorcerer VI. Then 
he went to the ship. 

He went alone with Motar’s ashes, 
for he had not yet captured himself a 
wife, and he would not trade his free- 
dom as free lance for any woman offered 
as enticement by the corporate societies. 
He preferred to live alone as wanderer, 
exploiter, trader — until he happened 
iipon the camp of an equall.v lonely fe- 
male. 

It was a hard thing Motar had asked 
of him, hard because it would cost him 
five years of aging in hypnohibernosis 
while the time-lag would drink up sev- 
eral hundred centuries of galactic local 
time. He would return to a different era, 
but that mattered little. They had done 
it several times during Motar’s subjec- 


tive lifetime. 

He placed the ashes in a sealed vault 
and strapped himself in the recline-seat. 
A microphone lowered itself before his 
face. 

“Sybern Seven, answer please.” 

“/ am healing,” grated the metallic 
voice. 

“Have you a star in your memory 
called Sol?” 

“Pame for scanning.” 

There was a silence in the small ship. 
Then — 

“Negative. It is ■perhaps listed by sec- 
tor desigation t” 

The suggestion was followed by a 
click and a sliding sound. A thick volume 
appeared at his elbow. He shuffled the 
pages, then read aloud; “It has been 
renamed. Oc.alus Christi Regis, 10,400 
parsecs, 1..51 radians. It is our destina- 
tion. Sybern Seven.” 

“Please designate planet,” croaked 
the robot. 

Emilesh paused. “I believe it is the 
fourth — no, the third. Chose a temper- 
ate land-mass for landing. Now prepare 
me for hypno-hybernosis.” 

The couch was moist beneath him. A 
mist arose about him, collected on his 
skin, congealed to form a warm oily 
membrane. He closed his eyes. Steel fin- 
gers encircled his wri.sts. A needle 
touched the hollow of his arm, probed 
deep into a vein. He felt lighter. Another 
touched his chest. A jab of pain caused 
him to yelp. And then the needle glided 
gently between rib's. His pulse began 
to lag, his breathing slowed. A blinding 
point of light danced in his waning con- 
sciousness. Somewhere^ — far away — the 
thunder of rockets. 

“It is still and silent in the -womb,” 
droned a voice. “It is warm and black -in 
the womb. Still and silent. Warm and 
black. Very heavy.” 

Emilesh slept. 

nnHERE was silence; darkness and si- 
A lence. A breath of fresh night air 
reached his nostrils, cool and pleasant 
about his face. He lifted his head. Faint 
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moonlight was splashing through the 
open airlock. He heard the quiet chirp 
of insects and the distant howl of an 
animal. < 

“Where are we?” he groaned weakly. 

“Oculus Christi Regis III. Am I •per- 
mitted to retire from consciousness?” 

“Retire.” 

He unbuckled himself and .sat for a 
long time working his joints. The elec- 
tro-stimulators had been at work on him 
while he slept, but they were no substi- 
tute for active exercise. He was weak 
and .sick and a dull ache pervaded his 
bones. 

He arose and staggered to the air- 
lock. In the night wind, some of the 
sickness passed. He stared about at the 
moonswept landscape. 

Earth ! Earth after six- hundred thou- 
sand years. 

Sybern had landed at the edge of a 
grove atop a flat hill... At the foot of the 
slope flowed a narrow river, clothed 
along its length in bunches of black trees 
through which reflected moonlight 
peeped: 

He left Motar’s ashes in their vault 
and slid down to stand on the rocky 
ground. Eai’th ! He could feel it, a sense 
of rightness, of belonging here. The 
way the wind came, and its smell, and 
the rustle of the trees in the grove. They 
stirred memories, and he tried to think, 
but there were no memories. 

“I have never been here,” he reminded 
himself. 

Born in space, grown to manhood in 
the heart of the galaxy, memories of 
Earth were impossible to him. But the 
feeling of memory was there, and he 
wondered over it. He stooped and gath- 
ered up a handful of the hard soil — 
grass-roots, and moist sand, and broken 
bits of soft rock. He squeezed it in his 
fist, and it felt rfpW. Strange! Did the 
feeling of memory spring out of the 
depths of a race-mind, arise out of the 
sub-structure of a forest-bred species? 

He crumbled the earth in his fist and 
thought, “I am made of this stuff.” 

Then he walked to a place where the 


slope steepened, and looked out beyond 
the river, across billowing grassland 
into gray distance, dimmed by moonlit 
mist. There were no lights. Emilesh, 
whose beginnings lay beyond the (treat 
Rift, had somehow known that theie 
would be no lights on Earth. 

He looked upward to the thinly scat- 
tered stars, Man’s lights, sprinkled 
across the galaxy like flaming chaff in 
the wind. Who had stood on the hill 
before him in ages past — and longed 
for the stars? Who had dreamed here? 

The visitor smiled faintly, drinking 
in his oneness with the soil, with the 
wind and its odor of Autumn. He won- 
dered if the dreamer had understood the 
thing he wanted, and the thing he in- 
tended giving up. Flesh, torn from the 
planet of its birth, found freedom in 
space; freedom but not contentment. He 
shivered. 

It was dangerous to stand here. He 
must not linger. Earth was cast in the 
image of Man. If he stayed too long, he 
might never escape her. He turned 
quickly back toward the ship, and 
stopped. 

A slender white figure stood by the 
aiidock in the moonlight. A hvman fig- 
ure! He groped for his hoLster, but it 
was inside the ship. He stood .staring 
dumbly at the motionless figure of a 
woman, unclad and silent as the earth. 

TTE WALKED slowly toward her, his 
boot-heels crunching in the ground. 
He stopped a few feet away. She had 
not moved, only watched him. Her hair 
was close-cropped, and black as the 
night. Her face was an oval shadow, 
with a spot of brightness on the tip of 
her nose. She was well-formed, with 
soft white limbs and a high bosom that 
longed for children. She tossed her head 
a little, and he could see that she was 
smiling at him. But her eyes cauglit 
a flash of the moon, and they gleamed 
for a moment like cat’s eyes. 

The thought came like a whisper, but 
it was soundless. 

“I am Eva. Have you come to bury 
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your dead. Wanderer?” 

For an instant he felt his scalp crawl- 
injr. He had met telepathic races, but 
never a human so endowed. But then he 
remembered. Hundreds of thousands 
of years had passed by the Earth-clock, 
time for evolution to be at work. A tele- 
path — and he had hardly expected to 
find any remnants of humanity. 

“Hive me your dead, Wandei'er.” 
purred the thought. “And 1 shall tend 
the grave.” 

He gasped a little, and leaped to a 
conclusion: othprfi had returned before 
him — briny in;; the remains of their an- 
cestors to rest in the soil of Genius 
Christi Regis III. 

“Tending graves, is it your duty?” he 
muttered. 

She .stepped back, as if frightened by 
the .sound. She moistened her lips and 
nodded, but hei’ eyes were gleaming cu- 
riously again. He knew then that she 
did not understand his speech, but onlv 
the thought that accompanied it. A 
telepath — she had forgotten how to 
speak. He lowered his voice to a whis- 
per. 

“What do you ask in barter? In ex- 
change for allowing me to scatter my 
molar’s ashes here?” 

By her answering jumble of thought, 
he knew she failed to understand. Still, 
if her duty was that of grave-tender, he 
could only conclude that some cornorate 
enterprise had seized Earth as a burial 
ground. “Give me your dead,” was her 
only intelligible reaction. 

Emilesh shook his head. His scalp was 
tingling again. The thought had seemed 
so eager. He pushed his way past her 
and entered the airlock. A few minutes 
later he returned with the urn. and she 
was still standing there. She saw it. and 
opened her hands as if to take it. 

“No!” 

The gird backed away, stared at him 
somberly. Then her pale marble shoul- 
ders lifted in a faint shrug. 

“I’m sorn-y I spoke sharply. I — ’’ 

She turned away slowly and began 
walking toward the blackness of the 


grove, her body swaying gracefully in 
the moonlight. She was beautifully 
formed, and Emilesh realized suddenly 
what he had done. After many years of 
searching free lance planets for a 
mate. . . . 

“Wait!” 

The girl walked gracefully on. He 
started after- her, then glanced down at 
the urn in his arms. There would Ire 
time to find her- latere He had come to 
br-ing Motar home. 

He walked through thickening brush 
down the slope to the bank of the river, 
and the ground became soft and wet 
beneath his feet. Ear out in the silvery 
water- a fish leaped high and splashed 
again. He held the urn high in the wind, 
let it tilt, and slowly spill a stream of 
dust that whipped away and became in- 
visible in the lustrous gloom. 

'‘Break the urn,’’ whispered a voice in 
his mind, and he knew the girl was 
w'atchin.g from the hilltop. 

He shattered it over- his knee, and 
the pieces that remained in his hands 
he threw out into the river. Motar had 
r-etui-ped to Ear-th. A dust, the substance 
of w'hose longing w'as so great that it 
demanded passage across ten thousand 
parsecs to be united with the dust of 
Earth again. 

TIE TURNED away and climbed the 
slope, pausing twice to rest, for the 
long endurance of hypnohibernosis had 
weakened him. He dare not leave again 
until his strength returned — weeks per- 
haps. 

Back at the ship, he called to the girl, 
but she did not answer. He tried calling 
with his mind alone, but there was no 
answei'ing thought. She had been watch- 
ing him when he was at the river’s 
edge. She could not be far. He walked 
toward the grove, seeking her, his mind 
toying with the thought of taking her 
as mate. ... if she would go with him, 
or at least if she did not object too vio- 
lently to being captured. 

The rustling trees closed over him, 

(Please turn to page 114) 
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and only slender shafts of moonlight 
penetrated the foliage. The under- 
growth was sparse; man had trained his 
planet well. 

“Eva — ” 

No answer. The w'oods were full of 
tiny sounds, twitterings and scamper- 
ings in the brush. He pau.sed to peer 
about him. 

Then he saw' the eyes, glow/ing .softly 
by a treetrunk. He stepped quickly 
toward them. 

“Eva—” 

A hhrrRRRA A IJGErr! 

A thundering roar split the night. He 
stumbled and lurched back. The eyes 
belonged to a giant cat. He clawed for 
the missing w'eapon, then darted for a 
treetrunk. But he paused. The animal 
was doing nothing. Suddenly the eyes 
disappeared, and he heard the creature 
lumbering aw'ay through the brush. It 
had not molested him. Why? 

“You are Man,” came the girl’s 
thought. 

He leaned against the tree, panting 
slightly w'hile he recovered his compo- 
sure. A thi-ill shot through him. He had 
walked on many planets, fled from many 
beasts, and killed a few. But never had 
he met a giant carnivore w'ho would turn 
and walk away from the pale and hated 
biped. 

“He hates you,” called the w’hisperer, 
“but he k7iou's you for who you. are.” 

He shook his head in wonder. Even 
the bea.sts lemembered. 

“Where are you?” he called to the 
girl. “Come. Let us talk.” 

Her answer w'as slow in coming. Had 
she heard his thoughts about a mate? 

“It is best that you go quickly from 
this world, Space-animal.” 

The name shocked him. She had 
called him “Man” before. 

“You — are — human, still?” he mut- 
tered suspiciously. 

“We are both of Man. But we are 
different.” 

“The same species — ” 

“No.” 

“The same flesh—” 


“Ye, S’ — ” But her thought was like 
bitter laughter. 

“Come out.” 

For a long time he stood waiting. But 
she neithei' came nor answered him. He 
sighed and turned away, walked slowly 
back through the woods and across the 
nai'row clearing to the ship. 

'"PHE singing of birds aw'oke him. The 

Earth was full of bright yellow sun- 
shine. A large blue insect bu/.zed in 
through the air-lock, wheeled in a crazy 
circle and buzzed out again. Erailesh sat 
up and shook the sleep from his head. 
He felt fine, refreshed. He was still w’eak 
from hypno. but never had he felt such 
rapid recovery. The air of Earth, moth- 
er of his race, was sw'eet medicine in- 
deed. He groped sleepily for his cloth- 
ing. then pushed it aside. It was too 
warm for anything more than a short 
kilt. 

A bundle lay in the airlock— a bundle 
wrapped in leaves. He frow'ned in be- 
wilderment. then went to stoop over it. 
The fragrant odor of fresh-cooked meat. 
He sti'ipped away the leaves and found 
the roasted carcass of a small mammal. 
Still puzzled, he glanced up toward the 
grove. 

Whispering laughter floated through 
his mind. The girl. He thought a grate- 
ful exclamation at her and tore off a 
succulent hindquarter. 

“Come join me,” he offered. 

There was a long pause. Then her 
graceful w'hite figure slipped out of the 
trees and came toward him with the 
swaying catlike walk. He stopped eating 
to stare. She was perfect — a narrow' 
doll-like face with upturned features 
and hazel eyes. He was uncomfortably 
aw'are of her body, and he kept his eyes 
averted lest he think some thought to 
embarrass her. 

He offered her some of the meat she 
had brought him, but her dark head 
shook in quick refusal. 

“/ do not eat of the dead.” 

He dropped the hind-quarter quickly 
and stared at her. The tingling in his 
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scalp again. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

She thought an image at him — a .small 
brown animal with a short fluffy tail and 
long ear.s. The image was nibbling a 
grass-blade. 

“Only an animal.” he grunted, recov- 
ering. 

"If is forbidden for the grave-tenders 
to eat of the dead:’ 

A sanctity rule of the cm pornte socie- 
ty, he thought to himself. She seemed 
to catch the thought; but made no reply 
— only watched him cui’iously as he ate. 

“Yon are different,” she thought at 
last. 

Emilesh looked up quickly. She had 
told him that before, but now he de- 
tected a certain qualitative note in the 
assertation — a note that tended to point 
out whei'e she thought the difference 
lay. 

“You have never seen a male!” he 
gasped. 

The loudness of his voice frightened 
her and she inched away. The words 
meant nothing to her, but the mental 
images that accompanied them seemed 
to disturb her deeply. 

Then suddenly she thought a timid 
question at him, and he gasped. It was 
little short of obscene! The girl caught 
his reaction. She leaped nimbly to her 
feet and darted away toward the forest. 

“Eva. wait!” 

But she was gone. He cursed himself 
for a moment, ft was not obscene, but 
only the bluntness of complete igno- 
rance. He called after her and tried to 
explain, but she had hidden in an em- 
barrassed silence. 

■^HREE days passed. He saw nothing 
more of her, but at times he felt that 
his thoughts were being examined and 
studied from afar. 

Nor did he see any other human be- 
ings. The broad flat plain beyond the 
river was an expanse of grassy empti- 
ness. When the wind whipped the grass, 
tiny white stones sometimes peeped into 
view. They w'ere rectangular and set 


vertically in the ground. Markers of 
some kind he guessed — but there were 
so many of them, spaced two or three 
paces apart. And the grass seemed to 
grow higher in low mounds at the foot 
of each marker. They stretched beyond 
the range of his vision, and whatever 
their purpose, he guessed that the plain 
was completely covered with them. 

He was walking far down along the 
I'iver bank when he heard the gill call 
to him again. He had been gone perhaps 
an hour, and the ship lay far beyond 
him. He came to a mud flat that reached 
from the riverbank back to a low place 
in the forest, where apparently a brook 
emerged during the rainy season. The 
mud flat was only a stone’s throw wide, 
and there were rocks set here and there 
in the ooze, so that it would be possible 
to cross by skipping from one to the 
next. He had just stepped on the first 
stone when the girl’s thought struck 
him. 

“No! Stay away! Do not (:ro.‘t.'<!” 

He turned to frown irritably toward 
the grove. She had been avoiding him 
for nearly a week, never answering 
when he called. He snorted and leaped 
to the next stone. Tt seemed to sink a 
little with his weight. 

“No! Man-creatnre! There is dan- 
ger!” 

He paused to look around. Theie was 
nothing but the ooze of black stuff, 
steaming in the sun. The river to his 
right, and the forest to his left, fie 
moved to make another lean. But the 
stone seemed to quake a little under his 
feet, and something touched his boot as 
if feeling of its texture. 

Emilesh looked down. A hnnri—a 
fumbling hand! Covered with the sticky 
mud. it reached up out of the mire to 
fumble, and then to clutch at his ankle. 
He .shrieked and kicked at it. Another 
appeared to grasp for a hold. He 
screamed and ' leaped for the bank, 
sprawling in the wet sand and clawing 
his way up the slope on hands and knees. 

When he reached dry grass, he looked 
back. A head had reared itself up out of 
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the morass. White eyes and gaping paws. 
It sucked in a loud breath and sub- 
merged itself again. 

His flesh was crawling as he trotted 
back toward the safety of the ship. The 
thing in the mud was the flesh of man. 
tortured by six thousand centuries. Why 
not? — he thought — trying to console 
himself. Species evolved by splitting. 
The thing in the mud had taken the low 
road. Some form of adaptation to a 
threat that had long since vanished. 

And the girl in the woods? The high- 
road ? 

“It you, Emilefsh, ivho have taken 
the road to the starf;.’’ 

“Come show yourself!’’ he growled 
angrily. 

But she was already sitting in the air- 
lock of his ship, eyeing him with som- 
ber concern. “It is best that you go 
back." 

TT WAS a moment before he realized 
she had whispered the words in ac- 
companiment to her thought. And the 
words were real words, not mere se- 
quences of thought images that sug- 
gested them. She had learned to speak, 
perhaps by probing his mind. 

“You are pleased?” 

He nodded and grinned at her. 

“Will you go?” 

He sat down in the sun and chewed 
a blade of grass; “I am still not fully 
recovered.” he lied. 

She shifted her body in the entrance- 
way and crossed her long white legs. 
“You are wondering if I will go with 
you.” she murmuj'ed wistfully. 

He I’eddened. “Will you?” 

“No. I am of Earth.” 

“So am I.” 

“We are different.” 

"How?" 

She groped for words, and he felt the 
confusion in her mind. She stared at 
him for a time. “Your hair is yellow,” 
she said. 

Emilesh caught a fleeting impression 
that she only half understood the con- 


cept of “human”, that in her mind “to 
be human” was to be exactly like her- 
self, modified by the recent discoveries 
she had made concerning his sex. 

“Tell me,” he said gently, “when is 
the last time you saw a human being?” 

She stared out across the grasslands. 
“1 don’t remember,” she murmured. 
“May lie never.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

A suspicion that had been gnawing 
at his mind crept into consciousness 
again. He tried to suppress it, but the 
girl looked at him sharply. 

“You’re thinking perhaps 1 was never 
born. You’re thinking I was — made.’’ 

“Are you an android?” he brea,thed. 

“1 don’t know.” 

“How long have you lived?” 

She sliook her head slowly. She didn’t 
know. 

“Do you remember being a child?” 

Her shudder was a visible thing. Her 
face drained of color, and an impene- 
trable wall closed about her mind. But 
in an instant before the curtain dropped, 
he caught a glimpse. She had been a 
child, long ago. And she refused to re- 
member the horror of it. 

“Why do you torment me so?” She 
was gazing at him evenly, but with re- 
proof in the cool green eyes. 

Emilesh crossed to her quickly and 
caught her cool shoulders in his hands. 
“Come with me, Eva.” 

“No. I am of Earth.” She cast her 
eyes skyward, as if afraid. “You are 
an animal out of space. 1 am an animal 
of the ground.” 

But he saw that if he decided to take 
her, she would not resist. Still he won- 
dered'. Why had some men lingered 
on the planet after the Liberty Drive? 
But of course, some would always linger, 
dinging ever more tightly to the Earth 
as each succeeding generation drained 
away those who were willing to go.. 
And soon there would be only those who 
were incapable of leaving. 

Like the creatures who lived in the 
mud. . . . 
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She caught the thought. She stood 
up and walked away from him. Down the 
slope. toward the river. 

“Eva, where are you going?” 

No answer. She walked on with lazy 
catlike grace until she came to the bank. 
He watched with a puzzled frown. Sud- 
denly she dived into the water, and he 
started a few steps after her. But she 
surfaced quickly and began swimming 
toward the onposite bank. 

“Elva. wait!” 

She climbed out on the opposite bank 
and disappeared into the brush. He 
called after again, but it was no use. 
He turned toward the ship. 

S UDDENLY the image struck him, and 
he closed his eyes. She was think- 
ing of the mud-flat. Of a group of gib- 
bering, writhing bodies milling toward 
the bank, bearing a screaming child. The 
child was human, but streaked with the 
smelly ooze of the flat. The mud-crea- 
tures threw the child out bodily onto the 
bank. It whimpered and crawled back 
in the mud, pleading with them and 
wailing. They cast it forth again and 
again, until bruised and crying softly, 
it crawled away through the high grass 


toward the forest. He felt some of its 
pain — desperation at being unwanted. . . 

By its parents! 

Because it was different! 

He sat down in a sick heap. She was 
a child of the mud-beings — a throwback 
across half-a-million years. 

‘7 am sorry, Emile.sh. I wanted to go 
with you.” 

Glumly he climbed in through the air- 
lock and began making preparations for 
his departure. She was right. She was 
of the soil, he of space. And he remem- 
bered Motar’s words — about the pack- 
age-sized Liberty Drive: Give each man, 
every man, great power — and Man vnll 
pass away. 

By freedom unlimited. 

He caught another glimpse of her be- 
fore he blasted off from the hillside on 
Oculus Chri.sti Regis III. She was a tiny 
doll-like figure across the river in the 
field of high grass. She was bending 
over, working among the white marble 
markers. He caught a thread of her 
thought, and understood what she was 
doing. She was digging a grave. Her 
own. She liked working in the earth. 

“Destination: Sorcerer VI,” growled 
the space-animal. 
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tioii. His wizened face was sad and the 
stubby feelers above his ears were droop- 
ing. 

“What? Oh!” Clipper shrugged his 
fat shoulders. “Hey,” he called to the 
bartender. “Give Ezzo a drink.” 

As he slapped a coin on the stained 
plastic he leered at the two other custom- 
ers who got up muttering and walked 
out. P’ew men could stomach a Venusian 
— or even a half-Venusian like Ezzo, who 
was now gulping his drink. 

The two huge eyes above the rim of 
the glass rested worshipfully on Clipper. 
“I will sell my invention to you,” Ezzo 
informed the big man. 

“Oh no you don’t,” Clipper growled. 
“Just because 1 buy you a meal once in a 
while.” 

He eased his bulk off the seat and wad- 
(iled toward the doo)'. The back view" was 
as unprepossessing as the fi’ont, his 
ragged overalls stained and popping at 
the seams. 

“Wait!” Ezzo squeezed through the 
entrance with him. “lyet me show vou, 
no?” 

“No.” Clipper puffed as he speeded his 
rolling gait. “Go talk to someone else.” 

“But you are my friend.” Ezzo’s 
.squeaky voice quivered. “I — ” 

“Friend! Clipper’s fat face purpled. 
“Why, you — ” 

“And ] want to make you rich!” 

Clipper slowed up and hiccoughed 
thoughtfully. “How?” 

“I can show you at )ny house,” Ezzo 
pleaded. 

Clipper stuck a toothpick between his 
fat lips, twisting the thoughtful scowl on 
his smudgy face. It w"as a greedy and 
cunning face, yet there was an under- 
lying good humor, even kindliness, under 
the whiskery outlines, though few' w'ould 
give him credit for this. 

Clipper flew an odorous freighter of 
jet vintage, called the Daphne, and he 
delivered cargoes for half the regular 
transfer prices. Of course, the owners of 
valuable freight found it wdse to seal the 
crates solidly and count their change 
carefully when paying him. 


But then, perhaps only such a man 
could have lecognised in Ezzo Karpo a 
hungry little being who might need a 
meal or a slap on the back once in a 
w'hile. Ordinary people wouldn’t touch 
Ezzo with a pole, much less enter his 
house. Earthmen just didn’t visit the 
Venus native quarters, not even for 
slumming. It wasn’t healthy in Ea.<t 
Olympus. 

Still, Clipper w’as never fussy. It was 
known that custom and appearances nev- 
er bothered him, and it was even hint- 
ed. . . 

“All right,” Clipper rumbled grudging- 
ly. “Make it snappy !” 

Gratefully Ezzo led the way. 

ALL Earthmen only this one spoke 
kindly to him. Perhaps Ezzo pro- 
vided something that even Clippei- could 
look dow'n on, thus filling a psychological 
need in the fat man. 

Yet, despite the haphazard anatomy of 
hoofs, feelers, hands, and — it w'as ru- 
mored — rudimentary wings and tail, Ez- 
zo had a brain. But for his hodge-podge 
origin he could have been lecturing in a 
top univei'.sity. As it was he slunk dowui 
alleys and begged for crumbs. And even 
Clipper’s stubby nose w'rinkled as they 
entered what Ezzo called his home. 

“Let’s see what you got,” the fat man 
grumbled. 

“Observe this!” From a closet Ezzo 
brought a ring of bright metal, about the 
size of a bicycle wheel. He balanced it 
upright on the floor. 

"May I have your hat now?” 

Clipper passed his greasy cap. With a 
ceremonious gesture Ezzo tossed it 
through the ring — at least that’s what 
he appeared to do. 

“Hey!” Clipper stared. The cap had 
certainly gone toward the ling, had ob- 
viously entered the circle. But it never 
came out the other side. 

“Hey!” Clipper repeated indignantly. 
His fat hand groped around the metal. 
He reached through the ring. “Yow!” 
His arm disappeared as if neatly sliced 
off! 
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Hurriedly he jerked it back. It reap- 
peared all right, though with a nervous 
tingle. “Tricks,” he rumbled angrily. 
“Gimme my hat, you twerp.” 

Hastily Ezzo skittered back to the 
closet. From inside he retrieved the cap, 
also a second ring exactly like the first. 
While Clipper indignantly dusted his 
headgear Ezzo balanced the second ring 
a few feet from the first. 

“Now behold,” he said proudly. 

This time he used his own hat, a two- 
holer styled for his feelers. It sailed 
neatly through the first ring, disap- 
peared; then it popped out the other 
ring. 

Clipper rasped his chin. “Do it again !” 

This time Ezzo moved one ring into 
the littered kitchen and, when he tossed 
his hat, Clipper lumbered for the kitch- 
en door. Sure enough, the hat suddenly 
appeared, from nowhere, somewhere in- 
side the ring, ft rolled under the sink. 

Clipper scooped it up with a grunt 
and threw it back in the ring. He 
reached the other room just in time to 
see Ezzo pick it up as it I’olled from ring- 
number one. 

“All right. All right.” Clippei- 
grabbed Ezzo’s boneless arm. “How does 
it work?” 

“It’s mine — it’s Ezzo’s Alloy.” Ezzo’s 
arm thinned out like an angle worm and 
be slid free. “It excludes space. ”JIe rat- 
tled off a series of mental calisthenics in- 
volving three simultaneous levels of dif- 
ferential. “You see?” 

“Yeah,” Clipper said heavily. “But 
how does it work?” 

“It’s indivisible. You can’t bisect Elz- 
zo’s Alloy. Even if you cut it there’s 
nothing between the pieces, not even 
space.” 

“Come again?” 

“First I cast one ring,” Ezzo said. 
“Then I split it with a duril saw, making 
two rings of the same piece.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of space between 
the two now.” Clipper eyed the kitchen 
door, which had creaked shut to hide the 
other ring. 

“That’s just it.” Ezzo hopped excited- 


ly, his hoofs clacking on the floor. “In 
reality there’s no space between them. 
Anything between the two rings is only 
apparently between them. In the mathe- 
matics of multidimensional space 1 can 
prove that the two are still united.” 

“I can see that there door is shut be- 
tween them!” 

“It’s only because your senses are de- 
pending on preconditioned afferent im- 
pulses,” Ezzo shrilled. “It’s not so.” 

“By damn!” Clipper waddled to the 
door and kicked it. It was solid, despite 
Ezzo's nasty crack about his senses. 
“Look,” The fat man half shut his eyes. 
“I could put something in one ring and 
it’d always come out the other ? No mat- 
ter what’s between?” 

Ezzo nodded vehemently, his feeler.s 
quivering. 

“I’ll buy it. How much you want?” 

Ezzo looked hopeless. “Ten thousand 
quintas.” His pathetic eyes were mourn- 
ful hfs feelers vibrated anxiously. 

Clippej- cocked an eye at Ezzo. Then he 
smiled. “Tell you what,” he said frankly, 
“1 ain’t got no money, but 1 know a way 
to get plenty with them rings.” He 
sounded certain, and his pale eyes were 
earnest. “S’pose we become partners?” 

Ezzo looked dubious. 

“You can trust me.” Clipper coaxed 
fatly. 

Ezzo’s sigh was forlorn. “I can’t trust 
anyone else,” he admitted sadly. 

TAN McNULTY drove past the concrete 
•I landing strips that stretched between 
the huge storage tanks and warehouses. 
He sniffed as he spun over a flower-bor- 
dered driveway, then slowed to park his 
car- beside the administration building of 
Ob'mnus Spaceport. 

The attendant at the door watched his 
lean figure briskly mount the steps two 
at a time. 

“The old goat,” he muttered biliously. 
Then he smiled and held open the mas- 
sive door. “Good morning, Mr. McNulty.” 

McNulty stalked into the cool building 
without answering. He crossed the spot- 
less floor, past the bustling clerks and on 
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to the blond receptionist, over whose 
desk he obtruded his spaJse and jutting 
beard. 

“Good morning, Mr. McNulty.” Pearls 
adorned her smile, and honey hei’ voice. 

“Ay.” llis tone was a grudging tribute 
to her looks. “Now I’ll be seeing Mr. Car- 
Bundy.” 

“Why, go right on in,” she said. Her 
manicured finger pressed a button, alert- 
ing her boss with three quick rings. 

The administrator appeared very busy 
at his immaculate desk when McNulty 
strode in. He was chubby and blond, with 
pale blue eyes. His natty whites were as 
spotless as his pinkly scrubbed features. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. McNulty,” he 
exclaimed smoothly. He laid down his 
pen and offered a scented cigarette. 
“What can I do for you ?” 

“Came to see about a ship to pick up 
my phrenite.” Ian McNu^lty sat down, 
accepting the cigarette with suspicion. 
“Clipper quit me.” 

“Clipper!” Gerald Car-Bundy smiled. 
“Never reliable. We’re busy, but it can 
be done. You know our motto — We De- 
liver !” 

“Ay—C.O.D.” McNulty sniffed the 
cigarette, then put it gingerly on the 
desk. 

Although Car-Bundy was efficient as a 
combined adding machine and vacuum 
cleaner, he was just a mite anxious to 
turn an extra penny. Still, he never bun- 
gled shipments — and McNulty was min- 
ing phrenite, dangerous stuff. 

Up till now Clipper’s scow ship had 
hauled the ore from the mine to Olympus 
Spaceport, and Car-Bundy had .shipped 
it to Earth in the interplanetary freight- 
ers — at a cost which seared McNulty’s 
frugal soul. 

Now Clipper had quit! 

“Ye can load my ore direct on your 
ships,” the old man suggested. 

“Sorry. Too risky. You know what 
would happen if one of our freighters 
touched off a pile of phrenite!” 

McNulty grunted, well aware of the 
risk. 

Phrenite remained inactive in the wet 


swamps of Venus, but once dry it would 
fire with terrific, spontaneous heat. In 
fact, it was the hottest fuel known, othei’ 
than the atomic blast. Therein lay its 
value as a welding agent for assembling 
space ships, in gluing together the duril 
plates. But it had to be kept cool and 
wet, and shipped in tanks. 

Car-Bundy finished adding a neat col- 
umn of figures. “We’ll haul from your 
mine to this field in a local scow — ah — 
for five quintas per load,” he said pre- 
cisely. “That includes insui'ance, of 
course.” 

McNulty’s lean fingers gripped the 
arm of his chair. 

“Clipper did it for three.” His voice 
broke on a high note. 

“.Ah yes, but did Clippei- ever bother 
about such important details as insur- 
ance, thermal control, or safety fac- 
tors?” 

McNulty shut his eyes. How often had 
he called Clipper a robber! Of course the 
fat scoundrel had never fussed about 
safety — why should he? Clipper earned 
his name by.plipping off all po'^sible cor- 
ners, taking chances that made even jet- 
happy boomers flinch. 

“All right.” McNulty agreed bitterlv. 
“Fiye quintas !” It was the same bid sub- 
mitted by other transit companies Not 
a one of them had a decent sense of corn- 
net ition. 

It W'as when Car-Bundy was ushering 
McNulty from the office that they heard 
the first uneven sound of jets outside. 

Only one ship ever made a racket like 
that — Clipper’s scow. So McNulty wait- 
ed curiously, for Clipper had told him 
that he was going into business for him- 
self. 

The rusty ship swung heavily over the 
concrete landing strips, aimed for the 
one nearest the office, blasting sooty 
smudges with an erratic waste of heat. 
Car-Bundy, at the entrance beside Mc- 
Nulty, clucked in disapproval. The strip 
had been spotless before Clipper filthed 
it up. 

The scow made a screeching landfall 
and its jets plopped to sulky mutters. 
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Clipper swung irom the pilot blister, 
waved jovially at the control tower, then 
waddled for the office. His fat frame still 
bulged in the same blue overalls and his 
stubble of whiskers was caked with dust 
and crumbs. 

“1 got a load for you.” The snag- 
toothed smile shifted from Car-Bund,y to 
McNulty. “I’m competing with you, Mr. 
McNulty !” 

“Mining phrenite!” McNulty stared. 
“Where?” 

“If that’s phrenite,” Car-Bundy inter- 
posed hurriedly, “I’ll order it unloaded. 
Your — ah — ship doesn’t look too safe!” 

“Ain’t a leak in her,” Clipper boasted. 
“And she’s chock-a-block full, too!” 

The administrator hastily beckoned a 
messenger. 

“Where’s your mine?” McNulty de- 
manded. 

“Ain’t saying.” Clipper wiped his 
mouth on a sleeve. 

McNulty tuffged his whiskers. No one 
could blame Clipper for being wary of 
claim jumpers, what with the untidy 
state of the law on Venus. But it was un- 
pleasing news. Up til! now McNulty 
owned the only phrenite mine on the 
planet: so, while Clipper dickered with 
Car-Bundy over shipping costs, he went 
to take a look at the load. 

It was high grade ore all right, as good 
as his own — which meant that his mo- 
nopoly had gone aglimmering. McNulty 
returned thoughtfully to his car. He was 
whistling a toneless dirge, bleak as a 
Scottish moor, as he (leaded for home. 

^■^IlE MINE was a sink-hole twenty 
^ miles south of Olympus, an open sore 
iu the endless stretch of jungle. Like a 
mon.stroLis soup plate full of unpleasant 
liquid, the quagmire was fed by a dozen 
little streams which drained from the 
teeming native villages. On the edge of 
this bog stood the equipment which nib- 
bled the mud for precious phrenite. 

As McNulty crossed the only dry spot 
near the crew’s quarters the damp 
streamers of fog rose from the mire to 
obscure his way. 


“Faugh!” he muttered. 

If he could only spare the money to 
drain that bog he would lay bare the for- 
tune now engulfed in muck. As it was, 
the slow seepage covered all with a slug- 
gish ooze. 

Despite the late hour, the dredges still 
slurped up the sticky mud, ladling it into 
conveyors, whence it gushed through the 
separator stages. Gray ore slid into the 
tanks, while the residue drooled slowly 
back into the swamp. The air was sticky 
with the odor of decaying matter. 

Above the clatter of dredges McNulty 
yeljpd to his partner, “Come to the of- 
fice !” 

And here he told McClanahan the 
news. It was bad. Both reali^^d the re- 
sult of having to pay higher transit 
costs, and the end was inevitable when 
added to competition from Clipper’s new 
strike. 

“We need more capital, Ian.” McClan- 
ahan rubbed his leatherv chin. “We have 
to get rid of this muck. We’ll have to 
borrow money!” 

“Over my dead body,” McNulty 
snapped. “We’ll have no other scut weaz- 
eling a, profit from our hard work.” 

McClanahan shook his grizzled head. 
They’d discussed this before. “Two more 
men got sick today. Same thing — Venus 
warts. We’ll have to ship ’em home.” 

“And pay their way!” McNulty 
groaned. Workers didn’t last long. There 
was no escape from the ever-present 
mud, the miasmic fog that rose in fun- 
goid wreaths, and native labor was out 
of question. Venusians never work — it’s 
their Carden of Eden. 

“Another thing,” McClanahan said, 
and dragged out a ledger. His gnarled 
finger pointed to their daily output. It 
had dropped again! They were twenty 
per cent under normal production. 

“The men are loafing, the hyenas! We 
checked the machines last week and we 
know they’re all right!” 

“No.” McClanahan threw down the 
book with a soggy plop. “The men are 
working.” 

When the two had first noted the drop 
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in output a few days back they’d checked 
the dredges and conveyors, even the 
tanks. It had been a heartbreaking job, 
climbing over the messy frames, and 
they had found nothing out of order. 

“Today, while you were gone,” Mc- 
Clanahan said slowly, “I looked about for 
signs of trucks or secret caches, even for 
a wee bit of piping stuck somewhere un- 
beknown.” 

“Ye think someone’s liigh-grading the 
ore?” McNulty looked aghast. 

“Mm.” The other’s nod was backed by 
years of experience in mining. “I can 
smell a rat, even in this stink. We’re los- 
ing ore. Clipper says he’s found a new 
phrenite mine some place.” 

“Ye think — ” McNulty breathed hard. 
“Ye lost your fountain pen and watch 
one time,” he agreed thoughtfully. “Clip- 
per’s a fast man at filching grub, too.” 
He scratched his crag;gy nose. “But he’s 
no magician.” 

Clipper would lift anything not solid- 
ly welded down, that was understood. 
The game of outwitting the light-fin- 
gered scow captain had kept them all on 
their toes. 

Hut now it was a game no longer. This 
was deadly serious. McNulty’s frosty 
eyes narrowed at another thought, 
roused by his own mention of magician. 
There was something that weird native 
had tried to sell him a while ago, a ma- 
chine to move his ore without effort. 
But the freak had demanded a ridicu- 
lous price for it. 

McNulty never paid ridiculous prices, 
except when men like Car-Bund v got him 
over a barrel. So he’d chased the native 
off. A fellow called Ezzo. Could it be 
that this Ezzo and Clipper were working 
together? 

But first the two partners must find 
out where the ore went. And that would 
cost money, watching and waiting. Mc- 
Nulty tugged his stringy whiskers. Time 
and money wasted while they worked 
like dogs, with no idea where to look for 
the leak, no clue to the tool or machine 
that was used. They didn’t even know 
for sure that Clipper was the guilty one. 


And then a wintry smile touched Mc- 
Nulty’s lean face. “We’ll see Tony Espo- 
setti,” he said. 

“The cook?” McClanahan blinked. 

“Ay. Tony’s doused our grub for 
months with his blasted garlic. He’s got 
tons of it. Must remind him of home.” 
McNulty tapped his' partner almost play- 
fully. “We’ll flavor the ore with it!” 

Despite Tony’s heated protests thev 
took his garlic and, while the Venus bat.s 
circled in the dark, they squeezed it tiff 
every last nubbin was gone. Next da.v 
McClanahan fed the garlic juice into the 
ore at the separator. 

If anyone noticed the odor it was put 
down as only one more note in the sym- 
phony. By night the whole output of tin- 
mine was properly scented. And the tallv 
was again below normal. 

“All right!” McNulty wrathfully pre- 
pared to leave. “I’ll watch at the spacf'- 
port till it shows up. It’ll be in Clipper’s 
scow, I bet!” He snapped a small travel- 
ing case shut. 

“You find that Ezzo and bring him 
here,” he told his partner. 

“Who? Me?” McClanahan looked out- 
raged. “Why, that — that son of misce- 
geny ain’t safe to — ” 

“Ay, .you!” McNulty rasped. “Bring 
him in. i’ll talk to him!” And, before 
the spluttering McClanahan could find 
the right words, he stamped outside. 

. T THE spaceport Car-Bundy was de- 
lighted to see him. 

“Here’s your bill — payable on the 
tenth,” he added diplomatically. “Come 
and have a drink.” 

“Ay, but only one,” McNulty decided 
frugally. Then he explained that he 
wanted to stay at the port a couple of 
days. “It’ll be a bit of a change,” he 
pointed out. 

This was quite reasonable. The space- 
port was clean as a surgical table, the 
guest rooms were positively asentic. and 
the service was djin-like. Certainly a 
change from the sink-hole, even though 
it was a little difficult to relax under the 
fussy eye of the administrator. 
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“Not that I’m really a stickler,” Car- 
Bundy added after mentioning that his 
guest needed a little sprucing up, “but 
one — ah — never knows what important 
pei'son may drop in, you understand.” 

On the second day Clipper’s scow la- 
bored over the horizon md dusted into 
port, renewing the sooty streat- in front 
of the office. The ship was rustier than 
ever and Clipper him.self, as he iovially 
greeted them, made Car-Rundy shuc'der. 

“T’ll unload that — that wreck.” the ad- 
ministrator said stiffly. “But I must in- 
sist that .you repair your jets. Just look 
at my field !” 

“Sure, sure.” Clipper spat deftly on 
it. “I’ll buv a couple of^ jets off you, if 
you wanna put ’em on the cuff.” 

“Certainly not!” Car-Bundy snapped, 
and stalked off. 

As Clipper headed for the bar, McNul- 
ty trotted across the strip to t‘'ke a look 
at the disT'eputable scow. Tt w.as ab'cady 
being unloaded and he thrust his head in 
beside the suction pipe of the unloader to 
inspect the dark tank-hold of the ship. 
There was a terrific odor of garlic. 

So! It was Clipper, high -grading the 
ore. The scut! But how‘^ McNulty in- 
spected the landing skids of the ship. 
TheT’e was only rust and soot, no swamp 
mud. He climbed to the pilot blister and 
looked for the log book. 

In the drawer was nothing but an old 
shirt, some dried sandwiches, and a set 
of brass knuckles. McNulty clucked dis- 
approval. Evidently Clipper didn’t be- 
lieve in keeping records. Also, the bulk- 
head door leading to the hold was rusted 
tightly shut. There was no chance to en- 
ter the cargo space from here, so McNul- 
ty returned outside to the unloader port. 

He was halfway through the opening 
into the hold when a grimy paw descend- 
ed on his lean shoulder. 

“Now, now !” Clipper was grinning, but 
his free hand gently swung a glubor bot- 
tle. “You seen enough, ain’t you?” 

“Ay.” McNulty slid to the ground. 

“Not that I wanna be unsociable.” 
Clipper deftly tapped his bottle on a riv- 
et, neatly severing the neck. “Here’s 
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mud !” He gurgled the beer, keeping one 
pale eye cocked on McNulty till the bottle 
was e^ Jictly one-half empty. Then he ex- 
tended it with a hospitable belch. 

“Here. A little snifter goes good after 
a hat'd day’s work.” 

McNulty \yas still struggling for 
words when Car-Bundy arrived, slightly 
out of breath. 

“See here. I'll-. Clipper,” he snapped in- 
dignantly, "you can’t go smashing glass 
on this field !” His immaculate toe pushed 
the broken glass. “There’ll be a tv/enty- 
mil charge for cleaning this!” 

“Make it fifty.” Clipper grinned and 
dropped the rest of t^e bottle with a 
foam.y ci'ash. “Tm a capitalist now.” 

TJACK at the mine again McNulty 
^ found his partner waiting impa- 
tiently. 

“About time you got back,” McClana- 
han declared aggrievedly. “Ezzo’s in the 
office — tied up.” 

The Venusian’s feelers jerked erect as 
McNultv slam.med open the door, then 
Ihey drooped forlornly again. He whim- 
>)ered. 

“So!” McNultv glared at the little fi.g- 
ure. Ezzo’s hoofs were securely man- 
acled to the chair he occupied and his 
pi'eh ensile arms were fastened in a 
squirming bundle FJcClanahan had in- 
ventively used sticky surgical tape, Mc- 
Nulty noted with approval. 

“Ye dirty scrounger!” he growled. 

“Oh, please. 1 didn’t — I wasn’t — ” 
Ezzo gabbled. Then he gulped noisily and 
started over again. “It’s all a horrible 
mistake. Oh, what a sin we did. I told 
Mr. Clipper not to do it,” he wailed. “I 
urged him desperately, but he is a ver.y 
strong-minded person.” The pink feelers 
throbbed and his eyes gleamed moistly in 
the yellow light. “Ah, gentlemen, you 
don’t know how my poor conscience longs 
to rectify this terrible crime.” 

“I bet!” McNulty agreed tartly. “So 
you and Clipper did rig up a high-grad- 
ing .stunt, you — you son of misery!” 

“Let me loose,” Ezzo whined. “Let me 
show you.” 
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“Don’t do it!” McClanahan warned 
hurriedly. “He’s hell to tie up again — 
like a mess of eels. With hoofs!” 

“Ye’ll stay tied till ye tell us how ye 
did it,” McNulty decided. 

Ezzo whinnied again, louder. 

“The disgrace of it !” His taped arms 
undulated. “Oh, the loss of self respect! 
My rings are boomerangs of folly, cii’cles 
of sorrow, alloys of — of — Mr. Clipper 
made me fasten one of them in the last 
stage of your marvelous machines. Oh, 
the imprudence, the lunacy, the — ” 

“How is it worked?” McNulty grated. 

Ezzo tearfully explained, shedding for- 
mulae as if to unburden his soul. “Never 
again!” he wailed at last, !‘Oh, what 
would my dear, dear — ” 

But the two Earthmen stamped out, 
leaving him at the mercy of his now su- 
per-sensitive conscience. They took slick- 
ers and boots with them before climbing 
the separator channels. 

Though the machinery was shut down 
for the night, the conveyors still dripped 
goo, they were cold and sticky, and alive 
with squirming marine insects which 
were stranded for the night, t’oth men 
swore as they picked their way along the 
metal runways, dodging struts and fall- 
ing gobs of mud. But at least they knew 
what they were hunting for. 

“Here it is,” McNulty hissed at last. 

His partner looked dubiously at the 
plain metal ring. It was a barrel hoop 
about large enough for a man to dive 
through. No one would suspect such an 
object. Yet, clamped to the frame of the 
last stage, the ring was so placed that a 
sizable portion of ore would fall through 
it before reaching the final conveyor. 

But when McNulty stuck his arm 
through the ring, and the arm disap- 
peared entirely, the other man looked 
more impressed. 

“And I thought it was just a— a trick 
gadget!” McNulty pulled his arm into 
view again. 

“About a third of our ore is falling 
through this ring.” McClanahan touched 
it gingerly. “And it comes out where?” 

“Clipper has the other ring in the hold 


of his ship,” McNulty guessed. “He 
doesn’t even have to load his loot.” He 
gritted his teeth, thinking of their own 
labors. 

“Toss a wad of nitro through the 
thing,” McClanahan snarled. 

“Clipper’s at the spaceport. We might 
damage othei's.” McNulty wiped a gob of 
muck from his sleeve and tossed it 
through the ring, where it vanished. “We 
don’t w'ant any law suits.” 

Then he stared after the vanished gob 
of muck. The disposal of that sticky 
mass was suggesting another idea. Mc- 
Nulty smiled foi’ebodingly. 

Leaving his partner to unfasten the 
ring, he hurried to their little office. Ig- 
noring Ezzo’s wails, he searched for the 
depth charts of the sink-hole. He was 
poring over these when his partner 
joined him. 

“The ring’s off. Now what?” 

“We’ll wait.” McNulty rubbed his lean 
hands. “Ay, we’ll wait!” 

Clipper would be hoisting a few beers 
during the evening. He’d take off in the 
morning — late, as usual. He wouldn’t fly 
far, probably justfpruise about while the 
ring filled his hold with precious phren- 
ite. The picture made McNulty gnash 
his teeth — Clipper floated in comfort 
aloft till he was loaded. Then he’d land 
at Olympus Spaceport and most likely 
complain to Car-Bundy of a hard day’s 
work. 

“Just wait,” McNulty growled. “Ay, 
just wait!” Then he turned iiascibly to 
the whimpering Ezzo. “Shut up! Ye’ll 
go loose when we’re through.” 

I T WAS nearly noon the next day when 
the partners climbed aboard their 
aquaplane with the ring. 

The little plane threshed a mile out 
across the soupy quag, then McNulty 
shut off the jet and it leveled with a 
gentle splat. He taxied slowly, while Mc- 
Clanahan checked the depth chart; then 
halted. The sink-hole was a hundred and 
fifty feet deep here. 

“Good. Toss the ring over,” McNulty 
ordered. 
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“The ring’s worth a fortune!" McClan- 
ahan ejaculated. 

“Not this one alone.” McNulty smiled 
grimly, “unless w'e use it.” 

“Dow'n there’?” Ilis partner pointed to 
the slimy depths. 

“Ay.” McNulty’s whiskers feathered 
out in a grin. “On the bottom there’ll be 
a mite of pressure. That water and muck 
goes in our ring — and comes outw'here’?” 

McClanahan stared. Then his owm dour 
features lighted. He even guffaw'ed. He 
was still chortling as the ring slid re- 
luctantly into the ooze. Almost immedi- 
ately a curT’ent was evident, there w'as a 
sluggish, but definite, stream toward the 
disappearing ring. 

“Man, what a sweet way to dispose of 
our biggest problem !” 

“I want to see Clipper when he lands,” 
McNulty chuckled drily, then gunned the 
little aquaplane from its sticky bed. 
“Let’s get to Olympus Spaceport.” 

In the car they bounced swiftly for the 
port. 

Not' did they ai'rive any too soon. Even 
as they alighted neai' the sti'ips they 
could hear the stentorious thi’ummingof 
jets. Car-Hundy emeiged fi'om his of- 
fice. a haunted look on his chubby face. 

“Glippei’ again,” he said. There was 
pained resignation in his tone, while 
his blue eyes rested sorrowfully on the 
fi-eshly sci'ubbed I'unways.. 

Clippei- was in a hurry. He had been 
aloft when McClanahan dropped the ring 
into the sink-hole. Now he came in, bum- 
bling low over Olympus, with drivers 
scT'eaming wide open. His landing jets 
seethed red, then purple, but he lost alti- 
tude in alarming wallows despite their 
teri'ific blasting. 

The very' aii- shivered with the sti'ain. 
Other ships on the field thundered hur- 
riedly- into the clear-, wTile maintenance 
men scooted for safety. Car-Bundy 
grabbed a passing mechanic. 

“Call the control tower! That idiot’s 
carrying double load. Warn him off — 
he’ll tear up the strips.” 

Even as the messenger I’an, Clipper 
circled i^ flaming desperation. His star- 
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board jet coughed ledly, belched a black 
fog, then ignitor pieces bounced along 
the field. 

“Oh! Oh my!” Car-Bundy shut his 
eyes as the ship pan-caked like a di'opped 
watermelon. 

With a ci'unching thud that split a 
dozen seams, it bounced, scattering slush 
fiom the cracks. Chunks of conciete 
splintei-ed fi'om the strip in a final gi ind- 
ing screech as the scow slid to a lopsided 
halt. Dust and smoke swirled over the 
acres of field. 

“I’ve seen better landings,” McClana- 
han observed. 

Fi'om the toi'ii ship gobs of sticky 
liquid began to well. The stuff slid over 
the concrete, oozing out in a creeping cii'- 
cle that bore with it a squii'ming mass. 
Miilti-legged wrigglers and eel-like 
things w-aved helpless tentacles, w-hile 
the stench of rotting vegetation was 
blasted on high as the jets gave one last 
weary bloop. 

There was a moment of stunned si- 
lence. Dust settled slowdyy 

Then the pilot blister burst open to 
eject a new gout of muck, this time 
bearing in its clutch the stT'uggling form 
of Clipper. 

“Get the crash wagon!” shouted Car- 
Rundy. “No — call the police!” 

l\/rcNin.TY hurried foi'waT'd with the 
rest. The rusted door to the hold 
must have given way, judging by the 
steady di'ool fi'om the pilot blister. Con- 
sidering the handicap, Clipper had done a 
marvelous job of flying. Even McNulty 
had to admit he was quite a pilot. 

Clipper had exti'icated himself from 
the creeping flood and was trying to 
sci'ape himself on a section of di'v pav- 
ing, now upended. Cai'-Bundy- sei-zed his 
arm, then let go suddenly. 

“Get that — that abomination off my 
field !’’ he shrieked. 

“Take it off yourself!” Clipper gasped. 
His bleary eyes swept the faces around 
him. “That was a dirty trick, Mr. Mc- 
Nulty,” he said in grieved tones. 

“How could you load so much filth?” 
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Car-Bundy danced around the expand- 
ing blot. “It’s — it’s ghastly!” 

“It’ll sooh cover the entire field,” Mc- 
Nulty added. 

“No!” The chubby administrator tore 
his blond hair, then hastily backed off as 
the green mud touched his white shoes. 
“Get that — that ark off my field!” he 
shouted. 

“1 can’t,” Clipper argued. “Let me 
dump the load, then maybe I can take 
off.” 

“On my field ! Use my field for a — a — ” 
Car-Bundy’s face was mottled. “You 
take off,” he choked. “Right now I’m 
charging you a hundred quintas a minute 
for space — and Ftp going to sue for dam- 
ages. I’ll have your license !” 

“It’s a holdup!” Clipper yelled indig- 
nantly. “You big outfits always picking 
on the little guy! By hell. I’ll — ” ’ 

McNulty dragged the sticky Clipper 
aside. 

“Ye stole those rings,” he accused. 
“F’ie! Robbing a poor native!” As Clip- 
per tried to protest, he went on. “Any- 
way, one ring is at the bottom of my 
sink-hole. The other will spew muck till 
the hole is dry — but I might give you a 
fair price for the pair.” 

Clipper sneered, then he nervously 
eyed the muttering mob around him. The 
wail of police sirens drew nearer. 


“I’ll give you enough for a down pay- 
ment on another scow,” McNulty prod- 
ded. 

“Gimme a contrack to haul all your 
grub and equipment too,” Clipper urged 
hastily. “I got to make a livjng!” 

McNulty nodded. After all, Clipper 
was an expert pilot — and cheap too. “But 
what about that native, Ezzo?” 

“Ezzo owns half of all I got,” the fat 
man groaned. “We made a deal. I 
thought — ” 

“Then I’ll see he gets his proper 
share!” McNulty cut in sharply. “Now, 
where’s that other ring’?” 

It was a tough job to remove the ring 
from Clipper’s scow, but Car-Bundy 
eagerly hustled his men to help. They 
dragged it from the field, trailing a final 
stream of muck. McNulty anchored it in 
a deserted valley a few miles off. 

Ten days later his mine was dry and 
the phrenite was filling his storage 
tanks. 

He shipped one ring to Earth, while 
into the other he poured the ore. With 
instantaneous transit — at no cost — he 
was out of the red. He and his partner 
could laugh at Car-Bundy. Ay, they could 
even contract to deliver the mails. 

And any time he grew tired of Venus, 
McNulty could hop through the ring 
himself, straight to Earth, 
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taii'l illi'fiw this new batch at bliii with a three- 
hay rleahline. And ne can't let anyone el'-c do 
ihe lead picinres. . . . 

Ye gods— the departments are ten <lays late! 
Ih) yon want to go to press without 'em? . .. . 

< hech this cover, willya? 1 can’t find a scene 
in the s'ory that looks anything like this! 

d'here’.s a tan outside to see you. . . . 

Listen, we can use a page of liook reviews 
here in the hack. Re:id four or five of these 
hooks— take an hour—and gimme about two 
(ohnnns righl here. Sure, pick any fotir or five. 
'I'here's only nineteen waiting to be reail. . . . 

Say, we still need three' shorts and a novelet 
for the next isli. . . . 

r.ook. did vou See this.? Two of these stories 
you got scheduled tor this jsh have practically 
(he siuue plot. . . . 

Can't we do soiiiething about the reading? 
There are stories frotn IdU) on the hottoni of 
lh.it pile. . . . 

There's a fan oipside to see yoti. . . . 

Hey, you know you got BLALS in practically 
every one of the illos in this issue? Damn thing 
looks like a /.no. . . . 

Did you send those covers to the Clii conven- 
1 ion ? , . . 

Ib're's the fourth letter front this guy asking 
when the hell are we going to read his storv. 
We iKiiiuced it two weeks ago , . . what's tlie 
matter with the muilrnoin? . , . 

.... tor page elevi'U. Just whip up a nice 
little Idler about the latest cosiiiotron at Brook- 
ha.v<m. . . . 

Take rare of these relrasc.s for TV, will 
you f . . . 

Say, I've got a great idea for a scienee-tic- 
tion comic! Look over this svnopsj.; for me, 
willya? . . . 

There'.s a fan outside to .see you. . , . 

. . . great publicity. Just syiiopsize about 
Iwc-tiiy of the best novels we’ve run ami this 
guy says it's a sure thing. . . . 

.if a rocket pushes against the air. how 
can it fly in a vacuum? . . . 

. , this guy sayas he‘’s gonna cancel his sub- 
scription if the magazines don't ' stop coming 
all rolled, up. . . . 

J.'ick Vance is so Henry Kuttuer ! . . . 

..... fan convention next month at .Sauer- 
hiateu Tavern in East Liverwurst, N. J. Just 
make a short speech, answer questions from the 
floor, and britig along four or five Patti cover.s 


and some Finlay black and whiles. . .. . 

.... wish to write for your magazine. .Kindly 
send full details as to the stories you use and 
how iinicli you will pay me, , . . 

We caii'l use that .story you advertised last 
month . . , the novel ran way over-letigth. . . . 

.... can you tell me the psetidonvius of the 
following: Henry Kuttuer, Ktibert Heiideiii, 
van \’iigt. ... 

Ibis title is lousy. ( mt some t|uirk brilliant 
suggestions for a new one? . , . 

Hey, where are vou goin,g with inv desk? 
To have it REPAINTED? NOli’f 
There's a fan outside to see vou. . . . 



F iR.Sd' reactions to the new cover torniat, 
wlitdi saw light with the July .issue, have 
now inundated .Standard's offices. No use our 
discussing them heforehaud — they're all articu- 
late enough { what an understatement I ) so .See 
for yourself. 

FEM FAN FUN 

by Diane Tenglin 

Dear .Sam: Coiigratiilations I The new cover 
designs are wonderful. Snperb. They're even good 1 
J espceially like the new ST.AR.TI.INC lieadiiig. 
It looks a lot neater. Is" ST.VRTI.INL goin.g slick? 

I liank .goodness no. 'I he iiisitle is almost the same 
-■ iiiwv contents page is all. 

PAS.SPOR'r TD P.VX was very .goon. .About 
KenFost rosseii's best so far. Let a halter on that 
hid, .Sam. He's goo<l. 'Hie other.s weren't spectar- 
iilar but not a stinker in file lot. Hood ending on 
COURTES'i' CALL,. Lnexpeefed. 

( an I get in a iiiii.g for llie "National Fantasy 
I- an Ferleieition," the best chib ever? AVhelhtr 
you're interested in aetive fandom, correspoiidenls, 
or are just an innocent hystaiider, the N-h'’ is (or 
yon. 

< )ll. yes, the cover. Very good! Just about per- 
fect. I may be a little off lliough, 1 like peotile on 
mv covers. Not necessarily uncovered; just people 
doing something. Who wa.s that, Ivy the way? As 
usual eoulilii’t litid any name. 

Well, what do ytvu know? Not a single gripe in 
the whole letter! — 626 Ufijlier^ Hur liiu/lon , lojva. 

It was Schoniburg. His name's ou it. . , . 

DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 

by Richard Geis 

L)e:ar Sam: 1 thank you, and vvhoever else is 
responsible, for tliat wondei Tut view format ou the 
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July rover, li’s beautifully neal. clean looking, no 
cluttor ... a proper cover for a science-fiction 
magazine. Once again heartfelt thanks. No longer 
will 1 fold your magazine with the cover inward, 
no longer will 1 apologize to that rpiestioning raised 
eyebrow from some of my best friends. I notice 
that the contents iiage is boasting the same kind (.>f 
charge. Keep it up, .Sam, K> (ihu, maybe trimmed 
edges aren’t too much to hope tor after all, 

P.NSSPOR r TO PAX was a real line novel. 
That narrative hook caught me right between the 
eyes and I couldn’t get loose imtil I’d finished the 
story. It was two AM before 1 got to bed. Mr. 
('rosseii is a very good writer. A very good science- 
ticti(.m writer, fn fact, he's almost too good to 
suddenly blossom forth as he has. Is it possible he 
could be a non deplume for "that man'’? Okay, 
okay, stop grinding your teeth like that, Sam, 1 was 
only kidding. Still. . . . 

COLT. I SION slipped dow n my gullet easily. 
thoHgii it left a sweetish aftertaste. Raymond !■'. 
Jones turned out a good "diaracter change” story, 
but it seemed too jiat, too contrived. 

Of the short .stories. T liked COURTItSV 
best. Ross Roeklynne hasn't appeared in START- 
f.INO STORIKS for a long lime if my memory 
serves. 

Td like your reaction to an opinion about scienee- 
liction and fans that a former friend of mine ad- 
vanced. What he said was something like this ; 
"You guys have a ehronie malady called Literary 
Pretentions. Usually caused by deep feelings of 
inferiority. Lor years you’ve been sneered at and 
called crackpots, fools, and worse. Now, with 
rockets and atomic weapons commonplace, and 
space travel a real possibility, you guys are having 
delusions of grandeur. You think all of a sudden 
you’re rosi)Cctable and making a (jreat Contribu- 
tion to l.iteralure. Damned little of that stuff i.s 
eveu barely readable, and the best yon produce is 
just barely wortli the time of a .serious reader. And 
then only for pure cntertaimiicnt of escape read- 
ing." 

Now' hold it, Sam, That's what he said. Not 
Me. (If course 1 haven’t sixjkcii to him since, and 
1 am sneaking out tonight to hof.)hy-trap his car. 
.As a lo.val fan I felt tliat was the least I could do. 
Mowevei'. a little voice deep within me keeps whis- 
pering that he may be partly riglit. — 26.V N, Mis- 
sissil'I’i. Porllaiid 12, Oregon . Apt. 106, 

When your dyspeptic friend .said "Yon guy.'i 
are .suffering from l.iterary I’relentions.’' how 
iniich territory was he taking in with the ap- 
pelation of "you guys"? (Shouldn't it he souse 
guys?) If he means everybody coiineeted with 
seieiice lietioii he is bui'hling through his space 
hat hecatise i never yet saw the blanket state- 
ment that was big e]iougl) to eover everybody 
without some toes stiekitig out. On tlie other 
liand, tliei-e's no real reason why .science hetion 
shouldn’t produce .some real literature, accid- 
entally or otherwise, and it is a narrow-minded 
charactei- who is pre-convinced it won’t. No- 
body in h*is riglit mind is saying tliat everything 
in science tiction is literature — sure there’s a 
lot of crud published, but there’s a lot of crud 


published elsewhere too, nias(|iierading under 
tlie gui.se of modern literature and .stuff, hit 
on you for your wavering. Riehard. 

NO CHARACTER 

by Lawrence Baidowsky 

Dear Sam : I rpiietly walked up to the news- 
stand on 23i‘d Street and asked the dealer to give 
me a copy of .Startling Stories. I imt down a quar- 
ter and he handed the magazine to me. The little 
man wa.s shocked and passers-by were hoirihcti to 
fiear me utter "egad, gadzooks, omigosh," anti other 
equally profane word.s expre.ssing c.vtreme emo- 
tion (corny, isn't it?) It was the July cover of 
S.S. that caused this display. 1 w'as pleasantly 
surprised to see a eover by Schomburg that was 
not smeared with printing. 1 liked the new layout 
of the cover and I tiopc that this policy continues. 
I have not read the stories yet but they look good. 

I have really written this letter to discuss your 
letter column "The Kther Vibrates.” 1 have com- 
I>ared the letter column of the last few years with 
that of the letter eoliimn of before lh47. 1 have 
found that your letter column has become too 
formal and rather humorless, frankly vour Idler 
eohimn lacks "character.” I have found out that 
before 1947 your tetter column had more humor 
to it. Behold! 1 have discovered the reason why. 

Before 1947 "The hither Vibrates’’ was domi- 
nated by a character named “.Sergeant .Saturn” and 
some other thin.gs named Frog Fyes, Wart Fars, 
Xeno ( a Martian brew made out of the unsavory 
juice of the Kiwi plant), and some other concoc- 
tions too obnoxious to mention. 

\’ery few readers realized that Sergeant Satmn 
was just a psychological factor introduced by a 
smart editor to give bis letter column diaractei-. It 
made everything seem more friendly and witty. 
Imagine how horrified readers would be if they 
saw last is.sue’s stories rated in terms of jugs ol 
Xeno, or in terms of wee little men as some stories 
were then lated. ' ft is really too bad that reader 
opinion was turned against .Sergeant .Saturn \ye- 
cause it was being overdone. 

In order not to liave assassin.s in front of my 
house I will say that 1 am not in favoi- of the le- 
turn of .‘sergeant .Saturn. What I do suggest is 
that yon make “The Kther X'ibrates” less formal 
and add some humor to it. I think that this will 
make it more enjoyable and interesling. — >il7 Hast 
170th .Street. Broii.r 60. .Yew York. 

Is tlicro a revolver in the house? Not foi 
yoii. Baidowsky, for me. Here was I under the 
naive impression that 1 was getting off a quiet 
fjnip now and then and the man asks for humor | 
Or is it strictly tlie “Frog F'.yes pass the Zeno” 
type f)f humor you find funny? In that case, 
approach and let me whisper in your shell-like 
ear (conch shell, he means ) ; ll'e'vc got Salurn, 
liyes and H 'art liar.'! locked in the ha.se~ 
tn^t with 402 jugs of Zeno. Does you want to 
join the parly, drop in at 10 Hast 40th any after- 
noon and we’ll see that you gel into the .same 
cell. 
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THE ELVES MARCH 

by Les Cole 

Dear Sani : Many thanks are due you, and I have 
delayed out of (1) sheer inertia and (2) writing 
things like stories. (15,000 words last week, and 
if that doesn't iinpre.ss you, it impresses me in 
narcissistic fashion.) 

Firstly, tlianks for the kind rejection slip on 
that last, 'f'his is important; llierc are editors who 
don't know' how to write a rejection slip. 

Thanks for the change in cover on SS. I was 
completely howled over, ft was a very fine cover, 
a very fine contents page, and what in hell has 
happened? Non aren't aware of it, of course, but 
you ruined a fine gag of mine. I'm speaking in 
Chicago on the moon claim, and I had a lovely 
slide planned. It was a parody of .SS cover. In 
faet, 1 had gone .so far as to letter the damn thing 
in the old style: the title was Startling Tsorus, etc. 
In (act. s-f fans t,eing what they are, I think I'll 
run it anyway, for no one will he the wiser. 

Thanks for tlie egohoo. Tliis we have put in 
the .scrap hook niider tfie heading, "One Way To 
(let Onto .^ Contents Page." We haveti't fiad so 
mueh fun since tfie story broke. Incidentally, I 
don't know whether you’re aware of it, but there 
was a follow-up which got on some national wires. 
We received <mr reply from Schachter. It was 
about what you’d expect. Rut we had planned for 
such a bnisti-off, and thereupon — following legal 
precedent announced that since no one knew any- 
thing about the matter, we were seizing the land 
and liolding it against all comers. So far we have 
iiof been I'hallenged. except by the usual a.ssort- 
ment of crack-])(>ts. 

fini the tiling was a lot of fun. .'ks nearly as we 
I an figure, we got world-wide publicity: we have 
some clippings from .Australia, Paraguay (that one 
is a dilly ; it makes me out to be a geological 
debutante according to onr translation, which may 
lie in error), and we made finite a few F.ngHsh 
papers. Wish 1 knew what the Russian papers said. 
Don F'ahim has a re-cap of the claim bnsiuess in 
the next Rd ; check it if you’re interested. 

.So, the thanksing has been done. Hope to meet 
yon in Chicago. — 6J4 NorveU St., FJ Cerrito S, 
Calif. 

if any of you are unfortunate enough to 
liave missed the July issue of S.S, then you 
missed the filler titled l.KS .A.ND E.S 
Cl.AIM THE MOON which recounted the 
adventures of our faithful correspondent in try- 
ing to get the L'nited Nations to recognize a 
claim to a chunk of the moon and in beating off 
Alex X'iclor ( inventor of the Victor talking 
niaehiiie ) who says the moon is fii.t. More fun. 
Olad this adveiUnre in real estate hasn’t clipped 
yfinr writing time. f.es. As for ruining yonr 
chalk talk on .SS, all I've got to say is heh-heh. 

THE HEART OF TEXAS 

by B. C. Warner, Vice- Pres. 

Texas Fan Club 

Dear Smirking .Sam : Loosen your Donhle-0 
Blaster and make preparations for defending your 


unworthy hide. A^on dared to change the design 
of the co\er and contents page! Oh, Spats! How 
could you? 1 get used to seeing .ST.ARTl.INO 
STORlFkS .splotched all over tlie top of the cover 
in a slight curve, and you have to go and change 
it to a straight type — and make the illo a mere 6 
by 6 and 2/I6ths! It's hideous. What’s the idea? 
Trying to add a little maturity or something? 
(Don’t get me wrong, Old thing. I'm not trying to 
start a maturity or not to be maturity controversy.) 
.And tlie contents page. L'gli 1 .No! Ten million 
times never! 

.Ah, hut yon are forgiven. (Temporarily, at 
least, that is, I mean to, yon know. say. Cfni- 
fnsiiig?) i'he illos, with the. e.xceptioii of one or 
two. wei'e just |■ighl--and how ! Oh, that Finlay. 
He's niv favf"'ite Fantasy illustrator, you know. 
Cartier's imih favoiiie science fiction aitist. (Very 
.S(rong Hint; .As .SS and IWS are science fic- 
tion mags, why not get Cartier to do some illos? 
Other mags have broken .-AS's monopoly on him — 
why not you? Hint Completed.) 

The stories were good. More said would be 
superfluous. 

In case this letter infiltrates the blnc-pencil tine, 
I should like to urge any and all fen in the glorious 
and exulted vtate of the l'nited States of Texas 
to get in touch with me for ini orniation about the 
newly formed TFXAS F.AN CI.L’B. A\'e need 
menihers badly, t'ouinion gang! 

Still sex is getting its usual heating and praise 
in the letter column. .As for iiiysclf. I shal! yiraise 
it anytime. A eali. it’s used widely. It’s 'opposed to 
be. .Some peo()le seem to tliink that it’s indecent 
and iiimiatiire in a good s-f story. But I'm sure 
tlie\' use it-, ficuefits in their own ways. If it 
weren't for this thing calk'd .-rx - \V 1 1 F-R F 
W OULD WF BF.? I'm afraid we wouldn't. 

Ehit opioii ( tsk, such stielling) opinions, that it, 
are for everyone*, and 1 like to respect them all. 

See you arottnd. P. O. Ho.r 6.i ffc.s.vmflv, J'e.ra.r 

A’ott’vc got a kindred spirit in the boy from 
Brooklyn below here, R. O. Couldn’t you make 
him an honorary Texan, or 'omething ? 

THE OLD GUARD 

by Ray Capella 

Dear Mines : .'sain, boy, what have yon did? What 
is yon done? How can — now sec vvliat you've done? 
A our sudden change in SS has mined my .sense 
of expression 1 

I know — it seetiis I heard a little bird say there 
were going to he some changes made in your ccivers. 
But— not Tills! Didn't you know that tlie mast- 
head of a mag and its lettering make np a lot of its 
personality? A’ou is just syHiiled the latter in SS! 

Maybe yon- or say, your art boys — thought 
THIS type of title would .'ave space, and keep the 
lettering out of paintings. Well — granted it does, 
blit the design and color make it look like one of 
those tlind-and-blitiider irtil]> inag.s on the news- 
stamls today. A’onr former ty[>e of lettering would 
keep tlie niag's personality even if .SS went digest- 
size and the lettering was cut down to size — but in 
the same type! 

Why not do that now? If what yon want to do 
it to save cover space, you can vise the former 
title, but only in a .smaller .size! -And if yon want 
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to ktep lettering off your eover-paintings, then 
shove said diminished title onto a strip miming 
along the top, wiili the rest of the blurb. The 
story titles can be put in a strip running along the 
bottom of the page — a strip preferably the same 
ixilor as the uiiper one. .^s it is, with margins all 
around, it's mighty unattractive. This mi.gbt be one 
fan’s opinion btit I believe there's a majority with 
me. 

Among mags puhlisliing botlt .stl n fts tfanta.sy, 
Y'knovi' I there s only two that hare done so suc- 
cessfully. and pubbed good novels continuously. 
One is a bi-monthly. The other is SS. and it cer- 
tainly had an edge over the tormer. .So don't go 
spoiling its natural-born individuality. Otherwise-:- 
S.S is as terrif as usual-cover-pic included. 

Might as well go on to re(|uest for Brackett. 
Bli.sh. ’ll Kred Brown — preferably long novels, (fot 
any around? I’ll leave you with these tlioiights. . . . 

“Out of the minds of fan ofttinies coinc BKMs.’’ 
— 480 ( 'Union Ai'e. lirooklyn lO. .V.K. 

Egad, somebody’s always trying to throw 
sand in the gears of progress. But so help us, 
these two were the only letters srptawking about 
the change and we pritited both of tlieni to show 
how disgustingly fair vve are. Jnst a couple of 
hard-shelled lil tK'apers, as Pogo would say. 

CHU CHU 

by J. Martin Graetz 

Dear .Sam: It's Beautiful! The tirsl glanee is 
even more startling that the old lightning lettered 
cover. And the Schomberg is great! Marvelous 
detail. 

■Seruiusly land who wasn't before?) it is a step 
like this that helps bring the Stf pulp out of the 
ordinary pulp eategory. The farther from sensa- 
tionalism that you get, tiie more it speaks tor stf- 
doin. .\s far as the new cover, I think it is as 
good a layout, if not better one, than on some 
slicks. .A bordered painting, free of print, spnare 
letters, and what I hope will beeome an nnehang- 
ing color scheme on the spine, are all marks of a 
fine niagazitie. 1 like that yellow and red division 
of the cover. 

rite contents iiage is good looking, too. ^’ou 
finally got rid of the Roman nnmerals. but I 
nnfieed that the next-issiic date was skipped. 

And now to TEV, (expression of Inst and avar- 
ice.) 

I'irst blood is drawn by Coyote Seibel. Just a 
.scratch, however. He didn't leave much for us. 
But even if he doesn't believe in mythotogy, he 
shouldn't stick an extra "I” in Thomas Bnlfmch's 
name. Or maybe there’s a joker in 'the composing 
rcKim ? 

Wot? No .Vloskowitz-tor-Cap-Fntnrc plea? 

I’ve carefully avoided any controversy abotit sex 
in s-f. booking over tlie letters, 1 tbink that if I 
said anything, I would he hearing anguished cries 
of '‘Plagiarism!" I’ll jnst say that 1 agree com- 
pletely with Peggy I'ryc. and with (iregg Oopsla, 
Jim Harmon, and Rich (ieis. ritcy’ve said it, no 
need for me to say it again. 

PIea.se, Sam, no more population figgers. ’Twas 
bad enough before, but now with an S curve. . . . ! 

Let’s to the stories. .Shorts first. (I know this 
is cemtrary to custom, but it's the way I read ’em.) 
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A.s far as I’m concerned, England was discovered 
So that .Artliur Clarke could have a place to write 
stuff like ALL I'HK IT.MK IN I'HK WORLD. 

I dumio about XICW UN I V IvRSIC Too much 
left unsaid. Who was /aroii and how diil lie get 
to be ruler vSic? Otherwise a good story. 

THL BK.ST Pt)LW Y started out like too niaiiy 
inva.siou .stories told front the viewpoint of tin 
alien, but t liked the idea worked in. .N dig at 
onr dear old advertising-and-in'opagaiida society. 
Ever notice, when you come right down to it, tliat 
advertising and propaganda are the same? Soaii 
vs. Detergent, 2l)-iiicli tube vs. 21-iiieli. Democrat 
vs. Republican. Commiini.sin vs. Democraiy vnil 
Samuel E. Public lias to absorb it all w iiliont a 
word. Tliatik God for I'EV'I 

Other shorts were gooil. I got a kick out of 
Lemuel Ffiggiiis. 

COI.I.LSION was a very piod novelet, A solid 
story that you like to see often. Nobody expects 
every story in every mag to be a collectors’ item. 

PASSPORT TO P.^X was another good, read- 
able story. One r|uestion, though. If Caristia 
meant to save Jair Holding, why did the steel 
bale ( Page 28 ) swerve over him as he jmnpeil 
out of the way. Maybe she was jnst tired. Or 
suthin'. 

Say, why don’t yon grab a hold of Walter Miller, 
Jr., again? .Since you ran SONG OE VOKHU, 
I've seen his work in almost every other stfmg 
(ooh, what I said!) 'eept the Thriltwins. How 
about it? 

Well goo’by for now. But gimme room for a 
plea. I f there's anyone listening that is a wheel in 
the INTERNATfONAf, SCIENTIEICTIONAL 
COL'NCTL, 

WHEN IN the: name; OE (,E1U DO 1 GET 
MY MEMBERSHIP CARD? 

Till then, my address remains. — 80/ So. .52 St., 
Omaha Sehra.'^ka. 

This kind of letter is always unsettling. 
Every time we get ready to jump on Marty 
with our special hob-iiailed-boots-for- jimiping- 
ou-feu, he .says something eompliuientiiry and 
this throws us off babitice and we like to break 
our neck. Probably a plot. Wtitch those coni- 
pliments, kid. 

A LOW ROAR 

by Peter Frailey 

Dear Sam; 1 suppose I should start off by giving 
voire to an ear-.splitting howl of approval, but, 
being sedate by nature, 1 shall herewith utter a 
mildly dull roar in prai.se of the new cover larlicy, 
I always did like Schomhurg anyway, and the new 
format “does it up brown.” (T don't know where 
I picked that up; it just popped into my head and 
out of my fingers.) 

TEV was good as u.stial, but I’m lalting that 
you're going to regret that half-lormed invitation 
to Sabretooth Seibel anent his submitting a manus- 
cript (?) to prove his capacity as a genius. 

A box of gift-wrapped skyrockets to Peggy 
Kaye for the most sensible letter in guite some 
time. 

Having had the impulse to write this letter be- 
fore I finished the mag, I can't comment on the 
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( fossen opiis, hut if it measures up to bis previous 
work —oil hoy! One thing puzzles me. Sam — in 
the Clarke short, Ashton was faced with loneliness 
and isolation as the only alternative to dropping 
the field. However, the field had a radius of 
seven feet, so why couldn’t he have walked up 
to sonic pretty girl and enveloped her in the 
field too? ft would have spoiled the ending, but it's 
perfectly logical. (You and your education! — Kd.) 

One iiarting shot, and I’ll quit. I am an amateur 
artist of sort.s, and if anyone running a fanzine 
along the Eastern Seaboard would like some art- 
work. cartoons, or just about anything at all. I'll 
he glad to hear from them. 

Thanks for lisf’iihi'. Sam, — 5055 Bradley BBa/i. 
^4 Beihesda 14. Md. 

Snarly .Seibe! knows better'n to .send me any 
stories. .So long as he doesn’t write any he can 
be superior about the junk we publish, but the 
niinutes he desecrates a ream of white paper 
and offers it, .still hot and palpitatiiyg, for public 
criticisni. he’s a dead duck. 

^’ou should be ixipular, a lot of fanzine eds 
are screaming' for art v\ork and stories. Hood 
luck. 

BACK NUMBER DEPT. 

by Vernon Hough 

Ifeai' Ed: T am writing to ask a favour of you, 
not to tell you how good your magazine is. (Tbougb 
1 don't dispute the fact that it is most completely 
e.’iccllent ). Recently, (within the last six years), 
either 'I W S or STARTLING STORIES printed 
a story entitled THE BLACK GALAXY. Is it 
ixissiblc to get that is.siie of one or the other of your 
tine mag.s which contains this story? If you can- 
not supply' me with this copy, then would you 
please forward this letter to some fan wlio could ? 
I wonder if I could possiblv get the other storv 
of that series? (THE STORY OF ROD C.ANT- 
REI.L). I would be willing to pay full price or 
more for either of these mags, (or both), provid- 
ing that they are in fair shape, i.e. no pages mis.s- 
iiig or torn. Congratulations for vour fine maga- 
zine. by all means KEEP I’P THE GOOD 
WORK!'! — Rimhry. Alberta. Canada. 

'I'HK STORY OF ROD CANTREIJ. ap- 
peared in S'lWRTLI NG .STORIE.S for lanu- 
ary 1940. THE BLACK GALAXY appeared 
in the uc.xt issue, .March, 1949. Unfortunatelv, 
as I i)ave had lo explain before, we do not stock 
any hack copies. But this letter .should get vou 
sMiiic responses from people who might have 
the ones you need. 

HONI son QUI MAL Y PENSE 

by Fletcher Holding 

Dear .Sam: (iood taste, it would seem to me, 
indicates that an initial letter to any .SF mag 
should at least be friendly. Blasting one’.s way in 
has little merit from the viewpoint of social proto- 
col, So, before laiiiichiiig into the purpose of this 
letter, Ed like to say to you, Mr. Editor, that you 


sell a lot of magazine for a little quarter. You 
manifest excellent taste in the choice of .stories, 
the art work is quite .good and tlie editorials indi- 
cate the presence of an active, impartial and humor- 
ous intelli, genre. Your publication is a source of 
entei'tainment to me the work behind which docs 
not go unappreciated. 

NOW, you anti-sex morons, read me! There i.s 
inst ONE race Homo Sapiens. It consi.sts of two 
divisions, male and female. .Aside from the isolated 
situations in which the author chooses to develop a 
plot wherein the presence of a man or a woman 
(or men or women) would he extraneous to tl}e 
narrative, how mi.ght he write a to.gical story deal- 
ing with Innnan beings while ignoring these divi- 
sion.s? It it not common knowdedge that the whole 
consists of it’s component parts; i.e., people equal 
men and uomcn? And is it not true that minus a 
few eveeptions, the typical science fiction at least 
■attempts a fair and logical treatment of tlic subject 
with which it deals? 

.So to the syllogism’s conclusion: a story dealing 
with people as we know them must neccs.sarily deal 
with men and women, or women and men, if you 
prefer that arrangement. 

Now the Iiaid part. In a human Ix'in.g there is 
what psychology calls a “reproductive drive.” It 
is commonly known by the less ostentatious term, 
“sex.’' Tin's sex drive is instinctual, ubiquitous and 
NORMAL. If one did not object to committing 
oneself, one might even go so far as to describe 
it as, “pleasant.” 

But re.gardlcss of one’s personal attitudes to- 
ward “it.’’ one must admit that it is present, active, 
and must be eontended with. When a writer 
desi-ribes a singularly appealing female anatomy, 
devotes a number of words to the desire apparent 
ill moist sensual lips or a perfect male specimen, 
ho i.s merely permitting the reader a glance or a 
prolon.gcd ovaluation. through his character’s eyes. 
He is not being smutty, he doe.s not have a fixa- 
tion, his mind is not warped. He is, quite simply, 
relating one facet of his cliaracter's nature which 
is essential to telling that character’s wliole story. 

Or. in infinitely simple words, sex can only be 
nasty to a nasty mind. The road runs both ways. 
If tlie reader regards the phrases that pertain to 
sex as distasteful, the fault lies within his mind, 
and not in the phrases he reads. Since S.S has 
never been lurid, sensational or pornographic, siicli 
interpretations must needs exist in the cerebrum 
of the individual. 

If you print this, Sain, Thanks. — Ba.r IH2. Mam- 
taalh .S'A/'f/pp.c. YeUnv'stone Park. IVyominr/. 

I'lianks for the a:ssist — there's little 1 need 
add to that. And a bow to v'oti for the mention 
of the work whicli maybe doesn't show around 
the edges of .S.S, but which gets mighty' hectic 
at tinics. Good taste, of course, is somctliing 
contro'.'cr.si.d itself, but the heartening' thing is 
that you get as much correlation as you do froni 
people whose judgment you can respeet. 

HE MEANS STARTLED 

by Craig Sutton 

Dear Sam ; I am astounded . . amazed . . flan- 
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bergasted! Vour short stories in the July ish were 
yood! Yes, after that long, uneventful — even bor- 
ing — age when you had no story worth that name, 
the dearth has at least tem^rarily ceased. I won’t 
say all were good ; MR. CIRCE was almost not 
worth the ink it was printed on, and NEW UNI- 
VERSE was only ordinary. But the rest. . . . ah, 
the rest 1 

ALL THE TIME IN THE WORLD was 
good from iny standpoint only as a result of its 
good style. But the style made it well worth read- 
ing. ('OLIRTESV CALL was one of the best 
shorts you’ve had in a longer time than I care to 
let you know of. Besides, you know that yourself. 
THE BE.ST POLICY had imagination behind it, 
and was written with a good humor vein. The 
idea has been worn somewhat, but it was presented 
in a manner slightly different somehow. All in 
all, the shorts were very and stirprisingly different 
from your usual stuff. 

The longer ones were, a.s usual, good. 'Nuff said, 

I gotta complaint. The editorial, or whatever yon 
call it that you put with TEV, was okay, a.s far as 
it went. But you slopited before you ex))laincd the 
connection between fruit bugs and humans. Unless 
you clarify, I can't see why, just because a few 
flies ceased to breed, we should follow suit. 

Keep Crossen coming. You’ve had a lot of his 
stuff ; he’s okay. 

Tell .Snarling Scibel, .Sabretooth Seibel, Sleeay 
.Seil)el, or wli.Ucver he may like to call hisself that 
sotind effects are good in movies ONLY. Could 
it be that he is, really, A1 Capp in disguise? Those 
gurgles, ga.sps, and so on are. . . no — guess not. 

On Capp they look good. 

Ever think of getting a little Papa .Schimmel- 
liorn by one R. Bretnor? How many has he. writ- 
ten, anyhow? Sit on his neck oc something, and 
let’s get a little action. Your stories, though good, 
get a little nm-of-the mill after a while when 
all you sec is droll after droll. Even pie-throwing 
coud be funny alter such eons of silence in the 
humor line. C’moti. . , . 

Le.ssee, now. . . . maybe this is short it’ll get 
printed. That is, if it ain’t too libelous. Guess I’m 
not up to par today, though. How in the happy 
name of whoever you w'aiit can anybody get a cold 
in ninety-degree temperatures in the middle of 
May? But 1 turned the trick. My alleged brain 
has been in its usual fog, only this time it was 
more of the smog variety. Lhere is a difference, 
y’know. 

Goom - by. 

Though we arc slightly confused by it all, we 
take it that yon meant to be generally conipli- 
nientary about the short stories. Maybe we 
confuse easily, but the technique of striking 
each story over the head with a blunt instru- 
ment, hacking off a few fingers and toes — then 
fini.shing up by saying they were great stuff — 
this baffles us. Oh, well. 

The editorial didn't explain the connection 
between fruit bugs and humans? Sorry. The 
life cycle whicli was worked out for the fruit 
flies and which appears as an upright S on a 
graph, has been found to be true for all life 
-processes — plant, animal, human and things 
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connected with them. It w'orks apparently even 
for business — you can plot the growth and de- 
cline of a business by it because human energy 
is involved. Got it? 

Am surprised to hear you grumping like a 
gnurr about no humor in ,S.S. Humor is mostly 
what Crossen has been writing, and Fritch and 
Roger Dee— -we buy every decent one that 
conies along. True, lots of it is droll, not pie- 
throwing, but a couple of those have even snuk 
ill lately, so keep an eye peeled, but ready to 
shut when the pie conies through. 

SUCCESS STORY 

by Florence (Mrs. Anthony) Tindall 

Dear Mr. Minc.s : You have my mo.st fervent 
thanks for publishing my letter in the May issue. 
You’d be surprised iiow much fun 1 am having 
with the correspondents I now have because of 
that first tetter. One of them is from the same 
city where 1 was born (Kansas City) and gives 
me much local facts and gossip. 1 got a perfectly 
lovely invitation to the Souwestcrcon and I’m go- 
ing too. Maybe when I return from same I will 
be a real fan or as one of my correspondents says, 
"wedgies over Maybelline in .science fiction.” 

You have clone one bad thing, however. By put- 
ting my immortal jewel in print you are giving me 
delusions of grandeur that I might possibly be able 
to write something readable. I used to write poetry 
Has anybody cyer written any science-fiction poe- 
try? I am going to think tong and hard about 
it and see if 1 can come up with some. Think the 
fans would like it? 

A bi.g bouquet for publishing THE HELL- 
FLOWER. A very fine space oiK'ra, Yon arc a 
good man doing a good job on a very fine 
magazine . — 1637 Cozcles Avc., Long Beach 13, Cat. 

Ha.s anyone ever written science-fiction 
poetry? 'You mean nobody has sent you fan- 
zines btdginy with the stuff? 'Lake to the hills, 
the second deluge is about to hit you ! Fans 
spend all their time either writing letters to the 
prozines or writing poetry for' the fanzines. 
More science-fiction poetry is written yearly, 
it is estimated by the reliable hi.storian, Lucius 
P. Nudnick, than the combined speeches of 
Senators and Congressmen as published in the 
Congressional Record. (Let’s .sec you figure 
that one out.) Anyway, I’m glad you’re popular. 

STOP THE PRESSES 

by Leonard Cleicher 

Dear Sam : Many thanks for printing my letter. 
This i.s an appeal. Hellup! To all who have writ- 
ten: thanks. To any others who are thinking of 
doing so, please don’t as if you do I won’t have 
any spare time left. I hate to discourage you but 
I’ve got six already. Their pages range from 
13 to 41 — yes I I said 41 as 1 tend not to write 
letters but novelets. My letters are so long I have 
to pay 35d postage and over here that’s 2/6d. Mul- 
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tipiy two shillings six|)ense by six twice a month 
and I’m broke. You'll hear from me in detail a 
little later. — / Tentcrdcn (wardens, London. N.W.4, 
l.nglnvd. 

HE LIKES US 

by Bob Fultz 

Dear Sam: The June and July isbes of SS were 
tlie first I’d picked up since Sam Merwdn lit out for 
the greener )>asturcs. ... so 1 gotta risk the wrath 
of all and say that I wish lie was back. That’s not 
a total condemnation of you. .Sam, either— I put a 
lot of the blame on the readers. They were the 
ones who wanted SS put on a monthli- basis ; now 
they see what they got, I hope. The stories have 
deteriorated, the letters arc again dominated by 
the goshwowboyoboy type of juvenile fan, and 
worst of all. the fanzine review has gone all to 
ixjt. Bixby had nine reviews in the June number 
and seven in the July ish. That’s not too bad for a 
two-month period, but look at the number Mer- 
w'in used to review every two months: fhe top 
ten and sometimes ten or twelve more, bc.sides. 

I’m disgusted, but what’s the use? 

I 7f'(7,v surprised to see the cover format changed 
. . . but to my notion TW.S needed the change far 
more than S-S. One thing 1 really do like about the 
new format, though, is that tlie lead stories are 
listed below the illustration. Now if you’ll just trim 
those ragged edges. . . . 

Only two stories were even w'orth glancing at 
in the [line issue. Vance’s SABOTAOJe ON 
.SULFUR Pf.ANKT, and Townes’ PROBUFM 
FOR FM..MY. The latter story was one of the 
best “automatic brain’’ .tales I’ve ever had the 
pleasure of reading. But 1 wonder why Orbau 
always pictures a thinking-machine as a ticker 
tape. IcMMY was supposed to have been fifteen 
feet tall and twenty feet wide! 

In the July ish, the best storv was Arthur C. 
Clarke’s ALL THE TIMF? IN' THF: WORLD. 
Hut Ashton wouldn’t have had to live out his life 
in isolation — he could’ve brought somebody else 
w'ithin the field of the bracelet, couldn’t he? But a 
darn fine story, anylfow'. and a new twist on the 
time-travel theme. 

P.A.SSPORT TO PAX disappointed me. ... I 
had expected something a whole lot better out of 
( rossen. ft kind of started out like a satire, but 
by the time I got halfway thru, I didn’t know- what 
to call it- Phooey. t.'rossen had better stick to 
.Manning Draco if this is the best he can do with- 
out him. And Raymond 1’. Jones’ COLLISION 
was one of the most slopiiily-seiitimental pieces 
I’ve yet read. MY COD! What has happened to 
these guys? .Are thei that washed up? 

At least I’m glad TW.S is still bi-monthly! 

Of the letters in the July ish, Elyii Smith’s w'as 
the best- written. Maybe that’s wdiy you put it in 
first place? She put the situation, oh, so accurately. 
The cover on this ish was the best Schomburg I’ve 
seen gracing your old pulp. What a beautiful 
rocket that guy can turn out! — Kte 1. Box 203. 
'Tatnins. Illinois 

r was having- a good time reading your letter 
and then I got down to the fifth paragraph and 
you disappointed me. You liked something! 
Pshaw, you’re not really trying. See if you 
can’t do better next month, huh? 


POLITICAL NOTE 

by Gregg Calkins 

Dear Sam: In this year of Presidential nomina- 
tions, I would like to put in my vote for Mines 
for President. Pick your own party. Or, if not 
President, at least editor of the Congressional 
Record. Wow! just think of a Congressional 
Record reading like ,3tartli)ig Stories! It would 
revolutionize government ! But, you ask, why 
Mines for President? I’ll tel! you, sir. The July 
issue of SS with the terrific (1) new format 
beats the rest of the field all hollow. From the 
cold, distant shores of Galaxy to hot, panting bleats 
of an immature Amazing, no other magazine can 
touch you. Of the half-dozen digest-sized magazines 
ill the field, they run from a semi-literary magazine 
of “high-ciuality" to a crudzine of the low'est of 
the low. They all cost oSif, and none of them are 
worth the honest price of SS. And none of the 
other pulp.^ can even hope to compete. 

1 predict that in 20 years from now. the Mines 
era of .S.S ( unless you're still going, in whieh case 
it will be the early Mines era) will be in much 
more demand on all dealers* lists from here to 
Luna (yes, wc’ll be there by tlien, along with 
our science-fietion. ) 

Let’s look at the July issue. Tlie new format is 
truly the best in the field. The .setting off of the 
picture by two-colored borders is a great idea, and 
leaving a place for the story blurbs at the bottom 
of the page instead of on the cover painting is just 
too good for words. Notice I say painting instead 
of illustration for that cover. Truly .Schomburg 
outdid himself on this one. A more magnifieent, a 
better, a more w cll-|)aintcd cover has never before 
graced a science fiction magazine. True, 1 can dig 
lip some arguments for it, on the basis of ship 
design and other small 'points, but you can see by 
their pettiness that 1 would be grasping at straw's 
to find something to complain about. It’s beauti- 
ful. It symbolizes all the dreams of the future, 
actually, with the biiilding.s standing off to one 
side, and the great rocket leaving on a regular rim 
to l.una or farther out. It depicts in one picture 
the .symbol on the interconnection of our age with 
the age of the planets. Schomburg, I salute you ! 

With the revamping of the cover, the contents 
page takes an over haul, w'C see. And, truly, it is 
again the finest in tlie science fiction world. Against 
it 1 liaie'but luic point, and it is the same one I 
brought up so long ago — where is the date of the 
next issue on the contents page? Perhaps you for- 
got it, this time, and I am talking out of turn, but [ 
hope you don’t iilan to lose it for good. Sara. 

I envy you. Sam. A'ou’ve got the job I would 
give mv cye-tectli to have — the suecessfnl editor of 
the top-promag in the field. If you get as much 
satisfaction out of selecting the novels and novelet’s 
as we do reading them, you live a happy life. And, 
to congregate with all the fans in the stf world 
like yon do, by way of THE ETHER VIBRATES 
would be the greatest joy in the world for me. f 
like fans, and 1 like science-fiction. Thi,s “issue” 
of TEY W'as truly the funniest and best ever, which 
seems to be about par for everything in this issue. 
Those letters are great ! 

This question you asked about sex really brought 
a lot of the readers out of hiding, didn’t it? And 
the most voluble appear to be the relatively few 
feminine readers of the field. You bring up a very 
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good point after Klyii Smith’s letter (if he’s a she, 
that’s a beautiful najnc ) in what Angela sees in Ro- 
land to wit, $. But the ixdnt is somehow neglected 
in your batting around tbe ball, about the cases in 
which the hero is alv\ays the rugged, siiace-tanned 
man of immense strength and judgment of light- 
ning speed. Which brings up anutlier point. Some 
fans with their cries for some "dow ii-to-earth, 
human characters" just don’t know what they want. 
“A real, ne-xt-door-neighbor type’’ they cry, "one 
whom we can associate ourselves. ” Phooey 1 You 
can see where lliat will leatl. Listen, .Sam. let’s 
stick to our same old rugged heroes of Kl'2 Smith, 
or the tough guys of ffeiuleiu's style. If 1 waul a 
down-to-earth, lielpless man for a hero, I’ll go 
look in the minor, and if 1 want a next-door 
neighbor type, the guy on tbe left baud side of me 
i.s boiue after five o’clock. X'osir. we didn't have 
our Prank Buck stories cluttered up with the aver- 
age, the weak and the helpless undecided man of 
average .^merica, and let's keep space the same 
way — for the strong, the quick, the valiant. Populate 
it wit!) heroes, hoth male and female, and let us 
thrill to their adventures, leaving Tom Brown and 
his 40 inch waist-line safely home on earth. 

Don MacKechtiie. Peggy Kaye, and all the 
others, 1 love you. Sam. you have th’e best letter 
department 1 liave ever seen. \ trace of fire 
through old .Sabretooth Seibel ( but not the rampag- 
ing fires of an out-of-hand fend), a trade of 
praise, (but not tbe "l-am-greal, so-are-yoii” type 
so often seen), a trace of a grouch, a bouquet, a 
brickbat, a foreign letter, or one from good old 
Home-town, USA, — ob, it’s just plain and .simple 
great, .Sam. 

You can slop some of this praise over Bix’s way. 
loo, if you like. However, 1 sometinies wonder 
about that boy. In tbe Sunmier b'SM you noted 
after my letter for me to look in SS for Bix's re- 
view of OOPS. [ looked in the June isb, out two 
weeks when P'.SM came out no review. Now the 
July ish comes — still no review. 1 wonder. . . . 

Just for kicks. Sam, lest I write a complete 
letter without a gripe, let me say that you pick 
short-stories with your eyes closed, I believe. 
Nevertheless, even tlien the smell should have led 
you away from .some of them. But. thi.s isn’t 
really a good gripe, because f seldom read short 
stories anymore — especially in hack issues. 'I'hey 
just usually aren’t worth it. Your novels (|OUR- 
NH:Y to BARKLIT. HF.Lr,PLOWKRR (0, 
DRAGON’S ISLAND, PASSPORT TO PAX) 
and novelet’s ( f.OST ART, THINGS OF DIS- 
TINCTION. TIIF GNOMF’S GNEISS, COL- 
LISON) more than make up for it. 

One more thing I could a.sk for from S.S, if it 
isn’t loo much, T hate tlie very thought of ,SS 
going digest, so please don’t, but could you pos- 
sibly trim the edges the way the large a.SF and 
the present VVS.A u.sed to do and do? 

Enough from me for a mouth, Samuel. Keep ,S,S 
a mixture of .stf and fts (fantasy) — ju.st the way 
it is. I love it! Regards to Bix, and f hope to see 
you both at the greatest convention yet, the CHI- 
CON H. 1 want to .shake your hands. Tell me 
just one thing. It’s an idea that has often bothered 
me. How does one become the editor of a stf pro- 
mag from a lowly fanzine editor? — 76/ Oakley St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Really should introduce this kid to Bob Fultz; 
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that would be a battle worth watching. 

Want some questions :inswere<l, Gregg? 
Yours is a good jxtint about heroes being heroic. 
An average man for hero is okay as a change, 
but it you want heroic doings you can't corifuie 
youi sell to the timid soul too long. 

Don’t know why you gripe so alxuit ihe diort 
.>lories. 1 think myself that a lo) of them are 
superior to the long stulT, and I arn hatried by 
the invariable tendency to rate the novels first 
even if it is (sh-hh) a .stinker that shouldn't 
have got by. 

How do you get to he the ed of a prozine? 
Pick out the mag you want lo be editor of and 
sell them a flock of stories — what am 1 saying? 
No. here's the -way you do it. bind a rich 
unde. . . . 

THE STAR TRAVELER 

by Joe Semenovich 

Dear Mine .Sam (so 1 ain't original ) Why didn’t 
you tell us? (t was rumored ( 1 should say 1 read it 
in bantasy dimes ) that you were supposed to make 
some cv)ver changes, but I didn’t expect some- 
thing like that July issue. Schoniberg went to 
work again, and my tongue i.s already hanging out 
waiting for the next issue to .see how Bergey 
looks in the new format. 

Now to discuss the mag! (an old but noble 
phrase. ) 

Of cour.se. to start the issue right, I opened to 
the letter column. One page passed, and I saw 
that my name was mis.sing, two pages, three four, 
and still my missive was missing. .Sweat began to 
roll down my brow, my eyes were tearing. .Semeno- 
vich! I shouted out. Where are you? .And fry hard 
as 1 could, I could not find my letter. I swore 
by Pogo that never again sbonld 1 buy yonr 
u (etched mag (after of course, all my letters were 
published) and 1 even swore, that although 1 liked 
Grossen. I would not read P.ASSPORT TO PAX 
nor any other story in the magazine. But when I 
gazed out the window, I saw that small drops of 
H20 vvere falling from tbe sky, and that there was 
nothing else to do but read. My mind was in a 
turmoil ; should I read that dirty rag of a magazine 
called .ST .ARTLJNG STORIIt.S or should I sit 
and mope about my letter being missing? Tvme in 
next month for the thrilling adventures of The 
Star Traveler, Will he read SS. or won’t he? 

Of course, you already know the answer. 1 be- 
gan to thumb my way to page 12. and immediately 
started on Cros.sen s novel. When 1 finallv finished 
it, I shrugged mentally. So this is a iiovd? I said 
to myself. I sat staliotiary, trying to figure out 
whether I liked it or not. .As it turned out, I 
liked it. I still think that it was c<jrny as all hell. 
To tell the truth, I knew the ending from the be- 
ginning. Tbe only thing that made me read on was 
Crosseii’s wonderful style. 

1 theri read MR. CIRCE which f found fairly 
interesting. That’s about all 1 can .say for it. 
Jones was as good as ever, and tbe same goes for 
Clarke. Morrison and Smith — oh well, what do 
you want for a quarter— Rocklynne? I’m slill try- 
ing to decide. 
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Ome aiore I read Tlie Ether Vibrates. This 
time more carefully, still hoping you know what. 
Once again, 1 saw .Seibcl in the letter column. As 
usual, he wrote a liistory. And i tliought he wasn't 
going to viaste his time reading your hackneyed 
crai». Anyway, that w'as the impression 1 re- 
cei\ed from his last letter. Didn’t yon, Sam? I 
then read Kir's letter, i met him once — nice chap. 
Ten to one he’ll be one of litber's regular writers. 

1 wonder why I write letters to editors? Hmm, 
that is about the nio.st stupid que.stion 1 liave asked 
myself. Why does almost every other fan write to 
cditois — to see his name in print. After a while 
though, it doesn’t mean anything. You get used to 
it. and the only thing that persuades you to keep 
on writing is the fun. I get a big kick out of reread- 
ing my letters. My Clod. I utter, did I write that 
honihle mess? I now know w'hy 1 receive rejection 
slips. Probably, when 1 reread tins letter, Til ask 
myself the same question. What Tm waiting foi 
is when I don’t ask myself that' question ! 

One thing about me. Wlieii I write letters, 1 
don’t make any people smarter than they already 
are. In fact, 1 doubt if I ever say something in- 
telligent. Many letters, you sec people trying to 
teaeh you something. 1 try not to — the reason 
for this is that Tm not an authority on anything — 
if I was, Td blast off. 

When I read the last page of Ether Vibrates. 1 
received the greatest shock of my life — 1 was 
trieiitioned after all. Yes, the old Star Traveler was 
still in there pitching. Oh .Sam, if only you 
could publish my stories. — 40-14 10 Street. Long 
l.shmd City, j\'.V. 

Why should we publish your .stories when 
your letters are funnier? 

LOST ONE GAUNTLET 

by Jim Harmon 

Dear Sam; You fairly flang the gauntlet into 
niv ehenibir face in replying to my letter in the 
July STARTl.lNC, STORIES. Pardon me while 
I put it and a mailed glove on and return the 
compliment. 

Von use the rather time-worn example of the 
Ubangi woman to demonstrate tliat the female 
form is not objectively beautiful. VVe might also 
li insider Aral) w'onien who are not considered at- 
tractive unless they weight at least .300 pounds, and 
a immher of other examples. But to return to the 
I'bangi lady, 1 think 1 could rcco,gnize a savage, 
primitive beauty in her despite her tinwaslied con- 
dition and her deformities. That’s the key word, 
you know, Sam — deformity. The Ubangi girls witli 
their bound and elongated necks and heads and 
tlicir stretched lips, as well as the ciiorinonsly 
fat .Arab women and the rest, are deformed and 
do not IX 1 SSCSS the normal femminene form. Of 
course, the norm isn’t always beautiful hut the 
ahove-iionn nr ideal female is. Such women do 
exist in the civilized world and they don’t have 
to wear m;‘kc-iii> or girdle.s. 

Of course, men who can’t get such ideal women 
settle for the average female, but that just proves 
that the sexttal instinct is stronger than a sense of 
heanty, wditch is one of Man’s fainter and hner 
insliuets. As for an abstract beauty iu the human 
female’s body, I believe there is one. After all, the 


femminene form is — ah — spherical in nature, and 
in fxatuie, the sphere is implicit in all things of 
beauty, i hen, too, please notice how the female 
figure balances in hips and breasts. Balance, rep- 
etiticin i.i lundamental in design and design is 
necessary to beauty — even disorder, abstraction is 
design of a ty|)e. There is also balance in tlie 
front vieu. Please note — two of just about every- 
thing. 1 think at least some types of iion-terrcstials 
would consider our beautiful women beautiful iu 
at least the wav we consider line horses and dogs 
beautiful. 

Speaking of things of beauty. Sam, your new 
cover design is the best-looking one Tve seen on 
any magazine, science fiction or not. (Down, Boy, 
down.) 1 particularly liked Schomberg’s moon. All 
in all, it «as one, if not the, best cover you’ve had 
on STAKTLINU. 

1 also liked Urossen's PASSPORT TO PAX, 
although it was garnished lightly vvitli corn in 
spots like wliere Jair and Carry fly through the 
air with the greatest of ease like Clark Kent in 
his underwear, and where tlie Paxians dance down 
the path before Jair scattering rose petals. All tlie 
shorts were quite good, wdiich is unusual, as was 
the artwork. Jones’ novelet. COCLISION, w'as a 
fairly good storjv and I suppose that for the sake 
of the story, big business did have to be made out of 
villain hut I object to this as a continuing cliche of 
|)oi)ular lietion. These days, most peo))le are op- 
(losed to both the theory and practice of Com- 
munism — since it is considered the tiling to do — 
but the\ also seem to be equally opposed such 
symbols of free enterprise as big business and the 
individual of private wealth. This is obviously a 
dislike born of prejudice and envy and I don’t 
think it should be pandered to. Unfortunately, it 
is, even iu the confiscatory' tax laws iiassed by our 
incomiietent. stupid, dishonest |•cprescntatives in 
Congress — the U. S. Congress is one of the finest 
ideas in the history of government, but' it’s un- 
fortunate tliat one has to be a politieian to be a 
menihcr of ii 

Onr family is relatively poor but I don’t envy, 
an;l therefore dislike, wealthy persons and corpora- 
tive business so much tliat I want to take their 
wealth aw'ay from them by unreasonaJile taxes, or 
by violent political revolution, which are not far 
apart in psychological motivation if not effect. — 
427 fui.'.'t 8tl^ Street. Mr. Carmel, III. 

N’ou’re all wet. James, beauty is whatever itie 
fashion says it is. Obviously Arab and Ubangi 
men do not consider the normal female figure 
heaufiful or they would not go to such lengths 
to distort it, obviously also they consider 
the distortions beautiful. The same goes in the 
C. .'s. wliere |ieriodically women are forced to 
he curved or thin, llat-ehested or hoiintiful. with 
hips or without, waistline up or down, hair 
long or cro]ipcd like a poodle’s, nails long and 
hiood-red. or silver, black and otlK'r hideous 
comliinations. heels higlt and tottering or none 
at all — the list is endless. And all of these are 
considered at some time or otlier beautiful, in 
direct antitliesis to what was considered beauti- 
ful the year before. 

As to your example about dogs, there you 
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really put your foot into it. Consider what man 
has done to the English bulldog: bowed his 
legs, thrust out his jaw, all but eliminated his 
nose so that he wheezes asthmatically — and this 
is called beautiful. Oh, well. I’ve said enough, 
let the rest of the boys take it from there. 

NEVER DUMPY 

by Marie- Louise 

Dear Mr. Mines : May I tell you how very 
much I enjoyed “The Best Policy”? Phyllis 
.Sterling Smith has, indeed, a lively sense of hu- 
mor. I thought her tale deliciously funny. 

Illustrations were fine, too, and oh how I love 
the Finlay works of art. His drawings have an 
elusive, beautiful, dream-like quality about them 
that no other artist seems to capture. For the very 
real joy his lovely illustrations give me, I should 
like to thank him very much. 

The TEV section is my special pet. 1 read every 
letter, and some of them are marvelously enter- 
taining. As for your comments on each one, they 
slay me. However, for one of your rash statements, 
1 call you to task. Quote . . . “the average, actual 
female tends to be dumpy.” What a nasty, cynical 
whopper ! You might have said gallantly, “The 
average female tends to be constructed on a smaller, 
daintier scale.” Dumpy? I am small and feminine, 
and definitely NOT dumpy! 

This is my first venture into the letter column of 
a magazine and I’ve had .so much fun I shall certain- 
ly be back again. — P.O. Box 31, Danville, Penna. 

Egad, 1 never meant you were dumpy, I said 
the ai’erage female, and of course the average 
is only a statistic and doesn’t really exist at all, 
therefore there are no dumpy females. There’s 
a nice piece of logic for you and the fastest 
retreat on record. Anyway', the least you can 
do is send us a picture so that we can check 
this scientific fact for ourselves. 

SHE PLEA 

by Mrs. Bethel Heller 

Dear M r. .\1 ines : Will you please print this 
letter? Please? 

Notice to all H, Rider Ha.ggard fans. There is 
in the Library of Congress in Washington, D.G., 
one never-published “for copyright print” copy of a 
Haggard story he called LADY OF THE 
HEAVEN.S. Now if all of you who would like 
to see this tale pultlished and would buy a copy if 
published will write me a 24 postcard saying so, I 
will forward all cards to a publisher I am in com- 
munication with regarding this story. Our com- 
bined efforts may help to persuade him. — 1354iy^ 
lotion Arc., Corona, Calif. 

If you’re Haggard, get your two cent post- 
cards to the wheel. 

COVER TROUBLE 

by Lee Huddleston 

Dear Sam : Here’s some more of those "fulsome 
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froHx.” Really, Sam, I can do nothing but brag 
on your wonderful mag. I got the July ish yester- 
day. So far I’ve only read MR. CIRCE (poor 
worm) and TE’V but I must rave about your 
cover. As Gregg would say, "Goshwowgeewhizo- 
boyoboyoboy !” plus a couple of million additional 
Superlatives. 

I've got a problem. Faye has liked S.F. since I 
introduced her to it a year ago. Not so her aunt 
with whom she stays. Those covers are the 
reason. She has seen them at the stands and 
thinks they are indecent. (Heaven knows what 
she thought of the real trash cluttering up the 
stands.) I knew nothing of this until a few 
'weeks ago when I loaned Faye vA'ogt's “Mission: 
Interplanetary.” A few days later she told me 
that her aunt had found and burned it. Then she 
told me the auntie thought it indecent. I offered 
to write a note of explanation to auntie and tell 
her that S.F. was actually one of the cleanest 
of literary classes and tell her something about 
it. Faye said her aunt was queer and that a note 
would only make it hard for her (Faj<e) who 
would be accused of trying to get outside help to 
change her aunt’s opinion of that vulgar trash. 

I beg of you : What should be done ?• — Route 1, 
Baird, Texas. 

P..S. Keep printing Seibel’s letters. T like ’em. 

This is going to be hard, boy, but the decision 
is clear and unnii,stakable. There’s only one 
thing to do. You’ll have to get yourself an- 
other girl. When it comes to a choice like 
tliat. ... 

CRITIC 

by William W. Llewellyn 

Dear Mr. Mines : I think before you start blow- 
ing off about the world population and how much 
the world will support you had better read some 
books on the subject, .such as ROAD TO .SUR- 
VIVAL by William Vogt, HUMAN BRF.EDTNG 
AND SURVIVAL by Burch and Pendcll, DES- 
ERTS ON THE MARCH by Paul B, Sears, 
RACIiS LANDS AND FOOD by Mukerje?, etc, 
— 50 South Second St., San Jose 13, Cal. 

Are you sure [ haven’t read some of them. 
Bill? In any case, the materi.al I used as ref- 
erence for that piece was more recent than 
these, and much of that early stuff is already 
obsolete. For example, the whole problem of 
soil erosion has been completely altered by 
Monsanto’s development of Krilium, about 
which you ought to read. I'urthermore, the in- 
teresting thing about cycles is that they always 
seem to work out, regardless of the clianges that 
have taken place in the meantime. They seem 
to come true each time for a different reason, 
but the interesting thing is how they come true, 
regardless of changes in technology, social cus- 
toms and education in the meantime. Take the 
cycles in women’s clothes for example. Would 
anyone have dreamed, in the face of continued 
liberalism in styles, that last year we would go 
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back to long skirts and bustles and Gibson girl 
shirtwaists? Yet the cycle was rig'ht in there 
pitching— you always get it after a war — the 
tightening up that follows war fever. 

FLAT ON ITS UGLY FACE 

by Ralph P. Belsinger 

Deal' Sam Mines: Well, here we go again, hirst 
the .sex was on the covers, haiidoin’s fury (or 
folly? I chased it off and into the story, where I 
sincei ely hope it remains. As long as it is a natural 
occurrence and is not dragged in by the ear, I 
fail to .see wdiy the allegedly intelligent and mature 
readei's of Sh should object. 

About the sense of beauty minus sex appeal — 
wlio can say? If we listen to I'reud. we are all 
like the hrenchnian who said the h.mpire State 
building reminded him of a beautiful woman - 
cverylhiing we sec is viewed in terms of sex, whicli 
is an obvious absurdity. 

And incidentally, your exami>lc of the IJbangi 
woman falls fiat on its ugly face. Tlie stretched 
lovycr (uitper al.so) lip is definitely not a mark of 
beauty. Quite the opirosife. It is intended as a 
detei rent to would-hc adulterers througii making 
the wife so unattractive no one excepting her hus- 
band, would v\aut her. flow the ini.shaud feels 
about seeing that face on the pillow every morning 
is something my source of information neglects to 
stale. 

IJiiaiigis and other Africans, however, do con- 
sider certain kinds of mutilation to be beautiful. 
T liey worsliij) the exotic and unusual, hence the 
so-called “white gods” etc. (Personally, having 
seen statues and paintings of various African gods. 
I’d consider it a gratuitous insult to be mistaken 
for one.) Hence, also, their belief that albinos of 
tbeir own tribes are a mark that said tribe is fa- 
vored by the gods. 

Back to Science hiction. (Down, boy, down 1 1 
d'he new format I like, Isspecially the cover picture 
unchittcred by printing (oh frabjous day!) There 
i,s now only one further improvemeut to make. All 
right, fellows, all together now; VVF. W.ANT 
I'RrWM I'.D IfDGl’.S! --/b?? Blair Ave.. Cinrin- 
nali 7 . Ohio. 

See repiv to Jitn Harmon. Your theory mi 
llir LJhatig'is has several large holes in it. Item, 
the elongated necks and stretched lips are 
slarled when the girls are three or four years 
old, so that they have this handicap to contend 
witli in caiching a husband, which, if you were 
correct, would drive them away instead. The 
longe.st neck and largest lips are considered the 
most beautiful; your informant errs. Item, the 
erfcci on friend husband himself would be the 
fjtcouragcment of neuroses and nightinares as 
even vou have uneasily noted. 

OR. PEARL’S PEARLS 

*1 Dick Clarkson 

Dear Sam: I’m gonna fool ya! You thought 
Ed babble happily about your new format. But I 


ain’t gonna. I'll just say it's a terrific improve- 
ment. Pet it stop there. 

Re ye editorial. 1 got a question. Just what 
makes our dear Dr. Pearl say that the human race 
will ronthuie to increase only up to a certain iX)int? 
just because every time zinc pins sulfuric acid has 
produced liydrogen, is it absolutely safe to assume 
that it will always do so? Resides, vvlierc is there 
any eonnection between fruit flies (or sweat bees, 
coekroaclies, or any other spccie.s of as.sorted or 
niiidentified six -legged critters) and the Imman 
race? 1 can't see any from heie. Besides, did Dr. 
Pearl e\er pul atiy jumians into bottles and have 
them Iji'ccd? Can he prove that, just because a few 
hues happily cease to breed at a certain point on a 
gratih. we, as humans, will do the same? Why, 
shucks, just look at any bug, then at any human, 
no matter hovv ugly he niaV' be. Is there any remote 
connection? Ivven the interior decorations and 
funclafns differ radically. Until 'you can give me 
far heltcr proof than fruit flies, I prefer to think 
that we people won’t give a hoot how many babies 
ve hare. Me hhoy. something just don't smell 
right, 

'file moon? Why stop there? I’m gonna claim 
Mars as soon a.s 1 see if there's anytliing there 
worth claiming If not. on to V’enus! d'he Fives, 
(inomes’, and l.ittle A1cns’ etc. definitely missed a 
trick there. Who can tell? There is more chance 
of there being more elves or what hare you on 
\’cnus or A1ars than on ye satellite. "There is no 
air, and that ain’t fair, to birds, or' bugs, or bees.” 
Where did I read that profound statement? 

k'ou continue with good nnrels and novelets. 
Blit, . . . 

Did I ronif into tlie middle of something? Giies.s 
I did. You were having a wonderful time in TKV 
slandering all and sundry, with partieular emphasis 
on one -S. Seib'el. f mnsta missed an ish. (Not that 
I give a hoot, hut that must rankle the editorial 
ego . ) 

One thing. As far as story ratings go, you’ll 
nc'.cr get any from this end. ('an yon tell me just 
where thi.s is good? I can see no point in it — none 
af all. F'rinstanee : a story may he low on the 
totem |ioIe one isli, wFcii in the next one it might 
have been to|is. If (and I cneonrage tliis) in one 
certain ish, all stories were toii-rankcrs, to give 
them a rating would be to say that one masterpiece 
wasn’t as good as another. Whereas had they hceti 
spread out over a few issues, they might, one at a 
time, all have placed number one. And so on. — 
Oil l\ <• 11 . 00 (^ 0)1 Bnltiiuorr Z'7 . Md. 

J'here is plenty of connection between cock- 
roaches. fruit flies and the human race. As al- 
readv explained, the life cycles hold true for all 
forms of life — this life force, whatever it is, 
that makes things tick, seems to follow the same 
primal law of nature. So yon think you’re 
prettiei- than a hug', do you? Not to another 
htig you ain't. 

PULP-LESS 

by George Stevens 

Dear F.d; WOW! What a beautiful ish I Your 
new cover plan is the best of any stf mag on the 
market. And Schom’s cover. Just out of this 
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world! The only thing that marred the cover was 
that D — d “Now published every month'' Please. 

I implore you, take that off. All the interior illos 
were good. 

That's a nice way of fixing up t,he title page, but 
why did you do away w'ith the line telling when the 
next issue vv-ill be on sale. Also why not put the 
illustrator of each story under the story? 

.Since you’ve taken over the reins, Sam, it seems 
that the covers and the stories have both improved. 
Just keep up the good work. 

1 wish you’d publish this plea. Up here in 1949, 
it was hard to get pulps. Luckily by going down 
to .Seattle and looking around Vancouver 1 man- 
aged to get all but one. That was the January 1949 
.Startling^ If any reader has a spare one, please let 
me know.— /btW IVest 2Sth Avenue, I'ancoiiver, 
H. C. 

If you will elevate your baby lilue eyes to the 
lo|) of the cover on this ish, you slioukl see (un- 
less the printers have crossed ns up) the new 
heading. Is that service? 

THE STALWART 

by Mrs. Eunice Shaver 

Dear Mr. Mines: Yep. here I am back again. 
What's that moaning sound I hear? Could that be 
you? I know what you're thinking Sam but it 
won't happen you poor deluded man. 1 have a lot 
of paper and stamps, and I intend to keep writing 
until you pay .some attention to me, -So if you think 
throwing my letters in the wastepaper basket, and 
lioping that next month 1 won't write is going to 
work \rou can stop hoping, it won't work. 1 am a 
veiy determined person when 1 make up my mind 
to he. So break down and publish one of my letters 
and maybe I will be nice and stop writing. 

The stories were all good tliis month licre's how' 
I rate them— (deleted by popular request.) 

The liest letters this month were written by 
Willie .Miller, Richard E. Gels. Peggy Kaye, and 
Marion Cox. 

I’m for you Marion. I like men too. That’s the 
girl, Peggy’, just wdiat I wanted to say only better 
put. 

What makes Donald C. McKeehnie think Ameri- 
cans are "ostrich minded?’’ You'll find people like 
that Vvery place, at least everywhere I have ever 
been. At time I am forced to agree with him that 
some Americans are pretty funny. 

Martiji Cross. 1 have never seen anything I liked 
abotit Steinbeck's novels altbongli T have read most 
of them 1 fail to find any likeness of his characters 
to people. They arc to me neausating, depraved 
and 1 think more than a little mad. Pardon me but 
if yon don’t like .S. S. W'hy read it? 

Jim Harmon, Despite the fact that 1 am only a 
normal woman I think 1 can truthfully say that I 
have had my share of male admiration. Pieing five 
feet ten inches tall and weighing around 200 pounds 
no one could compare me with a sunset or a cloud- 
less night yet I I'eceivcd at least six or seven of- 
fers of marriage before I finally got married. .And 
foe .some reason my younger and more attractive 
si.sters always had trouble keeping a boy friend if 
I decided I wanted him, which they wilt cheerfully 
tell you if you ask them, now tliat we are all 
liappily married. 
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As. for Sabertooth Seibel as you call him the 
things I would like to call him would land us both 
ill jail. So that Anthropological Phantasmagorial 
Throwback to the Neanderthal Age thinks he is a 
judge of .S. E. does he, he should take a book of 
fairy talcs and get lost. If this is full of mistakes 
it’s because I'm so mad at Seibel. — 612 llamillnn 
Si., Houston 3. 'fe.ras. 

Well, you made it. f figured it was better to 
break down and give in now than put up a long 
hopeless struggle and have to give up anyway. 
If this gets you mountains of mail from the fen 
it’ll serve you right. 

WORDS AND WISDOM 

by Jim Leake 

Dear Master-Minds: Having once more received 
full value for a quarter rendered, t feel that 1 may 
plunge into fevered correspondence with your air 
gust self in the full knowledge that 1 have perused, 
[mrsued, disected and bisected, analyzed and jiana- 
lyzed your latest effort with a rich understanding, 
a lenient eye, and indulgent smile, all of which evi- 
dence of feeblemindedness is eliminated by the fact 
that I do w'rite you : after all, who am I to hide my 
shilling light under a bushel of words? AUso. 1 
w'ant in on the current free-for-all re: (hush . . . 
is Junior safely abed?) sex. (shudder, shudder, 
siiii.ggghhli I ) 

Listen while the oracle pours forth golden words 
of w'isdom: 

Everybody’s got sex. 

Everybody know’s It. 

Writer’s capitalize on it, 

Whg the fanfare? 

Among the reader.s of stf are many people who 
thoroughly enjoy great literature, which is great 
only because the authors were superbly skilled in 
the observance, interpretation, and representation, 
of human nature. Some of this great literature 
carries passages which are lew'd, licentious, etc. etc., 
ad infinitum; for example, I refer any who wisli 
to check to a couiilc of Cliaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
a page and a half (if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly) of Apuleius' Hletuinorfihoses, commonly 
known! as the “Golden Ass”, and sections of the 
Bible. If you cibject to reference to the Bible, read 
the Old Testament with an open mind, as a book, 
not a Holy I'etish. Every piece of great literature 
tliat deals with humans tli.at I have studied inculcates 
sex to some degree, in some way . . . and if anyone 
even whispers “John Donne’s Sermons” now' 1 
shall personally undertake to educate him/her on 
the difference in great sermons and great litera- 
ture: I’ll spare you now, though, .Senor Sam. 

Tlie July is.stic 'was superb. COLl.I.SION was a 
masterly piece of wndting : seldom does one find 
such detailed craftsmanship expended on a iiicce of 
writing of le.ss than novel length. It is execllcnt In 
an over-all sense, though detailed study shows many 
imiicrfections in technique. I don't suppose I should 
really say that, though : on the other hand, it is the 
first time I have accorded to a piece of stf writing 
the “honor” of critical survey, after it was cold, 
using tlie same standards annlied in my studies of 
great literature. To me, though, stf has always 



been a “one shot deal” ; read it once, and go on 
the first impression. Sorry now I went back and 
checked, for the first impression was that this was 
an excellent story, well written. I still consider it 
way and above the general run of stf. PASSPORT 
TO PAX was also downright fun to read; the 
equal of the best, with a few notable exceptions, 
of lead novels. It didn’t impress me so strongly, 
though, because the length of a novel always pro- 
vides the writer with a better vehicle for creating 
living characters. 

I have come to enjoy the Vibrating Ether as 
much as the stories you run. Thanks for the honor- 
able mention ; that’s twice you’ve done that, and I 
feel more honored than if you had printed the let- 
ters. Bravo! on your cover trend, but don’t run it 
in the ground ; the fen will raise hell by the hinges 
thereof. I enjoy gazing on a lucious lovely just as 
much as the next man, but the background and her 
companions can ruin a cover, especially if the dam- 
sel on the cover wears the vapid, personality-less 
expression usually portrayed. If she is in a mell of 
a hess, why not put an expression of horror on her 
face? If she is happy, let her smile (or, better yet, 
grin occasionally). Even the Vulcan Doll on the 
cover of the Feb. ish does not wear an e.xpression 
that means anything. While on the subject, and 
airing beefs in that general direction, let me speak 
against high-heeled slippers ; they are contrary to 
practicality ; in addition, however much they may 
beautify the female leg (and who denies it?) in 
life, on the cover of a mag they seldom do. 

A word on Jim Harmon’s letter. “Speaking of 
breeding”, 1 would like to point out that, while it 
may be true in general history, in one specific in- 
stance inbreeding did not produce decadence in the 
products of the inbreeding: the Incas. The Inca 
could only marry hi.s sister, if my memory serves 
me well (don’t have the text at hand) ; for numer- 
ous generations Incas and their sisters interbred 
(clo.se enough inbreeding?) and produced offspring 
capable of ruling an empire. While some may take 
the attitude that the empire was decadeiit (and I 
arn not well enough versed in the intricacies of the 
subject to dispute it authoritatively ) 1 believe that 
study would reveal that the Inca himself was never 
more moronic than the general run of rulers in 
countries where inbreeding was tapu. Incidentally, 
will some reader enlighten me as to the origin of 
the “incest tapu”? ft runs in my mind that science 
has proven that when neither strain is character- 
istically weak, inbreeding tend.s to produce off- 
spring that are above, rather than below, the norm. 
All human cultures seem to carry* that tapu to a 
greater or lesser e.xtent, from which it can be 
argued that: (1) it is instinctive, (2) that homo 
saps was once concentrated in a small group, and 
some wise leader decided he must spread onl, (.3) 
homo saps as a race was Oiice widely scattered, and 
wise leaders decided to increase not only the pop- 
ulation, but the amity existing between them and 
their neighbors, or (4) it is a result of a "deux ad 
niachina”, a concept installed in the race by an 
outside agency. T stress the idea that it is not a 
natural welling-up-from-within concept, for lesser 


the story jumped from page sixty-something into 
the next story, and I couldn’t find another copy in 
town. Got my quarter back, which I promptly 
turned in on Bradbury’s “Martian Chronicles” 
which, good as it was, was a poor substitute for 
the ending of a story in which I had become very 
interested. Wha hoppen? Will somebody take pity 
on me and send me a copy (complete) or tell me 
the ending? (preferably a copy). Will gladly send 
’ini a quarter. 

Thanks, Sam, for a pair of great stf magazines. 
Keep them coming I By the by, 1 notice the general 
trend of ads running in stf is picking up. Con- 
gratulations ! ! — 1120 Euclid Ave., Bristol, Va. 

Not only Incas, Egyptians too. The only one 
good enough to marry an Egyptian prince or 
princess was a brother or sister, so there was a 
long line of inbreeding. True, true, morals are 
only what society says they are at any given 
time. 

Oh, me, there are letters left — too long to 
print. Terry Zinniienuan of Boonville, Cal., 
Box 21 wants to swap mags — needs those from 
the forties. Marvin Mauch of 801 Fourth St., 
Bism.irck, N. D. wants all the old back issues 
he can get. W. Paid Catiley wants to know how 
we coukl have bought a certain hunk of tripe 
called PASSPORT TO PAX. Wilkie Conner 
has a new address: 1514 Poston Circle, Gas- 
tonia, N, C. 

Fred McClendon Jr, of San Antonio, Texas, 
wishes Snarly .Seibel would cither get lost or 
write in English imstead of A1 Capp-isms 
(yerkp! akkk ! gasp!) Dave van Arnarn wants 
trinuned edges and pocket size. Andrus Offultis 
managed a pretty funny letter in his own ver- 
sion of pig-Latin (his second offense, since 
Lemuel Mutton consigned the first to the waste- 
basket) which was unfortunately too long to 
nm. Ronald Levine of 2121 N. Evergreen, 
.Burbank, Cal., who is only 13 years old wants 
to know if there are any young fan clubs, 
(f-laveri’t you heard of the Little Monsters of 
America?) 

Maurice Charles Link had much to say, in- 
cluding the offer of a .30-30 rifle to take care 
of .Seibel (funny, but too long, Maurice). Joe 
Cib,soii had some ideas on world population and 
.space travel. Wallace Parsons wants to get his 
English teacher into TEV, and Flavio 'Previno 
Ihinks the girls on the-covers are too undressed. 
Tliere wa.s also a plea for Cap I'uture — no, not 
from Hank M.o.skowitz — from Mrs. E. 

.Areutzen of 747 Lincoln Ave, ICxt., N. Charle- 


animals appear to have no revulsion at matin.g with 
kin as close as parents. For that matter, a pair of 
sisters didn’t either, if you’ll believe your Old 
Testament. 

Incidentally, the copy I had that ran “Dragon’s 
Island” was mutilated at the presses or the bindery ; 


roi. Pa., who will pay 15<! for back copies of 
Cap Future, plus postage. 

I'hat tears it, gang. 

See you next issue, 

—THE EDITOR. 
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RIVIEM' Of THE CURRENT 

SCIENCE 

FICTION 

FAN FUELICATIONS 

W E’VE so darned many fanzines on hand 
that we’ve decided to give with quickie 
reviews instead of analyzing the contents of 
each and every one with our customary percep- 
tion, sensitivity and brilliant — 

VVlio thrnv that ! ? 

FANTASY-TIMES, 137-07 52nd Avenue, Flushing 
54, New York. Editor: Janies V. Taurasi. Pub- 
lished hi-weekly. 10^^ per copy; twelve for $1.00. 

If you’re interested in reliable, up-to-date news 
of science fiction activities, fan and pro, and are 
not subscribing to E-T, you got rocks. Best “news- 
paper" in the field. 

RHODOMAGNETIC DIGEST, 2524 Telegraph 
Avenue, Berkeley 4, California. Editor: Don Fabun. 
Published ten times a year. 30^ per copy if mailed; 
25V if bought at newsstands (no kidding, fel- 
lers! . . . you getting newsstand circulation? If so, 
orchids). 

One of the most energetic and provocative fan- 
/ines around . . . approaches the status of “little 
tnagazine.” Which may not be surprising wlieii you 
consider the size of the operation-~lots of talent 
sweating over RD. Styling and artwork excellent 
. . . lots of color and wit. Material always interest- 
ing, often controversial, sonietiines irritating when 
>'oti hai'pcn to disagree . . . oli, well — who isn’t 
o])ini()iiated i 

Here’s tlie final straw on that p. 57 snafu . . . 
it's (lof/estnan. 

PSFS NEWS (which we presume to be the official 
organ of the Philadelphia Science Fiction Society 
or something on that order). No address, editor 
(Da VC Hammond?), price (free to members?) or 
frequency of publication listed. 


The Cleanest, Coo/esf Shoves of foar Life! 
Brand-New, Precision-Made A.C. 

ELECTRIC RAZOR 



TRY IT — without risking 1c — 

for 30 DAYS ON YOUR OWN BEARDl 


Say "goodbye and good riddance" to old-fashioned ahavins 
methodsl Start shaving the STERLING ELECTRIC 
way and enjoy the cleanest, coolest, smoothest, moat- 
comfortable shaves of your life. Toughest whiskers come 
off clean as a whistle . . . and FASTI The STERLING 
mows 'em down like magic! Yes, here’s every advantage 
of electric shaving at an Incredible low price . . . only 

54.95 complete. You’ll save the entire low coat in a few 
months in blades and shaving cream you don't buy! Not 
a toy, not a gadget. Far from It! Precision-made. I.,ooks. 
handles, performs like razors costing 3, 4 and 5 times 
more! Look at these “expensive razor" features . . . , 

• 4 precision shaving heads! • Automatic safety guide bar. 

• Hollow-ground cutting blades! • Powerful 60-cycle motor. 

• Blades honed In special • Cutting blades chrome plated 

diamond-honing compound! for lifetime service. 

• AND MOREI Handsome white plastic case, 6 ft extension cord, 
self-starting, self-sharpening, self-lubricating ... all for the 
incredible low $4.95 price ... and DOUBLY GUARANTEED! 

YOU DONT RISK A PENNY TO TRY IT! 

Make us prove It! Send for the Sterling today. When H 
arrives use It on your own beard for 30 days. If you don’t 
agree that the Sterling la the shaving value of all time, 
return it for an Immediate, no-questions-aaked refund. 
If you keep It, you’re protected for ONE YEAR by our 
written guarantee against mechanical defect. Rush your 
order. Quantities limited. Send only $1.00. Pay postman 

53.96 plus 70o postage on delivery. Or send $4.95 with 
order and we ship postage paid! LADIES— NOTE: the 
Sterling shaves underarma, legs smooth and fast. You’U 
love Itl 

.MODERN MERCHANDISE CO. 

169 W. Madison St., Dept. 637, Chicago 2, III. 


INVENTORS 

Learn how to protect your invention. Specially prepared 
"Patent Guide" containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and. procedure with "Record of Inventiwi" 
form vrlll be forwarded to you upon request — without obligation. 

CLARENCE A. O^BRIEN A HARVEY iACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
28-K Disirief National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 


STUDY AT HOME for Business 
Success and LARGER PERSONAL 
EARNlNGSl Over 40 years expert 
instruction— over 114,000 students 
enrolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. All 
text material furnished. Easy pay- 
ment plan. Send for FREE BOOK- 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dept. T'-SS 646 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, lllinoia 


EXTRA MONET 



One iiiitiieoRraplied page of cliatler and comment 
on PSFS doings . . . personal stuff. 

STRAIGHT UP, 37 Willows Avenue, Tremorfa, 
Cardiff, Glam., South Wales, Great Britain. Editor; 
Fred J. Robinson. Published monthly. 2/6D for 
six issues; 5/- for twelve; six issues for one 35^ 
U. S. promag. 

Notliing lias liappened to change our mind about 
STRAIGHT UP: mimeographing still horrible; 
contents still lively, varied, worth a gander. 

[Turn pagel 
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EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 

No experience needed to earn big daily commissions. 

Be a directf actory representative of the world’s largest 
exclusive UNION LABEL Book Match manufacturer. 
Prospects everywhere. Feature 
Glamour Girls. Hillbillies, 
scenics and dozens of other 
styles —Double Books— Jumbo 
Books— nearly 100 color combi- 
nations. New, bigger portfolio 
makes this fastest selling line _ 

a real profit maker for yoo. W rn 

Write TODAY for full details. ■ 

af lliaaq 

■pt. R-10S2, 7528 $. Greenwood - 

West Coast Saleemen, write Bex .1087. San Jose. Calii!« 







THE ZOROME #1, 2010 McClendon, Houston 
25, Texas, Editor; M. McNeil, 

What happened to TKJJ.OBITE? 

I'liis otie’s a liglitvveight . . . seventeen pages, 
measuring 4" Ijy 5", held together by a paper-clip; 
contains two reprint pieces, both from FANTASY 
MAdAZlNF: FHe Ultimate U Itimatum by Robert 
Bloch and Ulicia in Blunderland by P. Schuyler 
Miller. Cover is photograph of an illustration by 
Frank Paul from WONDKR STORIFS QEAR- 
TERFY, Summer 1930. 

Stories amusing. 

THE PHOENIX, 933 West Latham, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Editor: Jeff Taylor. Published bi-monthly 
and irregularly (done with mirrors?). 10^ per copy; 
50^* per year (six copies). 

Pocket-si/ed. Mimeographing on the p-f-f-f-t 
side. Articles, reviews, poetry, a story; centerfold 
of artwork. Not bad. .Areti’t those small pages 
difficult to vvoi'k with, by the way? . . . the bigger 
o»ies always seem to pan out better. 

MACABRE, Box 969, 905 3rd Avenue, Seattle 4, 
Washington. Editor: William N. Austin. Published 
occasionally. Free to FAPA members; 25<f to non- 
members. 

Wlupped up tor the 59th FAPA mailing, and 
very impressive it is. A detailed run-down on the 
horror-terror-sex-and-sadism pulps wdiich crawled 
from beneatii a rock, and then back again, during 
the 30N, together with a thumbnail analy^sis of the 
relation which horror fiction bears to the stfantasy 
picture as a whole: (many early stf authors — 
Zagyt, hirnst, Burks, Schachner, Cuminings. Kutt- 
ner, I.oiig- - ground out horror by the coffinful ; and 
many of their stories were legitimate — if purplish — 
fantasies, despite the fact that editorial practise 
usually demanded that the “vampire” turn out to 
he a screw-loose surgeon witli a siphon). 

Recommended to collectors who work the bor- 
derline. 

OOPSLA!, 761 Oakley Street, Salt Lake City 16, 
Utah. Editor: Gregg Calkins. Published every sixth 
Tuesday. 10<j: per copy. 

This newcomer is coming along right well, \ve- 
fhink.s . . . content‘d spriglitly, mimeographing quite 
good, interior art better than average. Ward’s art 
this ish is distinctly better than bis previous ef- 
fort*? . . . you feeding him raw steak or something? 

THE ALIEN, 212 West Avenue, Cartcrsville, 
Georgia. Editor: Vic Waldrop, Jr. Published bi- 
monthly. lOij- per copy: 50<t per year. 

A first issue . . . fair to middling. Seems a little 
hard up for material: two pages are devoted to 
nothing more than a li.<t of recent proniags and 
their contents, atithor and title, which seems to us 
tlie epitome of something or other. Give it time. 

VULCAN, 138 Laidley Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Editor: Terry Carr. Published quarterly. 


glass with fanzines hereafter, please. {.Contains 
articles, poetry, artwork. J.ooks like it might 
develop ... a certain gleam in its eye. 

VIEWS IN SF, 802 West 35th Street, Baltimore 
11, Maryland. Editor: Ray J. Sienkiewicz. Pub- 
lished monthly. 10<? per copy; 12 for ^1.00. 

“One World” issue, containing several pieces, 
mostly satiric, on that theme. .Mso news, reviews, 
letters. A steady comer. 

SCIENCE FICTION FANDOM— ^An Introduc- 
tion, Box 182, Broadw'ay P. O., Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

A concise and readable breakdown on what, who, 
wliere, why are fans . . . by Graham B. .Stone, 
who alse> ^ent ns-- - 

STOPGAP, ‘*A Letter, Circular or Publication,” 
Box 182 etc. (as above). Editor: Graham B. Stone. 

Some promag reviews, letters, some data on fan- 
doings Down Under ... a bit on the undernour- 
ished side, but on the other hand very little waste 
blubber. Mimeographing good. Makeup displays 
a lack of lancy-schmaucy decoration and salad- 
dressing which so often fronts for not-so-hot ma- 
terial. Result: a sort of dignity. 

OPERATION FANTAST HANDBOOK 1952, 
No. 28 PCLU Detachment, BAOR 29 (c/o G. P. 
O., England). Editor; Capt, Ken F. Slater (RPC). 

\ e-e-e-r-ry nice. A handbook covering just 
abf)ut every aspect of stfanning, collecting, fan- 
publishing . . . no actifan should be without one. 
The amount of material crammed into 41 snazzy 
photo-lith pages is astonislnng. Write and get a 
copy. (|uick like a bunny. 7S(t to Ken Slater brings 
von the O. F. jackpot ... a subscription to OP- 
ERATION FANTAST and a variety of valuable 
services to boot. 

STARLANES. 1558 West Hazeihurst Street, Fern- 
dale 20, Michigan. Editor; Orma McCormick. 10^ 
per copy. 

Fan-poetry atid a cross-word puzzle . . . pleasant 
enough. 

SCIENCE FICTION NEWS LETTER. P. O. 
Box 702, Bloomington, Illinois. Editor: Bob Tuck- 
er. Published bi-monthly. Seven issues for ^EOO. 

bine job, as always . . . this one and Taurasi’s 
I' ANTAS Y-TI M FS compete for top jionors in the 
news field, with the former liaving an edge in per- 
sonalit}’ and readability and the latter in timeliness 
and straight reporting. 'Fogether they give you 
just about all the fanews there is to get. ?I'oo bad 
Thicker is planning to clove vhop . vo other 
around like SFN),. 

CURRENT SCIENCE FICTION, Box 1329, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. Editor: 
Ronald S. Friedman. Published weekly. 1 5^ per 
copy; ^4.00 per year. 
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A FAPAzine . . . tiny little item, 4" by* 6" . . . 
this a trend or something? Enclose magnifying 


News and some chiatter . . . good reprodia'tion. 



QUANDRY, 101 Wagner Street, Savannah, 
Georgia. Editoress: Lee Hodman. Published “al- 
most every month.” 15^ per copy; three for 404 - 

Speaking of personality . . . here’s one with zip 
and sparkle to spare. Articles, stories, letters ; and 
over all the stamp of la irrepressible Hoffman. 

THE OUTLANDER, 2962 Santa Ana Street, 
South Gate, California. Editors: Rick Sneary and 
Len Moffatt. Published irregularly. 15f per copy; 
seven for ^1.00. 

Third Anniversary Issue. Gags, satire and chat- 
ter .. . good for some yaks. 

THE BULLETIN OF THE CLEVELAND SCI- 
ENCE FICTION SOCIETY, 12701 Shaker Boule- 
vard, Ap,artment 616, Cleveland 20, Ohio. Editor: 
Harlan Ellison. Published monthly. 15^ per copy; 
twelve issues and an annish for $1.50. 

Hai lan tCllison, whose pilgrimage to Better Pubs 
we satirized in the Frying Pan several months ago, 
ha.s come up with a zine ... a big one. crammed 
with fanstnff ranging from good to (,iod-help-us. 
H’ln ... a closer look reveals that this is issue 
#12, ,sn it’s no newcomer, l.ots of news, reviews, 
some stories, poetry . , . and lots of effort. Keep 
an eye on it. 

And for the last time: H. Beam Piper is posi- 
tively not H. B. FyTe. We’ve known both for 
several years, and will happily cover all bets on the 
matter 

ORB, 1005 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Editor: Bob Johnson. Published three times a year. 
35^' per copy. 

I'llegant production , . . contains poetry, reviews 
and stories, the latter seeming a bit on the precious 
side. 

Aside to Johnson: we knew a Bob Johnson years 
ago in Lincoln. Nebraska. He liked stf. You him? 

CONN FAN, the Official Organ of the Connecticut 
Science Fiction League, RFD # 7. Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Editor: Charles Lee Riddle. Published 
monthly. 

So now there’s a Connecticut SF League . . . 
under Lee Riddle’s able guidance. All interested 
fen in that vicinity plea.se drop him a line. 

The ’zinc itself reports on the orgaihzational 
meetings, etc. 

PHANTASMAGORIA, 22 Marshfield Place, Brad- 
ford, Yorks, England. Editor: Derek Pickles. Pub- 
lished irregularly. 

Mostly stories and ixvems, all quite readable . . . 
also departments and letters. We liked this: 

Shine on you, pretty little planet, 

Hmv I wonder who is on it. 

Look! that sudden flash of light; 

Olnnously ACC in flight. . . . 

A non. 

Whew ... we just got in under that deadline. 
Hey, copy boy ! 

—JEROME BIKBY 
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Sensational Device Tests Eyes 



SAVE up to $15.Q0 on GlassesI 


Big news to the millions ot Speotaela 
Wearers and Prospects. Means Freedom 
Prices. Sold on Money* 


from Outrageous 
bach Guarantee. 

MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK— FREE SAMPLE KITl 

Show It to friends and others. Let them use It Free and watch their 
amazement over this Sell Testing system. Here Is a great new oppor- 
tunity In a tremendous new field of unlimited possibilities. Spare 
or full time. No experience needed. Write for Free sample kit. 


C.G. Optical Co., Dept. A-139,20E. Delaware PI., Chicago 11, III 



Executive Accountants and C. P. A’a earn $4,000 to $10,000 a rear. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroir at home in spar* 
time for C. P. A’s examinations or executive accounting poattiona. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervisioa 
of staff of C. P. A's. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book. “Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.” 

LASALLE Extension Univorsityp 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institytfen Dept. 1032SH Chicago 5. ill. 


RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
fiesfa — ^press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 
CLUTHE SONS, Dept, 33, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

T 

• 

are 

STRENGTHEN your voice this tested sclentifie way. 

Yes— you may now be able to improve Ute POWER 
of your speaking and singing voice ... In the privacy 
of your own room! Self-training lessons, mostly silent. 

No music required. 

FHFF RHDK Write TODAY for Eugene Feuchtinger*s 
OUUIl ‘-How to Develop a ^ccessful Voice.” 

FREEI You must state your age. Booklet mailed postpaid in plain 
wrapper. No salesman will call. Send your name and age RIGHT NOWI 

Prefect Voice Institute, 2Z0 $. Clinton St.. Studio KV>S, Chicago S. III. 
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Yourself 

FROM 

Tobacco Habit 

If you want to stop smoking and just 
can’t, try world-famous no-to-bao 
Lozenges. See how quickly no-to-bac 
may help stop your craving for tobac-i 
CO. Rush $1 to NO-To-BAC, fop 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokers — 16 days' 
supply — $2.) Satisfaction guaranceed 
or money back. Write: 

I M NO-TO-BAC CO. 

\ss^ DEPT. S HEWLETT, NEW YORK 


High School Course 

at Home 


Many finish in 2 Years 

Go aa rapidly as yonr time and abilities permit. Coarse 
equivalent to resident school work prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. 8. sabjecta aireadp completed. Sinale eabjecta if 
dealred. Blgh achool education is very important for advancement 
In buBineaa and Industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
Tour life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Free Bulletin on renueat. No obllpration. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Depi. H-758, Orexel at 58th, ChIcagoST 
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AMAZING COMFORT — NO SPECIAL HTTING 

RUPTURE EASER 

Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Product) 

for MEN. WOMEN ond CHILDREN 



Double $4^^ 


A. DtronfT, form fitting washable support. Back lacing adjustable. 
Bnaoa up in front. Adjustable leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No 
Btoei or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also used as after 
operation support. Mail orders give measure around the lowest part 
of the abdomen and state right or left side or double. We Prepay 
Postage Except on C.O.D.'s. 


Over 400,000 Satisfied Users! 


10 Day Trial Offer 



Money-back guarantee if you don’t get blessed relief 

Delay may be serious — ORDER TODAY I 

PIPER BRACE CO. 

881 Wyondqtte Dept. TF-102 Kansas City 6. Mo. 


OLD LEG SORES 


to UBO Viscose Application. Heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for trial if it 
falls to show results in 10 days. Describe your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 

T. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Peorborn St. Chicago 2, III. 

>BEA 

^ MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 

L “j^wl Practical nurses are needed In CTery 

I community... doctws rely on them... 

I « ^ M patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 

t» ^ pert care. You can leam practical 

I ^ jf nursing at home in spare time. Course 

fe 4 ^ : endorsed by physicians. 53rd yr. Earn 

OhhX» while learning. High School not re- 

hulred. Men, women, 18 to GO. Trial plan. Write nowl 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 4210, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago II, tIL 

Please send free booklet, and Id sample lesson pages. 




Science Fiction 

BOOKSHELF 


Revieivs of ISew Books 


YEAR’S BEST SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS, 
edited by Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. Dikty, Fred- 
erick Fell, Inc., 351 pages, ^3.50. 

A SiMPI.E niallicinatical calculation will 
prove that this book costs almost exactly 
a cent a page, which probably docs not seem 
excessive. We have a quarrel with the title, 
however. We strongly doubt that these are 
actually the year’s best novels, especially since 
none of lliem come from STARTLING. The 
authors are well known to ns. however, as 
craftsmen, though all are not necessarily top 
men in the field. 

Walter Miller's lead-off novel, IZZARD 
AND THE MEMBRANE, is a pretty good 
sample of the cybernetic brain story. The de- 



tails of the machine’s growing awareness are 
very well done but the climax is confusing, with 
characters popping in and out of dimensions 
never well explained. And the ending is Polly- 
anna-ish. 

In THEN THERE WERE NONE, Elric 
Frank Russell turns his urbane wit upon Utopia 
— a world in which tyranny is impossible. An 
interesting feature of this story is the author’s 
manipulation of the language to form new slang 
patterns which affect the social life of his planet. 
Very smoothly done. 

Poul .^ndcrson contributes a time travel yarn 
in FLIGHT TO FOREVER, done in colorful 
romantic style. Frank Robinson’s THE 
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HUNTlNCr SEASON is the story of a traitor 
punished by being sent back to the 20th Cen- 
tury, where he is hunted by his appointed execu- 
tioners in a game of’ wits v\diicli goes on until 
he can be caught and killed. And SEEKER OF 
THE SPHINX giv^es -Arthur C, Clarke an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his skill in handling 
difficult problems of culture, art, morals and 
degeneration- with clarity and insight. All told, 
an interesting collection. 

• 

DESTINATION UNIVERSE by A. E. van Vogt, 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, New York, 295 pages, ^3.00. 

1 1-' \'OU are at all concerned about an au- 
thor’.s opinion of his own work you will be 
impre.s.sed with van N^ogt’s statement on the 
jacket that “the best of my short stories and 
novelettes are in this volume. ’’ This may well 
be true, though opinions may vary widely with 
different reader.s. “No great producer I, yet in 
the course of ten years." he says, “have turned 
out about a million and a half words, the equiv- 
alent of about twenty-five novels or three hun- 
dred short stories." 

This anthology includes THE MONSTER, 
DORMANT, ENCHANTED VILLAGE, A 
CAN OF PAINT. DltFENSE. TPIE RUL- 
ERS. DEAR PEN PAL, THE SOUND, FAR 
CENTAURUS, and THE. SE'.ARCH. 

They are not all equally good, but they are 
plenty good enough. A writer as impressive as 
van V-^ogt deserves no petty picking and mum- 
bling — he is one of the few top talents in the 
field and most of what he has written is worth 
anyone’s time. This is not to say that he cannot 
be dull on occasion. Many of his multi -comple.x 
stories have, like the knight of old, “mounted 
and galloped off in all directions," leaving a 
very groggy reader behind. And white this 
technique impresses one at first reading, it does 
not after three or four heavy doses of it. 

.^till. it is a relief to find that vV can write 
a simple straiglu-forvvard suspense story like 
ENCdlANTED VTLLAGf', or A CAN OF 
PAIN'f, ill which the hero is handed an appar- 
ently insoluble problem and a limited time in 
which to .solve it. In these storie.s vV adopts a 
.simple, sparse technique wliidi is admirably 
suited for making a story gallop. On tiie wliole, 
this is a good sample case ol van Vogt’s wares. 


Draw for Money — "We teach you HOW In your own 
home. Commercial Art, Designing. Cartooning — aU 
in one complete course. Trained Artists ate capable 
of earning $75. $100 and more a week. No experience 
necessary. Our famous method has helped thousands 
since 1914. TWO ABT OUTFITS furnished. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Write today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 66)0-F, Washington S, D. C< 

Name 
Street. 

City. 


...Agd- 


Zone... 


..State... 


□ I am interested in your New Trial Plan 




EAR WAX DROPS for 

fas» temporary retief of 
accumulated wax condition 

TOOTHACHE? 

osk your druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSer POULTICE 


FREE — Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM. ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of Rheumatism 
as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS. SCIATICA or 
LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE Book. It reveals im 
portant facts about why drugs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief ■without removing causes. Explains fully a proven, 
specialized system of treatment that may save you years of 
distress. No obligation. Write for this FREE Book today! 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. S04, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE 

WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 

DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write 
GEO. T. H. WAGNER, 126 W. 86th St, N. Y. 



Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO 60. Many Swedisb 

Maasage graduates make big moneyl Large full time 
Incomes from doctors, hospitali, sanatoriuma, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good money la 
spare time. Prepare for future security by train- 
ing at home and qualifying for Diploma. Anatomy 
charts and 32-page Illustrated Book FREE! 

The College of Swedish Massage 

Depl. 263«M 41 E. Pearson, Chicago 11 


LAW. 


• • • 


CTIinV ST UnMP I-egaUy trained men win higher posi- 
wlUUI ni IIUITIL. tlona and bigger success in buainesa 
and public life. Greater opportunities now than ever before. 

Moreflbility: More Prestige: More Money KS 

can train at home daring spare time. Degree of LL.B. We furnish uU 
text material, including l4-volozoe Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our Taluaole 48-page “Law Training for Leadershi^'^ 
and “Evidence” books FREE. Send NOW, 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVCRSITY,4lf South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. t0329L Chicago S, III., 


Read 

STARTLING STORIES 

Every Month! 


Look for the words 

A THRILLING PUBLICATION 

■ — on the covers of the magazines you buy! 
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Bottoiv ^50-io^600' 




S^MaiU 

No One to See! No Cosigners Neecfed! 
Repay in Convenient Monthly Instoilments! 



THOUSANDS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN LIKE YOU USE OUR 
— CONFIDENTIAL BY MAIL LOAN SERVICE 

So much easier than calling on friends and relatives ... so much more business- 
like ... to borrow the money you need from fifty-year old State Finance Com- 
pany that meets the need for ready cash for thousands of folks all over America! 
Yes— no matter where you live, you can borrow any amount from $50.00 to 
$600.00 entirely by mail in complete privacy, without anyone to sign or endorse 
the loan for you. Your friends, neighbors, family, or even your employer will not 
know you are applying for a loan. If you need money fast, rush the co.upon below 
for FREE LOAN INFORMATION. 

DEBTS! GET*50?2to^600?2 Quick-Easy-Private 




Ym Cm Isrrpw From 
tTATI PINANCI COMPANY 
Rtfardltst t( Slot* Whara Yaa Uv# 

Monrhly psyroena are made to 6t your 
budget best. You can start paying six 
weeks after the loan is made, and repay to 
convenient monthly payments out of your 
future eatniogs. T he cost of the loan it 
regulated by thejaws of the Sute of Ne- 
braska. For example, if the loan is retnid 
ahead of time, you pay only for the time 
you use the money . . . not one day longer! 
One out of three applicants get cash on 
their signature only. Furniture and auto 
loans are also made. No matter in which 

i rate you live, you can borrow from State 
snance Company in .complete conlideoce. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Complete privacy is assured. No one ketows you are applying 
for a loan. All details are handled in the privacy of your own 
home, and entirely by mail ONLY YOU AND WE KNOW 
ABOUT IT! 

Old Reliable Company-MORE 
THAN SO YEARS OF SERVICE! 

5TATC FINANCE COMPANY was orgonized In 1897. 

During the past 54 years, we have helped over 

» 1,000, 000 men and women in all 
walks of life. Confidentioi loons are 
made all over America, In all 48 
atotes.' We ore licensed by the Banking Department of 
the State of Nebraska to do business under the Small 
loon Law. You’ll enjoy borrowing this easy, ronfldentlal, 
convenient way from this old, responsible company (n 
whom you con place the greotest confidence. 

STATi FINANCE COMPANY 

0«pt. P-82, 323 Securities Bldg., Omcho 7 , Nebroskci 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


If you tte over 25 yesrs of Age arid steadily employed, 
simply mail the coupon below for youi Loan Application, 
sene to you in a plain envelope. There is no obligation, and 
you U get fast action. You can get^the money you need to 
help pay bills, to buy furniture, to repair your home or car, 
to pay doctor or hospital bills, to pay for a vacation, a trip, 
or for schooling, or for any other purpose. This money is 
here, watting for you. so rush this coupon today! 

Mail Coupon for FREE Loan 
^ Application!! 

You'll agree with thousands of others that this Is 0 
wonderfully easy way to solve your money prob- 
lem. No motter who you'ore or where you live— 
if you're over 23 years old and steadily em- 
ployed— moil fills coupon now. Loans are mode 
to men ond women in oil walks of life ond In oH 
kinds of jobs — to factory and office workers, 
teachers, civil service employees, railroad men, 
and hundreds of others. Get the money you need 
and get H novr. Rush Hie coupon.^ ^ . 


miL COUPON 


lyiy! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Department P-82 

923 Seeuritiea Bldg., Omaha 2 , Nabrasko 

Without obligatioo rush to me full AwdWa in plain tnvthpt together 
with the FREE Loan Application and Loan Papers for my sigoatorc, 
if I decide to borrow. 

Name. 

Address 

Gty... State. 

Oeevpatioo............... A$f., 


^^m^ot^ei^wam to borrow 8. . 





— Continued from Other Side 



TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 





NOW-tjbiintoagoy fira IMne! 


The Thrilling Works of The Great ZANE GREY! 



W HO can read Zane Grey's tales 
and not be swept away by 
their colorful action, their breath- 
taking thrills, their blood-tingling 
excitement? Here are fearless men 
and the women they fought for; 
ruthless desperadoes and trigger- 
quick outlaws. Here is the roar of 
blazing guns — and the awe- inspir- 


ing silence of prairie and canyon. 

Here is the savage West, where 
greed and passion struggled for 
power; where men and women rode 
roughshod over raw danger and 
threatening death. You do not 
merely read these books; you 
share in these pulse-pounding 
adventures. 


All the Glory of the Old West — Its Sweeping Action, Color and Romance — 
Recaptured in Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 


H ere is an amazing opportunity! 

Now you can bring into your home 
The Collected Works oi ZANE^'GREY 
— in beautiful matched volumes, 
“Golden West De Luxe Editions.” 

How proud you will be to display 
these luxurious volumes — gorgeously 
bound in buckram and sturdy cloth. 
Yet, because of a tremendous printing, 
they come to you for less than the price 
of ordinary books! 

Just picture them in your home — - 
and imagine the world of pleasure they 
will open up to your family! The partial 
list that follows gives you only an ink- 
ling of the thrills that await you: 

1. THE DUDE RANGER. See description 
on other side. 

2. THE THUNDERING HERD. The glori- 
ous days of the Texas hide- ■ ■■ ■■ ■ 
hunters — fearless men an- 
swering the wildness of the || 
range with flaming guns! 

3. WILDFIRE. The tempestu- 

ous story of a great wild ■ 
stallion, a fiery girl — and ■ rLAI 
the man who was strong ■ 
enough to tame them both! Suit< 

4. ARIZONA AMES. His I ’ 

blazing six-shooter spread ■ 
terror in the hearts of the I 
toughest badmen! ■ magi 

S. SHADOW ON THE TRAIl. 

Quick-shooting Wade Holden | IN / 

fights with rawhide - tough _ maili 

rustlers. I 

6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Vio- | (Boo 

lence and death on Rogue 

River, where men stopped I 

at nothing to win the high 

stakes of the rich salmon | NA^ 

runs. 

7. DESERT GOLD. Spine- ■ 
tingling adventures of men ■ Aj-yr 

and women crazed by the * AUL 

lure of riches. I 

8. WEST OF THE PECOS. , 

Into this land of the lawless I C/Tl 


came a straight-shooting young man — 
who turned out to be a girl! 

9. THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS. 

Mighty epic of warfare on the border, 
throbbing with excitement! 

10. CALL OF THE CANYON. Smashing 
drama of death and danger — racing 
to a climax that leaves you breathless! 

11. 30,000 ON THE HOOF. Pioneer 
Logan Huett battles against screaming 
Indians and lawless rustlers in this gun- 
bristling saga of Old Arizona. 

The other great volumes include: 
Twin Sombreros; Robbers’ Roost; Wild 
Horse Mesa; To the Last Man; Western 
Union; 'Thunder Mountain; Fighting 
Caravans; Under the Tonto Rim; The 
Mysterious Rider; The Hash Knife Out- 


fit; The Man of the Forest; The Van- 
ishing American; The Heritage of the 
Desert. All complete — not a word cut! 

SEND NO MONEY 

Send no money! Just mail the RES- 
ERVATION CARD to examine the 
first volume, THE DUDE RANGER. 
With it will come a readers’ invoice for 
$1.89 as complete payment, plus a few 
cents mailing charge, and instructions 
on how to get your other beautiful 
volumes. 

There are positively no other 
charges. No “fee,” no “deposit” in 
advance. First come, first served. Send 
in the Reservation Card NOW! 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO.. 
Suite 1000, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


READER'S RESERVATION CARD 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY ST 

Suite 1000 

1 Park Avenue^. New York 16, N. Y, 

Please reserve in my name the books listed in your generous offer to readers of this 
magazine — the luxuriously-bound “Golden West De Luxe Editions” of Zane Grey. 
Send me at once the first book, THE DUDE RANGER. I enclose NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE; but within one week I will send you only $1.89, plus a few cents 
mailing charge — and I will be entitled to receive each following handsome De Luxe 
volume as it comes from the press, at the same low price, sending no money in advance. 
(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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TEAR OUT AND 
MAIL THIS 
POSTCARD 
No Postage Needed 


*'wpl/0et4«6ER 


One of the Latest Zone Grey Masterpieces 

teriously disappearing? 

Ernest Selby decided to find 
for himself. He became a 
cowboy at his own ranch 
— under another name. 
But he found himself up 
to his ears in trouble! 


I OPPOSE YOU had just inher- 
) ited a ranch . . . then learned 
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(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R.) 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 

BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
SUITE 1000 

ONE PARK AVENUE 


The cowboys accused 
him of having arranged 
a stagecoach robbery. 
The ranch boss’s daugh- 
ter, Anne, made him fall 
in love with her — then 
laughed at him! And 
Dude, the cowboy who 
considered Anne his 
property, started a vio- 
lent feud with Ernest 
that HAD to end in 
death for ONE of them! 
You’ll thrill to every 
action-packed page! 
—Confinued on Other Side 
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